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The consideration, that great numbers of young 
gentlemen proceed to India without the smallest 
idea of the customs, &c. peculiar to that country 
whitncr thej'^are adventuring; and, that the want; 
of some previous instruction has often proved of 
the greatest inconvenience; first induced me to 
assume the pen, for the purpose of submitting, to 
those under such circumstances, the result of a 
long residence in Bengal. When it is under¬ 
stood, that, merely owing to the absence of any 
experienced friend, or to the impossibility of 
obtaining some publication suited to guide under 
a case of no small difficulty, not only many a 
guinea, which could perhaps be ill spared, is 
thrown away, but many a lasting injury entailed, 
little apology need be offered for that earnestness 
with which I recommend my volumes to the 
attention, not only of those who are .about to 
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proceed to thfe East, but of such as have rela¬ 
tives, or friends, in that remote quarter. 

The first ^oiut offering itself to notice, is, 
whether au aiipointment is to be obtained in the 
Company's service, either in a civil, a military, 
or a naval capacity ; or, whether the party is 
about to adventure as a merchiint? or frce-inari- 
ner. If the Company’s service be in qm'stion, 
it will be necessary to follow' implicitly those 
regulations the Court of Directors, from whom 
alone any appointment can be obtained, liavf*, 
from time to time, judged it expedient to pro¬ 
mulgate for the better management of their af¬ 
fairs, and for obviafeing misconception on the part 
of every candidate, as well as to shield him from 
imposition. As these regulations are subject to 
mucli fluctuation, and as it would be Inirtheniiig 
ihis work too much tv<?rc they to be embodied 
therein, besides that it would be, to a certain de¬ 
gree, infringing on the rights of others, to w'hose 
assiduity the public are ccmsidc^ralily indebted, 
I have exchid<‘d them altogether; confining my¬ 
self to pointing out, that the ‘ East India Di- 
UECTOiiY,’ published annually by Messrs. Black, 
Parry, and Kingsbury, but edited by gentlemen 
holding offices at the India-House, w ill he found 
the best guide in all such matters, as it contains 
the code in force at the time of publication. 

Formerly, a great number of persons received 
commissions in the army, and in (ho medical 
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departments in India, from the governor-general, 
for which necessity was the plea ; but that prac¬ 
tice was severely censured, and has been for full 
twenty-six years completely exploded. The 
hope of obtaining an appointment in India, as a 
(^ompany’s servant, should never be entertained; 
none being bestowed but by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ; though, it is true, the recommendations of 
their government abroad, in behalf of meritorious 
individuals, have, in very numerous instances, 
been attended to. 

l^ittle argument need be used to demonstrate 
the sup(“rior policy, or rather the imperious ne¬ 
cessity, of sending young men from England in 
such a state of improvement as may enable them 
to become useful immediately on their arrival at 
the i)resi.dencies to which they may be respec¬ 
tively nominated. This is effected by the insti¬ 
tution of a college, and of a military academy, 
under the auspices of the Court of Directors : 
at the former, those intended for the civil service 
arc duly grounded in the languages, &c. of the 
East; while, at the latter, young gentlemen are 
instructed in whatever may be essential towards 
their military career. By these means, the na¬ 
tives are induced to entertain more respect for 
the junior servants, than could possibly be ex-, 
pected w hile a want of every local requisite, and 

even of the very rudiments bf professional sci- 
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cnco, w(.‘re ioo conspicuously apparent. The 
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Dikectory,’ already spoken of, will be found to 
contain whatever relates to the proper qualifica¬ 
tions of young men aiming at employ under the 
Company ; but I may be permitted to state, that 
whenever any undue influence may be exerted, 
by pecuniary means, to obtain any appointment, 
in whatever branch, expulsion tind disgrace, or 
eventually, fine, &c. will bfe the result. 

The opportunity which offers for the selection 
of civil servants duly qualified to fill offices of 
considerable importance, to which either large 
salaries, or handsome fees, &c. are attached, af¬ 
fords the read)^ means of rewarding the labors of 
meritorious individuals in that branch; and, with 
few exceptions, of enabling them, after a fair 
term of servitude, to return to Europe with com¬ 
petent fortunes. Hence, the Company have not 
found it necessary to stipulate for their'granting 
any pensions to civil servants; but, whenever the 
pressure of infirmity, or of misfortune, has exhi¬ 
bited to the Court of Directors an ol»ject Justly 
entitled to their consideration, such civil ser¬ 
vants, and, on many occasions,‘their w idows and 
children also, have expcriencc;d that attention to 
their distresses w'hich might elevate them beyond 
the reach of adversitv. 

In the military branch, where a marked level 
prescribes the rise of every individual, beyond 
w’hich, except in a few instances of staflf-appoint- 
ments, the utmost merit may unhappily remain 
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unrewarded; and where, in so destructive a 
climate, the discharge even of ordinary duties is 
frequently attended with most injurious results 
to the constitutioii it has been adjudged ne- 
cess^y to- make some provisioji for those who 
may either be cotnpelled to seek the re-establish'» 
ment of health in their native country, under the 
indulgence of a furloXigh, or who, having passed 
the prime of their days in that quarter, may 
choose to withdraw from the effective strength 
of the army, passing their latter years in retire¬ 
ment, and making way for the more active, to 
supply their })laccs in the performance of the 
more arduous duties. 

In consideration of the important services ren¬ 
dered to the Company by their military and naval 
officers and surgeons, as also by their chaplains, 
the Company have established certain rates of 
income, under the general terms of fuIUpay, 
half-pay, and pensioii, for suph of them as may 
retire from their service: those rates, together 
with all the regulations in force, will be found in 
the ‘ East LndiA Directory,' before referred 
to. 

No British subject, not born in India, can claim 
the right of residing within the Company’s juris¬ 
diction ; which extends from the Cape of Good 
Hope, easterly, towards Cape Horn ; including 
all the Indian Seas, and the great Peninsula of 
Asia, so far as the British flag is displayed, with 
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the exception, however, of the Island of Ceylon, 
on which the whole establishment appertains 
to the Crown, though generally some of the 
Madras troops, or even a portion of the Ben¬ 
gal army, may be seen doing duty there, as 
auxiliaries. 

Necessity has imposed very arbitrary rules on 
the conduct of government abroad ; none but 
persons whose political conduct and opinions are 
decidedly unexceptionable being permitted to 
reside within the Company’s territories. Every 
European inhabitant is registered, and furnished 
with a licence, renewable at times, or subject to 
be cancelled by the Supreme Council. Such is 
the determination supported against whatever 
may tend, however obliquely, towards coloniza¬ 
tion, tliat, in Calcutta, though purchases may be 
made of landed property, secured by ppttafts, 
that correspond generally with our title-deeds, 
yet there does not appear to be any actual claim 
to the soil. This does not create any diliidcncc 
on the part of the purchaser, who, provided there 
be no latent mortgage, &c. always holds the pro¬ 
perty as a fee-simple. This rule does not, indeed, 
properly extend beyond the Maharrattah Ditch, 
which formerly circumscribed the town on the 
land side, making nearly a semi-circle, whose ra¬ 
dius might be more than a mile and a half: beyond 
that aucieqt barrier; which in old times w'as found 
a considerable protection against the incursions 
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of the Maharrattah horse: though pottahs may 
perhaps exist, their validity would not bear the 
test of litigation. The Company, it is true, have 
in various instances made grants of lands, but 
alw^s under such terms as precluded any claim 
to property in the soil, as a permanent, indepen¬ 
dent, and paramount tenure. 

The free-merchant, ot, (as some designate 
him,) t^le frec-raariner, who may proceed to 
India with the view of purchasing landed pro¬ 
perty, or of becoming a renter in his own 
name, will find himself in a very awkward, or 
even a very hazardous, situation, should he 
lay out his money in supposed purchases, or in 
buildings, et cetera^ beyond the ascertained limits 
of the town of Calcutta. My readers will there- 
Ibre correct, in due time, any cripneous impres¬ 
sions arising from misrepresentation, or from mis¬ 
conception ; they must, in fact, alienate their 
British opinions, and conform to local considera¬ 
tions ; divesting themselves of every preposses¬ 
sion, and viewing our Indian possessions, not 
as colonies, bur as conquests, of a peculiar de- 
scrijition, to w'hich our laws and privileges are 
every way either unsuitable, or unwelcome. 

I shall now proceed to the display of some 
minutiae regarding the out-fit of a gentleman 
about to embark in a chartered ship ; observing, 
that no passenger can be received on board with¬ 
out an exppess order in writing, directed to the 
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captain, and signed by the secretary. Should 
an impostor succeed, of which, 1 believe, no in¬ 
stance has ever come to light, in obtaining a 
passage to India, by means of fictitious docu¬ 
ments, he would indisputably be detected on 
arrival there, and be subjected to all the rigors 
of the law. The several corrimanders of the 
Company’s ships are so bound by agreement, as 
well as by regulations, not to receive unautho¬ 
rized passengers, as to leave no opening for mal¬ 
practices of the abov e description. 

The out-fit of a military passenger will neces¬ 
sarily differ, in a few points, from that of a per¬ 
son proceeding in a civil capacity : whichever 
may be the case, it will be found least expensive 
to lay in the whole of the supplies of clothing, 
so far as may be practicable, from the stock on 
hand; obtaining any additional articles from 
those tradesmen by whom the fomily may have 
been usually furnished. 1 cannot too forcibly 
deprecate the common practice of burthening 
young folks with a variety of useless apparel, 
&c.; the greater part of which becomes the per¬ 
quisite of servants, or, being found rather a 
burthen than a convenience, is generally thrown 
about in the most negligent manner. The grand 
object should be to provide what may be effi¬ 
cient after arrival in Ipdia. 

The first point for consideration is the quan¬ 
tity apd the quality of the shirts, of which not 
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less than four dozen should be provided. They 
ought to be of very fine, stout calico, such as 
may be used in a hot climate, where linen is 
particularly prejudicial to health, owing to its 
feeling cold when moist with perspiration. About 
a dozen of the shirts may/be of rather a superior 
quality, and have frills. 

Under-shirts, made of qhequered calico, of a 
moderate fineness, wdll be found extremely plea¬ 
sant, and preserve the upper-shirts from being 
soiled by contact with the body: of such, an 
equal number should be made; if with sleeves, 
and reaching to the hips, they will serve for 
sleeping in : there should be no ties, nor any 
opening, except for about eight inches down, on 
one side, from the neck, but not in front; a button 
will suffice to keep the parts together, after the 
head has been passed through. 

For wear on board-ship, nothing can equal 
pantaloons, of which two pairs of thick, and two 
of thin, should be provided ; together with as 
many pairs of wove cotton long-drawers, to wear 
under them. The thick kinds may be milled 
broad cloth, or wove worsted ; the thin ones of 
light corderoy, aleppine, &c. Half-stockings 
of worsted, and of cotton, will be requisite; a 
dozen pairs of the former, and three dozen of the 
latter: they will all be found useful in India. 
Two or three black velvet stocks, rhade to tie 
with ribbon,^ will be serviceable; and, as articles 
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in great request abroad, about four dozen of 
ncck-handkerchiefs, of very fine linen, not calico, 
ahouid be made up: an equal quantity of a 
coarser kind may be laid in for under wear.^ 

Cotton handkerchiefs, of a small size, such as 
may be put into a waistcoat pocket, will be 
found preferable : of these, full four dozen ; they 
should be white, with very neat, narrow bor¬ 
ders. Two good warm- waistcoats of woollen 
must be provided, and about two dozen of white 
waistcoats, made of fine Irish linen. Breeches 
in the same proportion, and of the same quali¬ 
ties. To wear with the latter, two dozen pairs 
of long cotton stockings, and half a dozen pairs 
of short, wove, cotton drawers, should be pro¬ 
vided. The stockings ought to be of the best 
qiiaiity. A dozen pairs of silk stockings will also 
be useful on arrival in India, w'here they are ex¬ 
tremely scarce, generally damaged, and bear an 
enormous price. 

A substantial great-coat will, on many occa¬ 
sions, be acceptable during the voyage ; as will 
two pairs of boots, and as many of shoes; one 
stout, the other light, for ship w'car. 

I cannot too forcibly recommend that mea¬ 
sures be left with the tailor, the shoe and boot¬ 
maker, the hatter, &c. in order that regular 
supplies may be sent yearly, or half-yearly, 
through the medium of some friend in London ; 
who could get all articles of such a ‘description 
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shipped in the privileges of some of the offices 
of the Indiamen; the freight payable on deli¬ 
very at Calcutta, Madras, or IJombay, respec¬ 
tively. 

It will be proper to have two or three coats to 
wear on board-ship: two should be of broad 
cloth, and one of camlet, or some other light 
stuff: a warm dressing gown of flannel, with 
two lighter, of printed.linen, will be essentially 
serviceable. 

Hats are so very subject to be injured on 
board-ship, and, indeed, to be blown overboard, 
that 1 should recommend but little attention to 
appearance in that article. In this, as well as in 
most of the foregoing, a large portion may be 
supplied from the stock in use previous to em¬ 
barkation. The old saying, of ‘ going to sea to 
wear out one’s old clothes, ’ has so far sense on 
its side, that whatever can be decently w^orn will 
be found full good enough lor that purpose. Per¬ 
sons who arc growing, should observe the pre¬ 
caution of having every article of apparel made 
full large ; else, by the time they may have been 
some months at sea, they wdll be, put to serious 
inconvenience. It is true, that few ships sail 
without a tailor on board, but he is not always 
to be had; being generally employed by the 
purser ; or he niay be in the sick list, &c. 

With respect to leather-breeches, two pairs 
may be takpn by those accustomed to ‘hard rid- 
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ing; though nankeen are in general use for the 
greater p^.rt of the year. In the cold season, the 
former are extremely comfortable. Three, or 
even four, pairs of boots, as many of shoes,^and 
two round hats, of the best quality ; together 
with two best coats, of the lightest cloth, or 
kerseymere, two waistcoats, and two pair of 
breeches, of fine white kerseymere, should be 
packed, with the intention >of being reserved for 
use in India. 

Jt may be said, that tailors, shoe-makers, &c. 
abound in India ; and, that cverv article above- 
mentioned may be made up, or be obtained 
there. The truth is, that all artizans in that 
quarter expect exorbitant profits, to enable their 
amassing sums w'herewith to return to Europe. 
Tlie materials are likewise much dearer; and 
many, if not all, of a very inferior quality. Ar¬ 
ticles of European manufacture, except when 
the market is absolutely glutted, bear full ^£80. 
and occasionally .£200. per cent, advance on the 
prime cost: add to this, that sometimes gentle¬ 
men are i^o far removed from their trades-people, 
who are by no means expeditious in their work, 
and, if at all expert, have ever more on hand 
than they can execute, as to render it next to im¬ 
practicable for them to be supplied as they would 
wish. 

With respect to woollens, boots, shoes, &c. 
Europe is the great source; no cfoths being 
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manufactured in India, except a kind somewhat 
resembling serge; and the leather in general use 
among the native cqrdwainers being so ill tanned, 
that, after being once wet through, which is 
effected by the slightest exposure to moisture, 
it stretches, losing its shape and pliancy, so flS 
to be both uncomfortable and unsightly- The 
native shoe-makers are certainly very neat in 
their work, but, owing to the badness of their 
materials, cannot, in this case, be recommended. 

Blankets of a good quality are scarce, and 
bear an unconscionable price. I should recom¬ 
mend to every passenger, that he take three of 
the largest double nulled, and one smaller under 
blanket. He will find them useful on Board- 
ship ; and, in the cold season, will not be dis¬ 
pleased to find such in his possession. Their 
valqe in the hottest time of the year, when the 
wind is dry, and clouds of dust every w'here 
passing, is extreme. If a bed be covered with 
two or three blankets, at that season, it will 
ahvays remain cool and pleasant. 

It may be supposed that calico sheets are not 
adapted to the torrid zone and such is strictly 
the case. Accordingly, we find the greater por¬ 
tion of Europeans provided with hej^p Reeling: 
many go to the expence of coarse Irish linen for 
that purpose, and make their pillow cases of fine 
Holland, or of a fabric, called gruss-cloth^ im¬ 
ported from^ China, and said to be m&de from 
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the smaller fibres of what is usually called India- 
gutf or weed. Whatever the material may be, 
its smooth, glossy surtace, and its disposition to 
resist absorption, more than any other cloth in 
use, qualify it pre-eminently for that purpose to 
■\vhich we apply it. 

I should recommend that twelve sheets were 
taken ; each formed of one breadth of very fine 
Russia, or other hempen cloth, and full eleven 
feet in length. During the passage, they may be 
used in that form ; which, if they are full ell- 
wide, will be found broad enough. On arriv'al 
in India they should be joined tw'o and two, so 
as to form three, instead of six pairs. In regard 
to pillow cases, one for every pair of sheets in 
their original state, will suffice : they should be 
of Irish linen. 

A good mattress made of horse-hair, is, in the 
East, a valuable article. I should recommend 
one made to fit the cot, or bed-place, on board- 
ship ; which will generally be from 6 ft. to 6 ft. 
2 in. in length, and from 22 to 28 in. in width. 
This mattress should be filled ‘to the tiiickness 
of near five inches, and enclosed in a double case 
of the strongest ticking : by this means, on arri¬ 
val, the mattress may be extended to double 
its size, with the choicest materials; the hair 
being spread thinner, and the ticking reduced 
from double to single. 

A pillow filled with feathers is scjtrcely to be 
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seen in India ! I would, however, recommend, 
that, in lieu of a bolster, a pillow stuffed with 
horse-hair should be taken, with one feather pil- • 
low;^ On board-ship, the former w ould be found 
acceptable in hot weather, while the latter may 
be resorted to in stormy latitudes. Their altou^ 
nate application, as uppermost, would prove 
refreshing and comfortable, at least, if not con¬ 
ducive to salubrity. 

Table cloths can be had better, and cheaper, 
in India than in Eufope; as can tow'els, or nap¬ 
kins, also: it will, however, be necessary to take 
about throe or four dozen of rather large tow'els, 
of a thick strong texture. Combs of sorts, tooth, 
nail, clothes, and shoe brushes, w ith their respec¬ 
tive et ceteras, should not be forgotten. Soap, 
for washing hands and for shaving, must be taken; 
and if about twenty or thirty pounds of the pa¬ 
tent soap, w'hich w'ill w^ash with salt water, be 
laid in, it may be u -eful in case a few' articles 
should, from necessity, be w'ashcd on board, and 
w ill, at all events, be an invaluable present to any 
persons who may do little jobs, such as making 
the bed, clcvining boots, &c.: to all such, soap 
and pig-tail tobacco are more acceptable than 
cither money or liquor. — Cut tobacco is not 
considered so valuable; smoking being next to 
prohibited in every ship. 

A wash-hand bason, ew'cr, and chamber uten¬ 
sil, will be required: these, at least the first and 
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last, should be of pewter: the ewer should ber 
in the form of a bottle, both on account of the 
•convenience it offers in handling it, and because 
water is less liable to be spilled from its mouth ; 
a common quart bottle is no bad substitute. 
About a pound of good tea, and five or six 
pounds of double-refined sugar, maybe provided: 
in case of indisposition they may be resorted to, 
without troubling the captain’s servants beyond 
the requisition of some hot water. 

Persons fond of shooting, would do well to 
take with them one or more good double-barrel¬ 
led guns, with spare locks, a good supply of 
flints, and all the necessary implements for clean¬ 
ing, &c. in a very solid wainscot case, firmly 
clamped with brass at the corners, lid, and bot¬ 
tom. Shot is to be had in Calcutta, as is gun¬ 
powder, of the first quality. A good pointer 
dog will be found highly valuable ; preferable to 
a bitch, which rarely lives in riTat climate after 
her first, or, at most, her second litter; besides, 
it is common for the captain and officers to ex¬ 
pect whatever pups are born On board : on the 
other hand, a male pointer, of established breed 
and reputation, must be eagerly sought by all 
sportsmen, who will cheerfully give a portion of 
its progeny to the owner. 

With respect to military persons, whose ap¬ 
parel and accoutrements cannot be ascertained 
previous to quitting England, they should confine 
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their attention to laying in those materials which 
cannot tail of becoming useful on their arrival: 
rfius, an officer of infentry ought to purchase a few 
yards of the best super-superfine scarlet broad cloth, 
or kerseymere, for making up his regimentals ; 
an officer of artillery or of engineers, blue, iec. 
The whole establishment not being exactly uni¬ 
form tn particular points, such as the colors of 
the facings, the patterns of the swords, &c. no¬ 
thing can be done, with pfopriety, in those in¬ 
stances : this, however, is the less important, 
because every cadet is, on arriving in the coun¬ 
try, sent to join a corps composed of gentlemen 
under similar circumstances, about sixteen miles 
from Calcutta, in which he must serve for two 
years, or until judged qualified to do duty with 
the regiment to which he may stand appointed 
as an ensijscn. 

Every thing in the cutlery line should be taken 
from England ; the most essential are as fol- * 
low. Tw'o good razors, in a case, with a small 
strop, a small looking glass, two or three pairs of 
scissors, of sorts ; tw^o or three good penknives, 
a riding knife, with fleam and picker, a pair of 
•good carvers, a dozen of table knives and forks, 
ditto of dessert, all plain bone or ivory handles ; 
a pocket case of apparatus for scaling the teeth 
mathematical instruments may be included 
under this article, as may black-lead pencils of 
the first quality, with colors, hair pencils, and 

VOL I. c 
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drawing and writing papers; all of which are 
extremely dear in India, and, according to the 
usual modes of shipping, rarely arrive in good 
condition. 

A good gold watch, with light chain and seals, 
together with some spare glasses fitted, will be 
indispensable. A small telescope, that may be 
easily carried in the pocket, Avill prove amusing 
on many occasions, and, to a military man, must 
ever be ranked among absolute necessaries. In 
regard to plate, very little is wanted for a single 
gentleman. Six table spoons, twelve tea spoons, 
a soup spoon, a marrow spoon, and four salt 
spoons, will be found as much as usually can be 
required; as will be better understood when I 
come to describe the manner of living among 
Europeans. 

The very limited space allo>ved for the bag¬ 
gage of each passenger, renders it indispensably 
necessary that eveiy'^ article should be packed 
close. Many consider a large sea-chest to he 
useful; but, in my opinion, it is the worst re¬ 
ceptacle that could be devised; especially as it 
becomes useless on arrival in India. I should 
strongly recommend four boxes, well covered 
with leather, and clamped with brass, measuring 
about 2() or 28 inches in length, 18 in breadth, 
and 18 in depth. Each should have within a 
lifter, so that half its contents mav be taken out 
at pleasure, the lower tier remaining undisturbed. 
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The contents of each part to noted on a piece 
of stiff paper, which should be pasted within 
the lid: a copy to be written in a memorandum 
book, so that the contents of the several boxes 
(whicli should be numbered and lettered wUh 
the proprietor’s initials, thus, 
may be known without opening them. Only one 
of these need ever be in use at a time; the rest 
being sent down into the after-hold; which usu¬ 
ally is opened once or twice-weekly, on stated 
days, for the convenience of those who may wish 
to have access to their packages. 

I have derived very considerable convenience 
from sorting all my linen into sets: for instance, 
a shirt, an under-shirt, (commonly called a 
hanian^) a pair of stockings, two neck handker¬ 
chiefs, and a pocket ditto: these I rolled up as 
tight as could be effected by manual force, and 
surrounded with a towel, which, being pinned, 
kept all fast and clean. In this form my linen 
could be packed in a very small space. Foul 
linen should always be put up in the same man¬ 
ner. One box, containing articles in reserve, 
should be exempted from such as might be occa¬ 
sionally wanted: it should be allotted to hats, 
silk stockings, best coats, linen, waistcoats, &c. 
Each will occupy about five cubic feet; there¬ 
fore, the whole may be comprised in half a ton 
measurement. 

1 should observe, that blankets, &c. not in use, 

c 2 
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may be put under the mattress; and, that, if a 
standing bed-place is in question, about four 
yards of coarse woollen, such as serge, perpet, 
shalloon, or baize, maybe taken on board, where- 
vjyth to make a set of curtains ; which, in some 
situations, such as the steerage, will be found 
not only comfortable, but absolutely necessary. 
Those who have been on board any coasting ves¬ 
sel, fitted up for the accommodation of passen¬ 
gers, will instantly accord with this piece of ad¬ 
vice, and comprehend how desirable it is that 
every box, &c. beyond that in immediate use, 
should be consigned to the after-hold. If more 
than four trunks should be deemed necessarv, 
they may generally be had ready made at most of 
the manufacturers. The size described ought 
not to be exceeded, on account of the facility 
■with which such maybe suspended in slings made 
of canvas, and be carried on bullocks, one trunk 
on each side. Too much cannot bo said on this 
point; since the degree of compactness an of¬ 
ficer is able to attain, will generally determine 
the quantity he may be able to carry, and insure 
its early, as well as its safe, arrival. 

Those who are not in the Company’s service, 
are left to make the best bargain they can with 
the commanders of the ludiunien, and to select 
such ships for their conveyance as may best suit 
their views in regard to destination and time 
of sailing. The Company, some years ago, is- 
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sued their orders, that only certain stated sums 
were to be taken by the commanders of ships in 
jtheir employ, according to the rank of passengers 
re^ectively. — A reference to the Directory 
will shew what were prescribed, any trespass on 
which was declared tantamount to an ipso fafio 
dismissal from the service. The regulations for¬ 
merly included only as far<is majors, under the 
supposition that all abo^e that rank would in¬ 
dulge in the hire of cabins^; for which they must, 
of course, pay extra. The specified sums were 
what the Company paid on all occasions where 
the passage-money was receivable from their 
own treasur3^ 

However just and benevolent the intention of 
the Company evidently was; since it served to 
protect their servants from impositions which 
had, on many occasions, been ruinous to indivi¬ 
duals in low circumstances, and, in some in¬ 
stances, caused them to apply 1 ||t Court of 
Directors for loans, to enable their returning to 
India ; still, it cannot be denied, that the stipu¬ 
lated rates are by*110 means adequatt; compensa¬ 
tion for the very heavy expence a commander 
incurs, when laying in stock tor a voyage gene¬ 
rally estimated at six months duration. What¬ 
ever may be paid by individuals of the several, 
classes respectively, each invariably expects to 
be received with the same cordiality, and to 
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pattxike, without distinction, of whatever the 
stores may afford. 

It needs no argument to prove, that a ship 
ddtttaining a great number of cadets, under the 
limited rates, would by no means be a gaining 
cdl(\Gern to the commander. Hence, the out¬ 
ward Vdyagfe is not the object of a commander, 
who, even under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, could not make any great profit by his 
passengers; but, by his liberal treatment of them, 
be obtains that character which insures him a 
choice of rich persons returning to Europe, Avho, 
in the aggregate, rarely fail to make up to him 
for his former trouble, and deficiency of pecuni¬ 
ary benefit. 

It is usual to enquire among the commanders 
as to their probable number of passengers, and 
to ascertain the dates at which their ships are, 
according to the arrangements made at the 1 ndia 
, House, to be ^|||||[^patched. The pursers are com¬ 
monly employed to adjust the rates of passage, 
and to dispose of such cabins as may be intended 
for the accommodation of passengers. Matters 
being settled, it is necessary to apply to the se¬ 
cretary for an order to be received on board the 
vessel in question; which order is delivered to 
the commander, or to his purser, so soon as ob¬ 
tained. The secretary likewise furnishes every 
Company’s servant with a certificate of his ap- 
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pointment; and to each free-inariner, &c. he 
gives a licence to proceed to India. These pa¬ 
pers must be carefully preserved, for delivery into 
the'office of the secretary under that presidency 
to which the party may be destined. It is always 
best to consign them to the keeping of the pur¬ 
ser. In cases of certificates having been lost, 
much difficulty has ariseny and all the parties 
have been obliged to depose to that effect on 
oath. 

1 should advise those who are about to embark, 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the respec¬ 
tive commanders. Experience fully establishes, 
that civility rarely fails to produce good conse¬ 
quences. It is reasonable to conclude, that some 
previous acquaintance must engender some good 
will. ■ The captains navigating under the auspi¬ 
ces of the India Company, are men who have 
seen much of the world, and who rarely fail 
justly to appreciate those marks ojfettention, and 
respect, which flow voluntarily froitoersons with 
whom they have dealings. On the ’other hand. 
It must be rather uncomfortable to go on board 
a ship where all are total strangers; or, at the 
best, where, perhaps, the purser alone, and that 
with some'hesitation and difficulty, acknowledges 
ever to have seen your face! Common sense 
points out that such is both impolitic, and un¬ 
comfortable. 

H-aving made a voyage in a foreign ship from 
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Bengal to the Cape, it may be serviceable to some 
of iry readers to receive a hint or two regarding 
the usage he is likely to experience, should he 
entertain a disposition to avail himself of that 
channel of conveyance. The detail need not b<; 
pliolix; for it may justly be asserted, in few 
words, that foreign vessels are rarely sea-worthy; 
they are badly equipped, and worse manned; 
their decks are low; their accommodations dark, 
dismal, and offensive-,' their water execrable; 
their provisions scarce and bad ; their command¬ 
ers ignorant, avaricious, mean, proud, tyrannical, 
and deceitful! That some exceptions may exist, 
cannot be denied ; but 1 never heard of one who 
did not, more or less, merit the above stigma. 

Look to the Company’s ships, and see the re¬ 
verse ! The truth is, that in them we find most 
of those good points that are established in the 
Royal navy, added to much desire in their com¬ 
manders to beiSon a friendly looting with the pas¬ 
sengers ; while, I believe, there is no doubt that, 
in the end, their terms are more moderate than 
those of any foreigners. 

If the circumstances of a passenger should en¬ 
able him to hire a cabin, his comfort will be in¬ 
creased inconceivably, even though *he should 
have barely room enough to swing a cot, or to 
put up a standing bed. But, that he may not 
deceive himself in respect to the accommodation 
he is to* derive from such a retirement, it would 
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be proper for him to pay a visit to the vessel 
while lying in the river, probably at Gravesend, 

, or the Hope, and there to ascertain the exact 
dimensions he is to occupy; It is an object, if 
he uses a swinging cot, that the breadth of the 

cabin should be such as to allow of its being 

• 

triced up between, the beams during the day¬ 
time; thereby to have it out of the way, and to 
give more, space in the cabin. When suspended, 
it should be lengthwise; so that, as the ship rolls, 
or lays down on cither side, the cot should swing 
even. Wh(‘n hung athw'art-shij)s, unless the ca¬ 
bin be very broad, it would be perpetually knock¬ 
ing against the bulk-head (or partition), and the 
ship’s side. Hence it is advisable, wherever the 
space may admit, to make a standing bed-place 
fore and aft, furnishing it with rails, to keep the 
occupant from rolling out; for, if it be made 
athvvart-sliips, and the vessel be working against 
an adverse wind, Le must, whenever the ship 
goes about, change the position of his pillotv, 
from head to foot alternately. 

In peaceable times, cabins are ordinarily con¬ 
structed of wooden partitions, and have a door, 
with lock, &c. very complete; but, during w'ar 
time, itis usual to make them of canvass, fixed 
to the beams above, and rolling up thereto, when¬ 
ever the vessel may be cleared for action. Some 
cabins include a port-hole, wdiich, in large ships,* 
is peculiarly comfortable; especially under the 
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Line, when a current of air is invaluable ; but, in 
bad weather, when the port is shut, those cabins 
that have only shuttles, about one-fourth the size 
of a port-hole, become preferable; especially 
when they are provided with glass shutters; 
which can be at any time made by the ship’s 
carpenter, if not previously attached. The shut¬ 
tles being higher up in the side of the vessel, 
and nearer to the deck above the cabin, arc well 
calculated for allowing rarefied air, which would 
float above the level of a port-hole, to escape. 
They are usually placed at intervals between the 
ports. When a cabin is built so as to include a 
port, the gun appertaining thereto is commonly 
sent forward, and lashed up to the ship’s side, 
the muzzle pointing forward; but, on emergency, 
the cabin is hnocked down, and the gun is run 
into its place. Hence, each kind of cabin has 
its advantages, and disadvantages. 

The right side of the ship, from stem to stem, 
is called the starboard; the left side is called the 
larboard: the line on which the masts stand, i. e. 
straight over the k<^el, divides them. The star¬ 
board, in most modes of applying the term, im¬ 
plies superiority over the larboard. Thus, the 
chief mate has his cabin, which is usually about 
12 or 14 feet long, by 10 or 12 in breadth, next 
to the great cabin, on the starboard side of the 
gun-deck. The second mate has one rather 
smaller, m the opposite, or larboard side. Then, 
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again, the third mate on the starboard side, im¬ 
mediately before the chief mate’s; next before 
him the fourth mate; while the surgeon and 
purser usually have their cabins on the larboard 
side, next before the second mate’s. 

What is called the ‘ great-cabin,* is a slip taken 
off across the stern of a ship, on the gun-deck, 
about 14 feet deep, leaving, a passage on the lar¬ 
board side that the passengers and officers may 
have access to the quarter-gallery, or privy, on 
that quarter. The great-cabin includes all the 
stern windows, therefore, is extremely light and 
airy ; but, on the other hand, its situation is ra¬ 
ther disadvantageous to those who are troubled 
with habitual sca-sickness. The bows and the 
stern partake, in an accumulated ratio, of the 
ship’s motion, as she pitches; that is, as she rises 
and sinks, alternately, at the head and stern; 
consequently, th<^ centre of every vessel is the 
part least subject to agitation. 

The captain occupies, in general, a cabin called 
the ‘ state-room,’ situated under the fore part of 
the poop, on the starboard side, with a glass 
door tow'ards the quarter-deck : its dimensions, 
as well as those of all the cabins already de¬ 
scribed, vary according to the ship’s tonnage, but 
may be taken at about 15 or 16 feet square: the. 
space including it, and the larboard side under 
the same parallel, is called the ‘ cuddy; ’ while 
all behind is designated the ‘ round-house; * and 
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has a row of glass windows in the stern part, 

with two doors opening into the ‘ stern-gallery 

% 

a flight of steps, rather confined to be sure, serves 
as a communication, by means of the starboard 
quarter-galler^s with the great-cabin. These 
steps, under which is a privy, are particularly 
convenient to ladies, who usually havt; the star¬ 
board side of the great-cabin allotted to their 
accommodation. When the passengers are very 
numerous, especially when many families are on 
board, the round-house is partitioned off into 
three or more cabins ; the larboard quarter-gal¬ 
lery, on the upper deck, having also a privy. In 
such case, the dinner table is laid in the cuddy, 
instead of the round-house ; but, as it is rarely 
spacious enough to allow the whole to sit down 
at the same time, the company are, commonly, 
divided into two parties, succeeding each other 
every day alternately. 

The sums paid for cabins entirely depend upon 
the demand, their size,, the ship’s destination, 
and the circumstances of the person selling his 
accommodations. The several portions of the 
round-house and great-cabin, both of which 
are considered the captain’s property, of course 
are paid for in proportion to their respective di¬ 
mensions: it may, however, be taken as some 
guide, that, ouf;ward bound, a slip, including one 
window, may produce from .£200. to £'300.; and 
that the.severdl mates’ cabins may.be averaged 
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at from £3. to £5. for every square foot of the 
enclosed area. Homeward bound, on account 
of the number of children and servants shipped 
with.a family, the rates are yet higher: I have 
known, more than once, the whole of a great 
cabin let for j£2,500.! 

There beinsc an essential difference in the com- 
fort aflbrd('d by having either a cot or a fixed 
bed-place, it may be acceptable to my readers to 
be informed of some minutiae attached to those 
convenience’s respectively. A cot is an oblong 
case, of canvas, having a deal frame at the bot¬ 
tom, with a canvas sacking well strained; the 
ends are furnished with small cords, called net¬ 
tles, which pass round an iron thimble, or gr«»n- 
met; and those again are passed over two strong- 
hooks, placed about seven feet asunder, fore and 
aft, whereby the cot is suspended. During the 
day time, a cot is commonly taken dowil|, and 
disposed of in some part w'here it may, so jfaf as 
the means allow, be out of the w'ay: best 

mode is to trice it up between the beaiffs that 
support the superior deck. In this kind of bed, 
the motion of the ship is scarcely felt, unless 
when sl>e is acted upon by a very short, broken 
sea ; the cot always preserving its level: hence, 
those who are- much troubled with sea-sickness 
should always provide a swinging cot; taking 
care to hang it in such a place as may preclude 
the danger of its being bumped against the ship’s 
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sides, or the bulk-head, (i. e. a boarded partition,) 
than which nothing can be more unpleasant. I 
have several times been canted completely out 
of my cot, owing to the want of space at its 
sides. In very bad weather, w'hen the ship has 
rolled many streaks of her deck under w'ater, the 
frame of my cot has been forcibly dashed against 
the beams : at such times, if the width of the 
space admits, it is proper to lengthen the nettles 
to their utmost; whereby such inconvenience 
may generally be obviated. 

A standing bed-place is so far convenient, that 
the necessity tor removing in the morning, a%d 
affixing at night, is done away; whereby the 
bed-furniture is greatly preserved from filth and 
injury: besides, its occupant can ‘ turn in * 
whenever he pleases, and has the satisfaction of 
know'ing that his trunk is, by being under him, 
secured from damage, as well as from depreda¬ 
tion ; whereas persons who sleep in cots often 
experience considerable inconvenience in those 
particulars. Those who have fixed bed-places 
in the larboard division of the great-cabin, are 
by far more privately, and more comfortably, si¬ 
tuated than such as have them in the <s^eerage, 
ranging along the bulk-head of the chief mate’s 
cabin : in either case, there are always two tiers, 
or ranges, of bed-places, one above the other; 
the lower ate certainly most convenient. 

As priority of embarkation, or at least of ad- 
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justment, gives a right to selection, it is advisa¬ 
ble to visit the ship so soon as an order for being 
taken on board is obtained; when a choice should 
be made as to the situation of a bed-place ; those 
of the lower tier, nearest the stern window's in 
the great cabin, are to be preferred, they being 
both moic airy, and more light: the latter will be 
found an object to those who are studious, or 
partial to reading in bed, which, on board-ship, 
is held to be a most delectable recreation. 

In adjusting with the captain, or his purser, 
it is proper to be very exact in stipulating for a 
j^iPlh in the great-cabin ; and it would be as well 
to notice tiie conveniences to be afforded, in the 
body of the receipt given for the passage-money. 
Not that I would lead to the supposition of de¬ 
ceptions being practised intentionally ; but, in 
the hurry of business of considerable importance, 
such lesser items w'ill occasionally slip the me¬ 
mory, giving birth to disagreements which not 
only are attended with future distrust, but may, 
perhaps, be beyond the possibility of remedy. ] t 
should, however, be considered that a bed-place 
in the great-cabin, which generally is fitted up 
for eight, or, at the utmost, for twelve, will be 
chargdcl somewhat higher than one in the steer¬ 
age ; the latter, being an open passage, totally 
devoid of privacy, exposed to violent currents of 
air, not always of the sweetest, and subject to 
many obviouk inconveniences. 
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Among the ship’s company, two or three 
men, or hoys, are usually excused the general 
duty of the ship, for the purpose of attending 
the passengers: when other matters are set¬ 
tling on board, care should he taken to engage 
owe of these attendants to do all the work in the 
cabin, if one is hired ; namely, to clean boots 
and shoes, brush clothes, clean the basons, pro¬ 
vide hot and cold water, attend to the boxes in 
the hold ; with a variety «>f et ceteras which will 
soon obtrude into notice, f'or such g<»od oifices, 
about three or tour guineas v.ill be expected;^ 
but it must not be supposed that, for su<|||a 
compensation, a man will devote his whole time 
to one passenger; nor, indeed, is it necessary 
that he should, since an active, intelligent fellow', 
who has been used to such menial olfices, may, 
with great ease, give satisfaction to at least four 
or five. When such an aid cannot be obtained, 
on account of the scarcity of hands on board, a 
douceur to any of the mates’ servants will answer 
every purpose, besides prf»bably giving the ad¬ 
vantage of being served by one perfectly conver¬ 
sant with ship affairs, and possessing some influ¬ 
ence with the captain’s steward; w'it;h whom I 
humbly recommend to all passengers that they 
keep on good terms; he being no small man in 
his way, and having the power to afford many 
convet»®ftces, which, though in the estimation 
of folks on shore apparently insij^nificant, are. 
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nevertheless, of considerable value to those un¬ 
accustomed to a sea-life, and cooped up for 
months within such narrow limits ! 

This reflection leads me naturally to the consi¬ 
deration of that line of conduct which should, 
on all occasions, be maintained by those who 
wish to pass their time as agreeably as circum¬ 
stances will admit, and tor appear respectable. 
In the first place, the captain will exact from 
every one on board, of whatever class, a perfect 
attention to the regulations of his ship; were 
he to allo\v any deviation, the whole would be 
aiming at the same indulgence, and subordina¬ 
tion would be annihilated! It is customary, 
whenever a person ascends from the gun-deck 
to the quarter-deck, or goes upon it from the 
cuddy, &c. to touch his hat; even though no 
one should appear there : a breach of this rule 
would be considered grossly insulting, and might 
induce to a rebuke, by no means pleasant to the 
feelings, or adding to the credit, of a gentleman. 
When it is considered with what a high hand 
the officers of ships are obliged to uphold their 
authority, over a numerous crew composed of 
all nations, and often including the most hard¬ 
ened ami daring culprits, we cannot but applaud 
every practice tending to preserve order, regula¬ 
rity, and decorum. 

The hour for breakfast may be generally stated 

VOL. I. D 
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to be eight, for dinner two, for tea six, and for 
supper nine. The first is announced by the 
great bell on the fore-castle, which always rings 
a sonorous peal when the watch, or guard, is to 
be relieved : tea-time is known by the same sig¬ 
nal. As the dinner hour does not correspond 
with the relief of the watch, it is usual to warn 
the passengers and officers by beat of drum: 
the tune of * Roast-beef* being daily heard, 
though it rarely leads to a participation of that 
viand whence its designation is derived. Very 
little notice is required to call together those 
who are disposed to partake of supper: for the 
most part, the company amuse themselves with 
cards, music, &c. during the evenings; or, 
when the weather admits, walk the quarter¬ 
deck ; observing to keep on the windward side; 
which is held to be the privilege only of the 
captain, the three senior mates, the purser, the 
surgeon, and those passengers who board at the 
captain’s table. 

Although nothing very sumptuous is to be 
expected on board-ship, yet there will be little 
or no cause to complain of deficiency. The 
breakfast ordinarily consists of good tea and 
coffee, with excellent biscuit, and, at times, 
rolls; which, as well as every species of leavened 
bread, come under the marine designation of 
‘ soft-tommy.* The butter, to be sure, is not to 
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be boasted of; it being utterly impossible to 
prevent its melting, so as to resemble liquid 
honey. 

It being studied to take on board as much 
fresh meat as possible, at the time of sailing, 
some joints of good beef and mutton may be 
served up for the first week ; after which the 
‘ corned^ (or slightly salted) meat comes into 
use. The ample supply of poultry, of all de¬ 
scriptions, fed in coops on the poop, and a 
small flock of sheep, perhaps from twenty-five 
to forty in number, maintained there on hay, 
&c. enable the captain, for the most part, to 
exhibit fresh meat, of. some sort, every day; 
which, added to abundance of prime beef and 
pork, salted for his use, together with tongues, 
pickles, sauces of all kinds, potatoes, rice, 
pastry, olives, &c. &c. form a tout ensemble^ 
where even the most dainty may find something 
acceptable to the palate. 

It cannot be supposed, that wine is so freely 
dispensed as when on shore; the ladies, how¬ 
ever, are generally supplied with as much as 
they may require during the repast; after the 
cloth is removed, the bottle is put round two 
or threfe times, according to the liberality of 
the commander. The last tour it makes be¬ 
ing accompanied with * good afternoon,* serves 
as a hint for the gentlemen to withdraw, until 
the hour for »tea; when, as already observed, 

o 2 
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they frequently amuse themselves until supper 
is readv. 

This last meal is little more than a matter of 
form ; it consists chiefly of cheese and biscuits, 
rasped beef, sago-soup, lobs kous, which is a 
carious medley of various ingredients, forming 
something midway between water-gruel and 
pcas-soup. One tour of the bottle, attended 
with ‘ good night,* closes the operations of the 
day. 

The water taken on board being strongly im¬ 
pregnated with filth, of various kinds and 
colors, soon becomes so nauseous as to be 
utterly unfit for the use of delicate persons: 
the quantity of animalculae it contains could 
not be credited by a person who had not seen it! 
On this account, several filtering-stones are 
used, through which the water finds a passage, 
leaving the impurities behind. This pt?rcola- 
tion is, however, extremely tedious, and does 
not entirely remove the taint; though it assur¬ 
edly so far sweetens it as to rend<;r the water 
very drinkable. The fecula left in the hollow 
of the drip-stone, are perfectly putrid. 

The ordinary beverage is table beer, or per¬ 
haps porter: in warm weather cxcellcni spruce 
beer abounds; sometimes, indeed, the whole 
crew are supplied with from one to two quarts 
daily. Is’or is the punch-boAvi suspended for 
empty shew ! By means of prepared lemon- 
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juice, aided by a good stock of the fresh fruit, 
carefully suspended in nets in the stern-gallery, 
&c. good punch, lemonade, and negus, are often 
served to the company. 

I strongly recommend, that all young persons 
should be embarked at Gravesend, or the Nore ; 
in preference to being taken on board at Ports¬ 
mouth ; by that means they become settled be¬ 
fore the genendity of passengers arrive, and 
escape that indescribable confusion attendant 
upon the sudden influx of whole hoys full of 
dead and live lumber I For such they appear 
when interrupting the several operations attend¬ 
ant upon a vessel’s getting under weigh. Those 
who purpose delaying to the last moment, 
should leave their cards of address with the 
purser, taking care not to be far from home, 
tliat he may, when proceeding to the India- 
House to receive the packets, send notice of his 
being about to quit cown. On receipt of such 
notice, no time must be lost in repairing to that 
port where the vessel may be ; it being custom¬ 
ary to sail so soon as the purser gets on board. 
Half an hour’s delay has proved the loss of many 
a passage. 

The great number of ships employed in the 
India Trade, occasions so frequent an inter-, 
course, that scarcely two months ever elapse 
without one or more being despatched to some 
part of India. Unless under very peculiar and 
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pressing circumstances, it is inadvisable to pro¬ 
ceed in any not bound to that part whither the 
passenger is destined : for, although it appears, 
on paper, very easy to get from Madras, for 
instance, to Bengal, such will not always be 
practicable; and so great a delay may elapse as 
should allow a vessel bound to Bengal, sailing 
perhaps a month or two subsequent to that pro¬ 
ceeding to Madras, to arrive at her port before 
the means might offer of getting on from Madras. 
Add to this, that freight and passage-money are 
infinitely higher in India than in Europe; which, 
combined with the hea\'y expence attendant 
upon long detention on shore, would prove the 
economy, as well as the speed, to be on the 
other side of the question. 

The time of sailing will, under common cir- 
curastances, decide the time of arrival. Ships 
leaving England, that is, the Land’s End, in all 
April, may be expected to arrive at Madras in 
all September; Avhen, if not delayed, they may 
run up the Bay in a week more, with great ease. 
As the northerly monsoon often begins to pre¬ 
vail in October, occasioning ships to stretch 
over towards Acheen-head, whereby from four to 
six weeks will be lost in getting to Balasore 
Roads, it is rather advisable not to sail later 
than March, if at liberty to choose the season, 
By^so doing, the arrival will take place at a time 
when the great heats are over, and the cold wea- 
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ther is approaching: two points not only eligi¬ 
ble as they relate to health, but to society also* 
The early, or late, arrivals of such writers and 
cadets, as are appointed for the same year, make 
ncvdifference whatever in the rank they are rela¬ 
tively to bear; that being determined by a gene¬ 
ral list transmitted by the Directors, generally in 
the last ship of that season., The pay, however, 
is calculated from the date of presenting the cer¬ 
tificate, before spoken of, at the proper office. 

The period of sailing will generally indicate 
the weather which may be expected during the 
whole passage. Such as leave the pilot in the 
spring will round the Cape of Good Hope about 
Whitsuntide or Midsummer, when winter pre¬ 
vails in that quarter; it being in 34'' south lati¬ 
tude: advancing to the northwai^, they will 
meet with the trade-winds from the tropic to¬ 
wards the Line, where, in all probability, light 
and variable winds may cause some delay. Ships 
leaving England in our autumn, round the Cape 
at their Midsummer, and reach Madras gene¬ 
rally in from eighteen to twenty weeks; cany- 
ing fair, but warm, weather all the way. If 
they arrive about the middle, or latter end of 
March,^ they may, by remaining for a few days, 
until the southerly monsoon is fairly esta¬ 
blished, sometimes reach the sand-heads in Ba- 
lasore Roads in three or four days. This is 
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obviously preferable to running over to the east¬ 
ward. 

I know nothing more unpleasant than being 
wind-bound! Nor, indeed, can there be well 
conceived a more certain recipe for draining the 
purse! The passenger must not suppose that, 
after having repaired to that port where the ship 
rides, he is at liberty to go on board instantly, 
and to remain until she sails. On the contrary, 
though he should not fail to intimate his arrival, 
and to leave his card of address, he must put up 
at some inn, or lodging-house, at his own ex¬ 
pence, until the signal may be made for sailing, 
by firing a gun, and loosening the fore top¬ 
sail, by that ship under whose convoy a fleet 
is to sail; or, if there be no convoy, by the 
senior captain ; who is, by courtesy, designated 
‘ Commodore.’ 

The Court of Directors have, latterly, in consi¬ 
deration of the inability of their junior servants to 
pay the heavy charges to which they are subject 
while in port, given an extra sum to the com¬ 
manders of their ships for each cadet’s diet in 
su.ch situations. 'J'his was no less necessary 
than considerate. It wnll have been seen, that 
persons going out in the civil service have fewer 
stipulations in their favor; for which the pre¬ 
sumptive reason is, that they are commonly the 
sons of gentlemen possessing large property: ihe 
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sum of J3000. having been so often given for 
writer-ships, seems to indicate that very little 
occasion could exist for interference in their 
behalf. 

— -When a ship arrives at any regular port, 
where accommodations can be had, the passen¬ 
gers arc, in like manner, expected to reside on 
shore, at their own cha^e. Such, to many, 
may appear unreasonable, or strange ; but, when 
it is considered to what heavy losses a com¬ 
mander might else be subject, which, divided 
among a number, w'ould appear trifling, and, at 
all events, not prove ruinous, the propriety of 
such a rule w ill not be disputed. This explana¬ 
tion may serve as a hint to parents, and guardians, 
not to ship young folks in forma pauperis^ under 
the prudent, but here inapplicable, precaution, 
of taking aw'ay the means of being extravagant. 
Emergencies often arise, w'herein a feAv guineas 
are indispensably recessary; and, as few go to 
sea with more cash than ordinary expences may 
demand, it is not easy to remedy the error. 

Where a youngman has established his charac¬ 
ter for imprudence, the only recourse is to place 
a few guineas, say from twenty to thirty, in the 
hands of the captain, or the purser, with direc¬ 
tions to supply what may be absolutely required, 
rather in form of a loan ; keeping the youth in 
Ignorance of his having a banker on board, and 
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giving him, at taking leave, perhaps five or six 
guineas, in order to carry on the deception. 

When it is known that no shop of any kind ex¬ 
ists in a ship, (excepting the purser’s slop-shop,) 
we must conclude there can be little opporUi'- 
nity for extravagance; the principal danger is to 
be apprehended from gaming, which in some 
ships reaches to a dreadful extent; always cre¬ 
ating difficulty, and rarely terminating without 
bloodshed. This, added to emulation for the 
favorable opinion of the ladies, may be considered 
the usual causes of discord. The latter is, in a 
great measure, restrained by that custom which 
fixes every passenger to the same seat at table 
during the whole voyage; whereby daily con¬ 
tests for vicinity are avoided. 

The number of accidents that have happened 
from trivial causes, renders it necessary to be 
extremely cautious in regard to smoking; which 
in all men of war, and India-ships, is permitted 
only on the fore-castle. By this means danger 
is avoided, and the stench carried away. It 
is to be lamented that so proper a regulation 
is not observed throughout the merchant ser¬ 
vice ; in which so much carelessness prevails, 
that it appears to me miraculous so many ves¬ 
sels arrive in safety. On my return from In¬ 
dia, 1 embarked at St. Helena on board a 
whaler, of which the captain had a strong pre- 
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dilection for his pi]pe, which was scarcely ever 
out of his mouth. His practice was, to smoke 
in the cabin where we dined, throwing his hot 
ashes down upon the deck, in which was a shuttle, 
wi small hatch-way, under his own seat. Two 
lieutenants of the navy, who w^ere fellow-pas¬ 
sengers, used to remonstrate very freely, bftt 
without the smallest effect,^ against so improper 
a practice. 

It happened, one morning, as we were off the 
Azores, that a suspicious-looking vessel hove in 
sight, laying-to und<T close reefed top-sails; we 
altered our course, and were immediately chased. 
Having at least forty-five young fellows, and 
about a dozen six-pounders, on board, we clear¬ 
ed ship for action. Imagine what was our sur¬ 
prise at finding, that, under the identical hatch¬ 
way, over which our captain had been perpetu¬ 
ally smoking, was a magazine of about thirty 
barrels of gun-powder; some hooped in, and 
some having their chimes barely covering their 
contents, which proved to be ready-filled car¬ 
tridges ! I conceive it would have been utterly 
impossible, if the vessel in chacc had proved 
an enemy, and that we bad been compelled 
to defend our ship, to have avoided being blown 
up! 

Many are in the habit of reading by candle 
light ill their beds: this only requires to be 
known to the officers, to be comptejy over- 
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ruled ; nor will they, unless jn cases of indispo¬ 
sition, allow a candle to be burning after the 
passcngere have generally retired to rest. Hence, 
only a few wax tapers, or bougies, can be re¬ 
quisite. When it is considered, that a ship is> 
composed of materials for the chief part highly 
combustible, and, that in such a situation a fire 
spreads with astonishing rapidity, defying the 
exertions of all on board ; also, that there is little 
chance of many lives being saved, unless other 
vessels may be in company ; we ought assuredly 
to adopt every means of guarding against so ter¬ 
rible a calamity*. 

Most ships have a small fire-engine on board, 
which is not only an admirable safe-guard, but 
facilitates the washing of decks ; an operation 
that usually takes place once or twice weekly. 
At such times all the chests are sent below, and 
all the hammocks hauled upon deck, for the pur¬ 
pose of being aired. Seamen become habitually 
cleanly in their persons, and in their bedding; 
but when recruits are on board, they, being less 
attentive to personal appearance and to comfort, 
not only breed vermin, but sometimes propagate 
infectious diseases. Hence, a small quantity of 
vermin-ointment will perhaps prove an useful 
SLiccedaneum ; its timous application prevent¬ 
ing the, growth of any colony, of which some 
stragglers may have laid the foundation. 

When the decks are washed, it is customary 
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to exercise the seamen in the use of gi’eat guns. 
For this purpose the drum beats to quarters ; 
when all repair to their several stations, and, 
under the instruction of the several oflicers, go 
through the ordinary operations attendant upon 
that branch of discipline. No persons, of what¬ 
ever description, females excepted, are exempt¬ 
ed from being appointed to some post, where 
their services may be efficient. The military 
officers are allotted to commands on the poop, 
fore-castle, waist, &c; having under them such 
cadets and recruits as may be on board; the 
whole acting as marines. The surgeon, with his 
mates, those of the sick who are incapable of 
taking an active part, together with all females, 
descend to the cock-pit; which, being below 
the level of the w'ater-line, is tolerably secure 
from danger; though sometimes a shot, betw’eeii 
wind and water, will find its ivay to that retreat. 

The crew are always portioned into tw'o 
watches, except when very numerous ; in which 
case, as well as during the time a vessel is in 
port, they divide’them, including recruits, &c. 
into three watches. The chief mate com¬ 
mands the starboard-watch; the second mate 
commands the larboard-watch ; and, when there 
are three, the other, called the raid-w'atch, is 
commanded by the third mate. It is custom¬ 
ary to relieve the watch every four hours, except 
in the interval between four and eight o^clock 
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in the evening, which is divided into two reliefs, 
of two hours each, called ‘ dog-watches.* But 
for the intervention of these, there would be no 
change in the times of coming upon duty ; as 
each of the starboard and larboard watches 
would, respectively, come on at the same hours 
daily; and this would be the same, even if a 
mid-watch existed: whereas, by dividing the 
evening-watch, it occasions an odd number, and 
changes the tour, or series, every day. 

AVhere supplies of provisions are not attain¬ 
able, it necessarily follows that each person on 
board can receive only a stipulated allowance of 
meat, water, &c. This does not always affect 
those who are at the captain’s table; though it 
is generally recommended to the passengers to 
be economical in their expenditure of water for 
washing, shaving, &c. In some ships they are 
restricted to a quart daily, and if the crew are 
upon short allowance, which is understood to be 
the case when each man receives less than two 
quarts, the passengers and officers have little or 
no fresh water allowed for the above purposes ; 
but their beverage at table is rarely limited, ex¬ 
cept under the pressure of actual necessity. 

All things considered, the privations experi¬ 
enced by passengers to India are by no means so 
numerous, nor so severe in their operation, as 
might at first view be apprehended. In many 
ships, ladies and gentlemen skilled in music are 
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adventitiously assembled, and, by their united 
talents, afford a most pleasing recreation to all 
on board: few vessels are totally destitute of 
some means to attract the parties towards the 
quarter-deck ; where, in the cool of the even¬ 
ing, during fair weather, the merry dance for. a 
while banishes and contributes to give a 

wholesome impetus to the circulation. 

Those ladies who are partial to music should 
be particularly careful that the piano-fortes 
they may take with them, be constructed' in 
such manner as may exempt them from those 
wondrous effects produced by the climate of 
India. I have had the pleasure of aiding several 
friends in this instance, and found that the in¬ 
struments made for exportation could never be 
depended upon, unless clamped at every joint 
with plates of brass, and secured, in the more 
delicate parts, by means of battens well screwed 
and cemented to the sounding board. Experi¬ 
ence has fully satisfied me, that the pianos most 
appropriate for hot climatesaremade by C lementi, 
Kirkman, and Tomkinson, at their respective 
manufactories in London. 

Ladies will derive considerable convenience 
and gratification from having an exterior case 
made to enclose the piano-forte, leaving a space 
of about an inch all around. This outward safe- 
• guard should be of planed deal, stained of a ma¬ 
hogany color,* or painted ; and it should'open in 
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front, so as to admit of playing the instrument, 
while its lid should be fixed upon hinges, that it 
may be thrown back at pleasure. The lower 
part of the frame may be packed, and laid by ; 
a spare frame of deal being substituted diTring 
the voyage, with a set of shelves below to con¬ 
tain music, books, &c,; all locked up by means 
of folding doors. Both the exterior case, and 
the frame, ought to be furnished with lacquered 
iron handles, w hereby to lift them occasionally ; 
but particularly intended to secure them to the 
side of the ship, and to the deck: without such 
a precaution the W'hole would be tumbled about, 
and shivered to atoms, by the vessel’s motion. 

Gentlemen who perlorm on stringed instru¬ 
ments, should be careful to provide an ample 
supply of strings, firsts and fourths especially; 
they being not only very dear, and perhaps da¬ 
maged, when procurable, but at times not pro¬ 
curable, in any part of India, for love or money I 
Reeds for oboes, clarionets, bassoons, &c. are 
similarly circumstanced. Nor w'ould it be su¬ 
perfluous for a lady to take wdth her several sets 
of wires for her piano ; they being very scarce. 
At all events, she ought to qualify herself to 
tune the instrument; which may be effeoted in 
the course of a month, or six weeks, by atten¬ 
tion to the instructions of a regular tuner, who 
would feel himself w^ell satisfied under a mode¬ 
rate compensation. This is a point whereon I 
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rivt ell rather particiVlarly ; knowing that, even in 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, a good tuner is 
not always to be had ; and that, in all other 
situations, throughout the interior, scarce a pro¬ 
fessional person can be found. Besides, in a 
country wliose climate deranges the most skilful 
adjustment of the wires, often in a few minutes, 
merely by a slight exposure.to heat, or to damp, 
the expence attendant upon such frequent 
tunings, as are indispensably requisite, ivould 
spec'dily absorb the full value of the instru¬ 
ment itself; the ordinary rates being a guinea 
for a grand-piano, and twelve shillings for a 
square one. Therefore, whether considered as 
a convenience, or as a matter of economy, too 
much cannot be said in recommendation of every 
lady’s learning to tune her piano before she em¬ 
barks. 

It being impossible to say how soon rough 
weather may be experienced after leaving port, 
(indeed, sometimes ships get under weigh while 
it is blowing very fresh,) it is usual to lash the 
dinner tables to the deck, placing their feet in 
morticfs cut into small blocks, called cleats, 
which, being firmly nailed down, generally keep 
the whole sufficiently firm. It is not easy to 
render the chairs equally secure ; but they are 
tolerably steadied by nailing two rows of bat- 
Tens on each side of the table, 4so as to embrace 
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the legs of the chairs, which, in tliis mo<lc of 
securing them, ought all to be of e(iual com¬ 
pass from front to rear. It rot|uircs, aft(?r all, 
some management to preserve an equilibrium 
when a ship rolls much ; which it tloi’s Chielly 
in a calm, or in a gale of wind. In the liu inei 
instance, the transitions of reclination iiom star¬ 
board to larboard, aprl rice versa., are often very 
great, owing to the luravy swc'll \^'hich alternateh 
raises the ship, and again sinks her into tlu- 
trough made by two suc<*essive waves. How¬ 
ever curious it may schmu to persons uisac- 
quainted with sea afl'airs, it is iu'Vi.‘rtiu.‘!ess cer¬ 
tain, that more masts an.' lost ]>y rolling in a 
cairn, than by stress of weather, 

in regard to that most distressing malady. sv.'U- 
sickuess, it is not possil>le. to iay down any spe¬ 
cific mode ftf j>recaution, or of remedy : it ordi¬ 
narily^ commences with that agitation ucc-asioned 
in the vessel’s unttion, hvcither the wind’s i()r(re, 
or the water’s imdulation. I’ew e;xj)erienet^ mun- 
than a few qualms, while tin* water is smooth ; 
such as is the case in going (ht’oiigh tl\e Ne«'dli's 
vyith a leading wiml, in fine? weatiier; but when 
upon a wind, with a chopjhng sea, and suddi'ii, 
or forcible, gusts, all who are not aecu^stoined 
to the motion, become most op])ressively sick. 
However much they' maybe aiTected by this ens- 
tomary derangement, those snliering tinder jis 
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ihflnonce are morij frequently objects of derisive 
morriinent, than of compassion. The prevalent 
oi)inion is, that, in a few days, the complaint 
will disapjiear ; hence it is regarded as a matter 
of course, and as a seasoning, whi(;h, by its mode 
of operation, ratiier conduces to health, than to 
a dangerous issue. That such is the usual result, 
cannot be denied ; but there are some constitu¬ 
tions which cannot stand so forcible an attack: 
women, in general, are most severely oppressed 
by it, and some few fall victims thereto. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the reci- 
|>es, which those who fancy themselves qualified 
to prt;scrib(^, tender on this occasion to the un- 
liappy sufjerers. 1 believe that acids and lau¬ 
danum, in repeated small doses, are most suc- 
rtessfully administered ; though 1 have seen them 
fail, d’hat unfeeling advice given to the unwary, 

• to drijik a glass t)f spirits,’ invariably tends to 
aggravate ail the symptoms, and, wdth those 
not habituated to such strong remedies, pro¬ 
duces all those inconveniences attendant upon 
miper-added irritation. The fresh air upon deck 
will be found considerably to diminish the force 
of the complaint; but the eyes should be 
kept .shut, and the attention be withdrawn 
fj’om the sea, and from the rigging; of both 
which the motion is peculiarly calculated to 
increase that swimming in the head inseparably 
attendant on sea-sickness. If, notwithstanding 
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these precautions, the nuusea/’and derangement 
should continue, it will be proper to retire to 
bed; observing the precaution of lying on one 
side, and keeping the eyes closed. 

There may, perhaps, be no harm in taking a 
small case of spirits on board ; but such is by 
no means indispensable; tluiy do not com(! 
within the scope of a gentleman’s cxjjcnditure ; 
and, unless preserved witli uncommon vigilanc«% 
will probably be drawn off b}' some adventuring 
fellow, provided with a pi<rk-lock, while the 
owntT is either asleep or absent. 1 cannot too 
strongly inculcatt', that every thing should be 
under lock and key : ships, of every descrip¬ 
tion, are infested with petty pilferers, and sonn - 
times with more expert and daring thi<'ves; 
who will not fail to ]nirloin whatever ran be 
turned to use, in such manner as may not lead 
to discovery. I ho effects of passengers, espeei- 
allv, are considered to be fair booty. Blankets, 

V • ' 

sheets, &c. will all disappear towards tlu* <‘iose 
of a voyage, or when in a port w'hore they can 
be sold, or bartered away, if their owners con¬ 
fide too much in the honesty of their neigh¬ 
bours-. 

The third mate generally has a mess, in the 
expenccs of which the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
mates sometimes partake ; the purser and sur¬ 
geon being invariably at the captain’s table. 
'I'hc cr.prain’s clerk, who is usually a midship- 
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man, the surgeorVs mate, when tliere is one, 
and the second class of passengers, all mess with 
the third mate, who is allowed a certain space 
before tlie officers’ cabins ; which, being en¬ 
closed with canvas, makes a very tolerable 
berth, wherein tlie table is laid. Those of Jhe 
mess who belong to the ship, subscribe to lay 
in such articles of provision, chandlery, &c. as 
may suffice lor their own consumption; the 
fsurns paid by passengers, who associate with 
them, being applied in due proportion towards 
the maintenance of the latter; any balances 
arising therein becoming the perquisite of the 
third mate. 1 have heard, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of so large a proportion of live stock as is 
destined for the captain’s table, the mate’s mess, 
in some ships, claims the palm in many respects. 
Whmi so many passengers arc ordered on board, 
as to render it impracticable for the captain to 
accommodate the whole at his table, the later 
applicants are consigned to the mate’s mess dui’- 
ing meals ; but are admitted, so far as conveni¬ 
ence can be extended, to a participation of the 
amusements and society of the round-house. 
On some occasions the mate’s mess has, from 
the above cause, been able to boast of rather 
eminent characters. 

Those who are fond of fishing, may some¬ 
times derive much amusement from the posses¬ 
sion of a stock of tackle suited to the occasion. 
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In warm weather, owfa-rially^towards the Lino, 
when nuiderate neatlier and calms prevail, many 
sharks may he taken. 4'he lioek i'or this pnr- 
po?(' onyhl to he al)Out a toot lonj^ in tite shank 
(the other ])urts h-earinu' a just prop^irtion) wfiieh 
should be Himly attached to a stout piece ot‘ 
chain, from two to four i'eet in length, iiavintr at 
its other extremity a-loop and swi\ e!, to which 
the rope (such as is calU-d im h and half rope, 
and outtht to he full a hundre<l yards lonn) is 
tied ; the bait, a piece* <if‘ fat pork, of about 
three or four pounds w'eii^ht. d iie weielit ol 
llie. chain and hook w ill sulfiee to sink the bait 
to about tinny h-et l)eif)w the surf'ic<', wljere it 
W’ill soon l>e discerned by tlie siiarks. which 
generally keep under the vessel's botUnu. or 
play around her at a considerable «iepth : though 
they will occasionally rang<* along tlie ship’s 
side, or bask nnder the stern, so as (o be ( asily 
shot will) a miisrpiet bail, or struck with a har¬ 
poon. 

i'^\(“n at tiie depth of hfty I’ei.-t, the shark may 
be distinguished as he aj)})ro;\<‘1u‘s the hait, hy a 
luminous ajipearama*, exlemliiig in an oval form, 
in tlud tiircctiou in wiiich In* swims. He gene¬ 
rally stuAes with avidity, turning on his side at 
the nuiment; w ithout wdiicii he c<>uld not get 
it into hi.'} month, ow ing to the excessive length 
of his i!j)))( r jaw. bo soon as tlic bait is in Ins 
mouth, tlie fish, mi I’celing the resistance of the 
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rope, makes a suctlcn plunge downward, at the’ 
same moment recovering his former position. The 
hook, being extremely sharp, rarely fails to pierce 
the jaw, when, in an instant, the whole lengtli 
of line will be run out. As no human force 
ix_)iild properly be relied on to check the fishes 
course, the end of the rope is either fastened to 
some timber-head, or to a jlackle fall: the latter 
is pn'ferablo, because it adds to the length of 
the line, and does not check the fish so suddenly; 
without the latter precaution, the rope may be 
sjiap))ed, or tlic hook torn away from the shark^s 
jaw. The quantity of heavy line, added to the 
weight of the hooks and chain, soon bring the 
fisli under command, when he is towed up to 
the gang-way, and there, by means of a slip¬ 
knot passed over his fins, hoisted into the 
waist. 

Juwv persons will taste of a blue shark, it 
being considered unwholesome; but of the 
brown shark, which rarely exceeds five feet in 
length, (while the former has been knowm to 
nieasure near thirty,) most of the seamen will 
solicit a steak. I'lie average sizes of sharks may 
be from six to twelve feet in length : it is very 
common to collect a pailful of young ones, each 
about a foot long, that take refuge in the pa¬ 
rent’s maw. Bi'hind the fins are usually several 
sucking-fishes, adhering to the sliark’s sides : 
these are supposed to live upon its blood ; but 
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some (loul)ts may he oijtcrtaiiiicd, at least whe¬ 
ther that is its sole suhsisUaice, when I state, 
that in Madras Roads I eavijiht, hy means of a 
hook and line put out I’or groiiud fishes, a suck¬ 
ing-fish that measured rather more than two 
feet. 

Sharks are in general attended liy what arc 
called ]iilot-fishes : these are beautifully striped 
bine and white ; in form they inueh resemble 
the chnb, and may measure from ten to filieen 
inches in length. When the shark disjdays him¬ 
self, the pilot-fishes may be seen jilayiug about 
Ins head and sides ; but when the siiip is going 
fast, ami tlie sliark keefis under tlie buttoin, or 
stern, at a considerable depth, the pilot-fishes 
often rise to th(‘ siiriiiee, assemhiing in the eddy 
ahout the stern-pt)st. 1 never could entice one 
of tliem to loucii a bait. 

In the higher latitudes, the albacorc, honeta, 
dolphin, &c. may often he sei'ti jilaying ahout 
the shi[> in great nuinb('rs ; som(;tinKs as though 
intent on keeping cmnpany fir scores of miles. 
Porpoises are yet more' familiar, and delight in 
preceding the ship, at a few yards distance ; af¬ 
fording, to those wiio are (-xpert, ('xcellent oppor¬ 
tunities for striking them with harpoons,, The 
liver of the porpoise is esteemed hy many to be 
as good as that of a pig; to which it bears some 
resemblance; the body of the fish is hy no 
tpeans palatable. The flesh of the dolphin is 
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extremely dry, as vis that of the boviota, which’ 
is commonly replete with small white animal- 
culm, not unlike short fat maj^gots. The alba- 
core is inconceivably rapacious ; otten springing 
several yards out of the water after the flying- 
fishes, as they skim above the surface; wdneh 
they sometimes do for lull two hundred yards; 
their great enemy darting along under their 
<‘Ourse with incrcdihle velocity, and rarely fail¬ 
ing to juake a prey of one, or more, as they fall 
into the. water in an exhausted state. 

Whil(^ lionetas, and dol})hins, may be taken 
by almost any bait, the albacorc rarely can bc 
attracted by anv dc'vict' wdierein there is not some 
r('S('m!)lance to the flying-fish, 1 have seen num¬ 
bers taken, when the ship has been going fast 
through the water, by securing a thrce-inch hook 
to a slip of bacon fat, cut into the form of a fish, 
and further disguised by a long white feather, 
taken from a goose’s wing, stuck on each side, 
'riie line for such a purpose should be stout laid- 
cord ; for, though bonetas rarely exceed twenty, 
and dolphins ibrfcy pounds, albacorcs w ill often 
be taken weighing from one to two hundred: 1 
have, indeed, heard of their reaching to three 
hundjed weight. Their flesh may be compared 
ith carrion ; it being coarse, tough, and very 
strong tasted; but, though not pleasing to the 
human palate, it is a very choice bait, attracting 
all fishes of fircy. Aibacores sometimes snap at the 
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log ; which is a small piece ojf triangular board, 
loaded at one corner with lead, and fastened to a 
long line wound on a reel. The log being lowered 
into the sea, will remain stationary; drawing the 
line oir the reel in proportion to the velocity 
with which the ship is then passing through the 
water: the number of yards run olT, while a 
minute glass is emptying, shews the number of 
knots, c. miles, sailed within the hour. 

It is not uncommon, when in the vicinity of 
islands, to see turtles lying on the surfiice of the, 
sea, fast ashjcp ; these can sometiuK’s be taken, 
if two or three careful men proceed in the jolly- 
boat, paddling her along with an oar out at her 
stern. Fhe turtle should be secured by one of 
the crew drofiping gently into the water, and 
swimming very cautiously until he can ])ass a 
slip-knot over the hind fin, generally called the 
Jipptr; the other end of the lim* being fast to 
some part of the boat. 

Touching at Ascension on our way from India, 
for the express purpose of obtaining a sujjply of 
turtles, 1 had an opportunity of witnessing the 
facility with v\ Inch they may be taken at certain 
seasons, when in the act of copulation ; as hap- 
{lened while Ave, were tlu're, in January. The 
turtles floated in pairs, in a state approaching 
to lethargy; allowing our whale boats to run 
along-side of them, Avithout, in general, being 
alarmed.* The first object was to pass a boat- 
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hbok over each shc^lder of the male, to prevent’ 
his escape ; for, on being touched, these, invari¬ 
ably quitted their mates, and endeavored to 
strike tlovvnwards. The instant the V»oat-hooks 
were })laced, their inverted points acting as 
curbs, a third hand dextort>usIy passed the noose 
ovtT the fipper, and left the turtle in charge of a 
second or third boat, to wjiich the other end of 
the noose line was fastened. In that manner we 
took about a dcraui one morning, in les.s than 
two hours; but were not equally successful in 
our opt ralious on shore, 'riiero we hid our¬ 
selves, about Jiight-full, behind the masses of 


rock every v. Uere scath red on the beach, and, 
allowing th(' leinales to ])ass us, with the inten¬ 
tion of depositiitg tln ir eggs in the dry sand, 
beyond the reach of the surf, endeavored to 
interce))t lijem in their way back to the water. 
Not a doubt was entertained that wcshould turn 
them over by scores ; but, with the cx(teption 
or one iinii>!'tui)ate t' lnaie, which hy chance ran 
headiong agaiust a (nag, our hopes proved to 
be visionary. The awkward gait of these un- 
wieluy auinial.s, added to the clouds of light sand 
taey tiio'w lip, fouipjrtcly deieuted our most 


zcMiOiis cxiatiour.. 


v» e. had recourse to our oars. 


placing tin-ill in the way of tlio turtle, and using 
them as levers m herewith to overturn the 


shiijiliiig animals ; liut in evr-ry attempt the tur¬ 
tle only slipped a little to one side : therefore, 
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after breaking several oars, ,we found it expe¬ 
dient to desist. 

While we were on shore, the gulls hovered 
about us like so many gnats ; absolutely dark¬ 
ening the air, and perching familiarly on our 
heads and shoulders. These subsist chiefly 
on the shoals of' mackarel cast ashore by every 
surf. I am confident that many a heave of the 
sea threw up a cart load of those fishes ; some of 
which were drawn off by the next heave, but 
thousands lay along the beach time enough to 
be carried oft’ by the gulls. Sharks were to bo 
seen in every direction, and of all sizes ; the 
large ones generally swimming near the. surface, 
widi their back-fins exposed to view, and the 
lesser ones at about two or three fathoms deep, 
on every side r)f the ship. I was desirous to 
catch one of them for the sake of its skin, but 
we were so environed by shoals of the chtdodon 
plcctorhenchua, or pleat-nose chtetodon, which 
took their station much nearer the surface, and 
intercepted my baits, though they were tied 
down to tlic liooks with ivorsted yarn, (some in¬ 
deed being enveloped in cloth, and secured in a 
similar manner), that not one hook was allowed 
to descend to the level whert; the sharks abound¬ 
ed. Many hundreds of the chalodon were taken, 
and, after being stripped of their skins, which 
make a beautiful black shagreen, though in the 
water tlHjy appear to be chiefly blue and yellow. 
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were thrown to their greedy brethren, by whom 
they were speedily devoured. 

It should be noticed, for the benefit of those 
who may touch at Ascension, cither on their 
way to St. Helena outward-bound, or in coming 
homeward from that rendezvous, that we hool^ed 
several very fine fishes, especially the much- 
admired Bull’s-eye, by trailing a bait, about fifty 
or sixty yards astern, as we sailed partly round 
the island. Close in shore, among the crags, 
just beyond reach of the surf, we caught half a 
boat load of old-maids in very little time. 

The moderp '‘ourse of ships proceeding to 
India, ordinarily carries them near the (’ape de 
V'erds, and Canary Islands ; where, if wine is to 
be taken in, a detention of ten or twelve days 
may haj)pen. This being, in all iwobability, the 
first opportunity that may ofier of going on shore, 
after leaving England, it may be proper to cau¬ 
tion the young adv<*iiturer not to ridicule, nor in 
any way to shew disrespect tow'ards, the religi¬ 
ous cereinonies of the Roman Catholics who 
possess those islafids. 

Under the exercise of prudence and discretion, 
all persons landing among the Portuguese arc 
certain of receiving every civility and attention ; 
but, when insulted, no race of men are more iras- 
cihl(! or vindictive: the oflender is sure to fall 
*a victim to their unrelenting vengeance! At 
eitlier of'thes'v? islands, but especially at St. Jago, 
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abundance of fnosh provisions may be obtained : 
in all of tbem the tropi(*al fruits abound, but 
should not be oaten t«) excess; lest a dysentery, 
'vvhieh, in those latitudes, jiroeeeds with hasty 
strides towards death’s portal, should ensue. 

JSIany vessels, aftta* proceeding down the At¬ 
lantic in a mid direction, between the Azores 
and the (^anaries, until they catch the trade- 
winds, which in that part blow constantly from 
the north-east, or nearly so, stretch ovt'r to the 
coast of Hrazil, aloii"' which they run, to about 
:30" south, lor the pnrp<ise of avoidin'? the south¬ 
east trade-wind j)revailiuci- to the southward 
of the Line ; then Ix'inc? in the nay of va¬ 
riable winds, they shape their course towards 
the Cape of Good Hope. Few (juit this coast 
without putting into some port for a supply of 
wood, water, fresh provision of sorts, &.o. Jlio 
.laniero is the most fre«]uented hy lirilish India- 
men, hcjth on account of its salif harbour, and the 
abundance of supplies it can afford. 13eing in 
latitude 2;/, it will be requisite to guard against 
the great heats incident thereto, aiul to be care¬ 
ful not to encounter the nighilv dews, which 
are here extremely heavy, and give birth to ih<.' 
most dangerous species of fever. 

The customs of the inhabitants throughout 
this coast being nearly alike', a fies<n'iptiou of one 
portion may suffice for the whole. 

The hatives of this part of South America ap- 
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jj-car to be particulgrly inoft'ensive, and to submit 
with perfect resignation to the authority of their 
conquerors. They are of a middling stature, and 
well-proportioned ; their complexions dark, and 
their hair lank and black. From what 1 saw of 
Pernambuco and Olinda, which lie in about 7* 
south, it should seem that the houses of the bet¬ 
ter class are Avell calculated to debar access to 
the poAverful influence of the sun ; u’hicli, for 
six months, is nearly vertical at the above paral- 
'lel of latitude, and does not form a \'ery acute 
ancrle with the northern horizon at anv time of 
the year. 

The i*ortuguese have orgauizt'd several regi¬ 
ments of the natives, clothed and armed in tlu^ 
European style : it was not <'asy to ast'ertain the, 
state of discipline of these troops ; but, if we 
are to judge from the equii>ment and appearance 
t>f the regiments in tlie mother-country, it might 
be reasonable to entertain some tioubts regarding 
their prowess. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the cli¬ 
mate, the Portugfiese inhabitants omit no reli¬ 
gious duties; nor do they ever a})pe;!r in tliat 
deshahilie we sliould exjJtct to see gciierali'y 
adoptetl among an efieminate people, imder such 
circumstances in.regard to locaiity. It could not 
fail^to prove higidy amtising, when wo beludd 
• bf)y^‘of about si.x or sevoji years c>f age, full- 
dressed According to court etiquette, wi\h bags. 
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ruffles, swords, See. represeuGn" the more anci¬ 
ent part of their population in miniature. Th(*se 
young gentlemen, as well as their seniors, and 
especially the ladies, were seen every- wIktc 
riding in vehiedes very strongly resembling the 
chair-palanquins of India, but carried by only 
two men ; one before and one behind. 

The profusion of compliments, and of real 
civilities, we experienced, were absolutely bur- 
thensome; we were evt'rv-where welcomed in 
the most kind and liberal manner; barges, row¬ 
ing from twelve to thirty oars, were at our com¬ 
mand, to take us to and from the ship, which 
could not pass the Bar of Pernambuco, and lay 
full four miles from the shore, in seven fathoms. 
As to fruits, fish, vegetables, and poultry, they 
may be had to any amount, of the first quality ; 
their beef and mutton an; not, however, much 
to be praised, and their pork is intolerably fat, 
without being firm. This last is one of the 
principal viands at the tables of tin; Portuguese, 
in every quarter of the glohe, and is dressed in 
various ways, all equally oftepsive to a delicate 
stomach. I'he serenity of the weather rendered 
the acquisition of a supply of excellent water 
very easy; the casks being floated to and from 
the shore; all fastened to ropes, and towed by 
the large boats already mentioned. 

The land lying low towards the beach, tlnmgh 
backed at some distance by hills, •occasioned us 
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to'bo within a few leagues before we discovered - 
our proximity to the continent; and we should 
probably have run into shallow water, had qpt a 
large floating object been seen about a mile from 
us. Our glasses speedily enabled us to distin> 
guish persons moving on a low fi'ame, that vye 
conjectured could be nothing less than some 
great fragment of a wreck. JSoats were imrncdi-* 
Htely hoisted out, and, in less than half an hour, 
we had the satisfaction to see our quarter-deck 
covered with a variety of fine fishes, chiefly rock<« 
cod, that had been taken by the industrious In- 
flians, w hose catamaran we had mistaken for the 
remains of some unfortunate vessel. 

Although we could not converse with these peo» 
pie, it was natural for us to suppote we were not 
far from land; to #hich they directed our atten¬ 
tion, and by significant signs, as well aS by lead¬ 
ing on the catamaran, of which they had hoisted 
the sail, pilotted us to the Hoads of Pernambuco, 
leaving us in good anchoring water, and grate¬ 
fully receiving some beads, and other trinkets, 
of no value in our estimation, but highly prized 
among them, in exchange for the excellent repast 
they had afforded to the whole ship’s company, 

A few days before our a rival at Pernambuco, 
the usual ceremonies attendant upon crossing 
the I^ne^^re’duly observed. Those -who had 
never/,jeen so far to the southward, were im- 
pressed with the belief that sundry operations, 

• VOL. I. p 
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by no means pleasant, we;re to take place; 
among other things, it was said they were to be 
suspended from the fore-yard arm, and to be 
thoroughly ducked by frequent dips into the sea. 
However unreasonable this may appear, there 
e:$ists no doubt of such a practice having been 
perfectly common about forty or fifty years back ; 
it was then regarded.as an excellent joAe, affording 
w'ondrous merriment to the veteran part of the 
crew. In time, the practice ceased ; either from 
the interposition of good sense, or owing to the 
judicious distribution of some liquor among the 
chiefs cff the dramatis persontp. 

The amusements incident on this occasion are 
not very tedious, and, though filthy in the ex¬ 
treme, cannot*^ be witnessed without exciting 
much laughter. About nblli, the boatswain, 
being full dressed as the god of the ocean, is 
supposed to hail the ship, enquiring whence she 
comes ? whither she is bound ? and if any per¬ 
sons are on board who never before crossed the 
^eat boundary dividing the northern from the 
southern hemisphere ? After much pompous 
fend authoritative elocution, wherein Neptune 
declares a firm resolution not to relinquish his 
rights, he ascends at the bow, under w;hich his 
car is supposed to be in waiting, whence, at¬ 
tended by his mates, whose parapherii-ba accord 
wids^e dignity of their office, and the jolem- 
the occasion, he proceeds to the quarter- 
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deck, where, after an appropriate ‘ speech, he 
exercises his powers'of divination, and in a few 
minutes discovers the several novices who aee to 
submit to his decrees. His god-head, like his 
progenitor of ancient times, invariably has an 
eye to business; and as the sea deity of t|ie 
Greeks was supposed to delight in ample, sacri* 
fices, so does his descendant, ot rather his repre* 
sentative, of our time, equally cherish the idea 
of copious libations in honor of the day. Hence, 
there is little difficulty in appeasing his'wrath, 
and conciliating his good*>will towards the vessel 
and her crew, by the immolation of from two to 
three gallons each, of good rum or gin ; which, 
being duly tendered to the officiating priests, soon 
reach their destination, and avert the threatened 
danger. 

While this is going on, some of the old hands 
are busied in the construction of a ship, which 
is to be launched in the presence of the deity, 
under whose auspices she is to sail the world 
over, and back s^ain, in perfect safety ! This 
important duty i& conducted with great precU 
sion, and takes place in the lee-waist, where ^ 
the novices among the sailors, recruits, are 
ranged in two rows, face to face, to represent 
the ribs of the stately Argo. 

I^is upf^ fo select some of the more pliant, 
or siUji of the party, to form the head and bows: 
one of thc^ being placed in the centre, looking 

p 2 
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forward, his head covered with a long swab, -of 
which the threads hang dowti nearly to his heels, 
and his face being smeared with all the filth the 
ship affords, by way of paint, is considered the 
typical figure suited to the nomenclature pf the 
vrasel. 

All being in readiness, the builders attend 
Neptune as he retires, in order to allow the 
shoars to be knocked away, that the launch may 
take place : the captain and his officers aid the 
farce by encouraging the; passengers to advance 
towards the waist, there to view the construc¬ 
tion ; when, at a fit moment, the god roara forth 
his mandate for committing his prote^i to the 
deep. It, however, unluckily happens that the 
vessel does not shew any disposition to quit the 
stocks; therefore, as she will not proceed to the 
water, the only chance of setting her afloat is by 
causing the water to proceed to her; which it 
accordingly does from some dozens of buckets, 
&c. previously secreted in the fore and main 
tops, and in the long boat, for that purpose. 
This drenching concludes tiie show, and the 
crew retire to make merry upon the amount of 
their collections, which, when not sufficiently 
abundant to afford a moderate allowance to each, 
is liberally augmented from the ship's stores, 

, The sabbath is alw^ays observed on beard e\jcry 
Iqdiaman with perfect decorum: there be«uig no 
chaplain on board, unless perchance passen- 
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ger, the captain, or one of the officers, reads 
the morning service,* and eventually a short lec¬ 
ture suited to the audience, consisting of all on 
board who are not confined by illness. It is riot 
easy to describe the decency which prevails ori 
such occasions ; the whole standing bare-headed 
on the quarter-deck, and refraining from every 
act, or look, that might trefSpass on propriety. 

Many sailors, notwithstanding the character 
in which they are generally accepted, are of a 
very religious disposition, and are easily led,by 
those who shew a reverence for the church esta¬ 
blishment. Yet, like most persons bred up in 
ignorance, they are shamefully superstitious, 
* mid often entertain notions very little ^ort of 
those which actuated their ancestors to throw 
Jonah overboard. However ridiculous it may 
appear, yet it is strictly true, that among hun¬ 
dreds of the bravest tars, one wag may, by whis¬ 
perings, groauings, &c. aided by a white sheet, 
and a hollow intonation, create a most disg^ce- 
ful panic. But our terrestrial population, of rior- 
responding rank, ban claim no title to laugh at 
their peers on the element. The sermon lately 
delivered and printed, by the Rev. Isaac Nichol¬ 
son, A. M. Curate of Great Paxton, in the 
county of jfcuntingdon, in consequence of two 
aftSviks ifi tile person of Ann Izzard, a reputed 
witch,* whereby Alice Russel, who endeavored 
to protebt that poor woman, was destroyed. 
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evinces the deplorable state in which the minds 
of our lower orders remain, ^notwithstanding the 
great expence incurred fqr the propagation of the 
Scriptures among them, and the infinite pains 
taken to instruct those who cannot afford to pay 
fijT education. 

Funerals at sea can rarely boast of much dis¬ 
play, but their attendants are often sincere 
mourners. Confined within a narrow space, the 
loss of a companion is not easily forgotten ; 
every object reminds us of his fate, and exacts 
a sigh ! Few linger, either of disease, or of 
wounds, so long as persons under similar cir¬ 
cumstances would do on shore. The want of 
room, of fresh air, of clean linen, of suitable 
diet, and of a change of scene, all contribute, 
notwithstanding the most assiduous attendance, 
to depress the spirits, and to aggravate the symp¬ 
toms. Above all, the ravages of scurvy are pe¬ 
culiarly distressing, and tend most to dishearten: 
even those in perfect health become alarmed, 
and, from that circumstance alone, often parti¬ 
cipate in the dreadful evil. 

It being utterly inadmissible that a corpse 
should be retained on board, no time is lost in 
sewing it up in a hammock ; placing a few lumps 
of coal, or other ponderous matter, f t the feet, 
to cause its sinking. Thus prepared,^!, is Taid 
upon a grating at the lee gang-way an^'^^afier 
the usual burial service, at which all attend, is 
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cdramitted to the deep. In some instances,* 
during calms, sharki have been seen to dart from 
under the v€»sel, and to attack the corpse in the 
most ravenous manner. It is well known that all 
sickly ships are attended by many of those fishes; 
which, if numerous in the vicinity of a healthy 
vessel, are, in the opinions of the crew, the 
surest indications of great .mortality on board. 
Without pretending to doubt the acuteness of a 
shark*s sense of smelling, it may be permitted 
us rather to ascribe their congregating to chance, 
than to their supposed powers of anticipation : at 
the same time there can be little doubt, that 
certain efiluvia must escape firom a vessel not 
duly purified by ventilation and ablution; and 
that such a neglect will rarely fail to induce dis¬ 
eases of the most malignant description ; thereby 
giving a latitude, among those who view things 
superficially, to adduce, instances apparently 
confirmative of their assertions. 

Whatever convenience it may be thought to 
afford to the survivors, it appears to me, that 
the customary sale of all the effects of the de¬ 
ceased, indiscriminately in general, is contrary 
to the dictates o*f prudence, so far as relates to 
salubrity. ‘ That, in such a situation, whatever 
is apprecjf.ble may produce a better price, can- 
ntf be i&iontroverted ; but I should rather incline 
to enmk were better to forego that advantage, 
than ter risk the dissemination of disease, though 
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not previously malignant, by an unlimited dis¬ 
tribution of the apparel of 4>ne demising under 
any clinical distemper. To say the leailst, per¬ 
fect ventilation should be given to every atom ; 
nor would the trouble or expence (if any) of fu¬ 
migating the wearing apparel, and bed-clothes, 
be ill bestowed: perhaps baking would be found 
the safest precaution. 

It has already been stated, that, in rounding 
the Cape, the weather may be expected to cor¬ 
respond with the season of tlie year: this is so 
well understood, that it is only during the sum¬ 
mer season in that quarter, vessels are consi-' 
dered to be safe in Table Bay, situated to tlus 
north of a low, flat, sandy isthmus, over which 
it is evident the sea formerly flowed into False 
Bay, lying a few miles to the southward. The 
mouths of the two bays have diifercnt aspects; 
consequently, when a channel existed such as 
I have described, the Table Moifntain, whence 
the northerly bay derives its designation, together 
with Cape Town, which stands between the 
mountain and that bay, together with Wine- 
burg, Witti-boom, Constantia, &c. &c. in¬ 
cluding a length of about forty-five miles by 
four, on an average, in breadth, must have been 
insulated. 

When a ship is to touch at the it,vis 

very desirable, on every account, that rer afi1,val 
should take place during the summer season; sq 
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tHat she may come to anchor in Table Bay, 
about half a mile Astant from the wharf. The 
convenience, thus afforded, of going infmedi- 
ately into comfortable lodgings, where nothing 
is wanting that can tend to the refreshment of 
persons fatigued by those narrow limits within 
•which they have been confined, probably for 
ten or twelve weeks, is iK>t to be calculated. 
The Dutch, it is true., are most offensively ava¬ 
ricious ; but that must be compounded for, in 
consideration of the satisfaction attendant upon 
the liberty of taking exercise in a fine climate, 
abounding with the most delicious fruits, the 
choicest vegetables, and that kind of social in¬ 
tercourse, which, chasing away the recollection 
of former langour, gives energy to meet suc¬ 
ceeding dulncss and inactivity. The British 
visitor will, however, experience considerable 
disappointnumt if he expects to witness the 
performance of dramatic pieces, or that jocund 
hilarity w hich with us prevails among persons 
long resident .together. On the contrary, the 
inhabitants of Oa^ie Town think of nothing but 
money-making; in w hich they are neither inex-p 
pert, nor very scrupulous. In public, they arc 
so awkwajlJ, stiff, and unsociable, that I have 
often beeyHurprised they did not go to sleep at 
thJr visW If such w'as the state pf- society 
•only a fe/^ years ago, what must it have been 
previous to the occupation of the Cape,* during. 
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the American war, by two French regiments; 
which, according to the confession of the Dutch 
themselves, made a very comiderahle improvetnent 
in their breed / 

Few of those -who take lodgers will admit 
such as do not board with them: the rates are 
not in any instance fixed, but the average may 
be taken at from three to four rix-dollars for 
each lady or gentleman, half-price for young 
children, and one dollar for each ..servant, per 
diem. From this it may be collected, that a 
single gentleman must be an economist if he 
manages to pay his expences of board, washing, 
horse-hire, &c. under thirty shillings daily.— 
The rix-doilar is fixed at four shillings ; but is 
an imaginary sum. Notes of any value may be 
had; but gold and silver currency are scarcely 
ever seen; the Dutch being extremely eager to 
obtain guineas at twenty-one shillings currency, 
and re-selling them at the rate generally of six 
and a half, or seven rix-dollars. Persons visit¬ 
ing the Cape should be careful to reserve their 
cash until about to pay their 'bills, and then to 
account their guineas at their euwent value, as 
above shewn. Such is the estimation in which 
bullion is held, that no small coii*s are any 
where to be seen; even shillings, anckstivers are 
paid in paper currency. PassengeuK^rom India 
ought to take a bag of rupees of theVotsD de¬ 
scription; for, whether sicca or tersooiy, each 
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will be gladly received, without distinction, at 
two shillings and s?xpence. 

The cookery of the Dutch is pretty nearly on 
a par with their flesh-meats; their beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork, being rarely of tolerable quality, 
and invariably made to float in strong sauce^ of 
which butter and spices are the chief ingredi¬ 
ents. The table is, in most houses, laid in a 
central hall, looking into a garden; the floors 
are all painted, that they Diay not absorb the 
damp when washed, as they are almost daily: 
the beds are tolerably good, and the apartments 
of a moderate size. Before every house, is an 
elevated terrace, on a level with the ground-floor, 
having at each end a seat, usually of masonry 
also. On this terrace, called the sleupe, the 
Dutch promenade half the day in fair weather, 
enjoying their pipes, and occasionally taking 
their sopkks; which are small glasses of raw 
spirits, for the most part hollands, their ser¬ 
vants tender to them at intervals, as a matter of 
course. 

The extensive gardens of the late Dutch 
Company, through the centre of which is a 
broad gravel-walk full half a mile in length, are 
crowded ^very Sunday evening, and on all fes¬ 
tive days, J)y a promiscuous group, who walk 
fi. partieaf to and fro, under the shade of the 
ana other, trees planted oil either side. 
Tljeretis alsd an institution, but of a more pri- 
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vate nature, and frequented, with few excep¬ 
tions, by the Dutch only. It is held at a neat 
house, where wines, &c. are sold, having at¬ 
tached to it a spacious garden; not unlike some 
of our tea-drinking places in the vicinity of 
London. This is called Concordia; a name 
perfectly unsuited to the scenes occasionally 
disgracing the interior, which has more than 
once excited the attention of our government, 
in consequence of the seditious principles of its 
visitors. 

The late Lord Macaitney did not fail to keep 
a watchful eye over Concordia, as well as to 
check, in their infancy, whatever attempts 
might be made to spread, and to inculcate, revo¬ 
lutionary principles. A large portion of the in¬ 
habitants being descended from delinquents 
who had quitted their native country, as Gil 
Bias says, ‘ not without good reason,* and hav¬ 
ing rarely paid much deference to their rulers 
in Europe, it is not to be wondered at, that 
those doctrines of the mountain, which con¬ 
demned Louis the XVI. should have been 
adopted at the Cape. Such was the advance 
made in the cant of the day, and so numerous 
were the meetings at Concordia, \hat -Lord 
Macartney judged it necessary to aAopt mea¬ 
sures for bringing his Dutch subjeew to thdV 
senses ; which he did in a manner thatVeflecled ‘ 
the gTeatest credit on himself, and evincd(d wath 
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what facility traitors may be subdued under a • 
just and energeticj government. Among the 
many who resorted to Concordia every evening, 
was a great farmer, known at the Cape under 
the designation of Boor., who was particularly 
smitten vvith the new-fangled terms of galUc 
civism: if I err not, his name was Van 
Clootz. lie was of inimense stature, and 
ordinarily wore a round slouched hat, about the 
diameter of a gentleman’s umbrella; and as he 
paraded througli the streets, sitting on the front 
board of his waggon, drawn by eight Spanish 
horses, always appeared like some, enormous 
wild beast belonging to Mr. Pidcock’s mena¬ 
gerie. 

This monstrous great man (long considered 
the key-stone of the arch-traitors of Constantia) 
was suinnioned, in a civil manner, by Lord 
Macartney; who, in becoming terms, rebuked 
him for his folly, and explained the whole ex¬ 
tent of what had been reported, regarding the 
proceedings of those w'ho visited the garden. 
Mynheer was noj; to be talked out of his vene¬ 
ration for the Revolution in Fi’ance; and declared, 
that, in his opinion, it would be equal to a 
martyrdons to die in so glorious a cause. It Was 
in vain hi.f Lordship depicted the horrors attend¬ 
ant upon ih great a reverse; the boor’s enthu- 
. siajim reI^le^ed him blind to such trifles, and to 
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dll those excesses which inseparably accompany 
civU convulsion. ; 

In the course of a few days, Van Clootz was 
infoiiiied, that a troop of cavalry had arrived at a 
farm he had on the borders of Hottentot Holland, 
about thirty miles from the Cape, and that it waS^ 
supposed they would remain some time in that 
neighborhood. The boor was delighted at the 
prospect of a long bill for hay, corn, &c. &c. folio 
after folio; every day’s stay w’as joyfully noted ! 
It was not long, however, before complaints were 
made that the troopers behaved in a licentious 
manner, killing his poultry, destroying his fences, 
plundering his garden, kissing his maids, and the 
I^rd knows what! Now, as most of his stock 
was consumed, it was no longer an object for 
Mynheer to court the stay of the cavalry ; there¬ 
fore he went boldly to Lord Macartney with a 
long list of damages, and his bill for corn, &c. 
demanding, in a very haughty manner, that the 
farm should be evacuated by his now ur 'velcome 
visitors. 

‘ Bless me, Mr. Van Clootz.,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘ why, I thought you was delighted with 
revolutionary principles ?’—‘ Yes, my lord, I am 
so; the acts of the French nation shou^ be writ¬ 
ten in characters of gold ! ’— ‘ And yet, Mr. Van 
Clootz, you complain against the tro^o I sent to 
be quartered upon you — no, no, Sir; \ou h^ve 
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been SO fond of the meets of revolution, that I 
am resolved you shall taste some of its bitters 
also: therefore the cavalry shall remain at your 
farm, until you acknowledge the benefits of Bri¬ 
tish protection, and retire peaceably to your 
lands, there to cultivate corn, instead of sowing 
sedition at Constantia.' 

The result may be easily guessed: Constantia 
was depopulated, and Mynheer \ an Clootz was 
held in derision throughout the Cape. It should 
not remain untold, that, however strict Lord 
Macartney might have been during the time he 
governed at the Cape, such was the impression 
made by his equitable, liberal, and firm conduct, 
that, when he embarked for Europe, the inha¬ 
bitants were truly grieved ; but consoled them¬ 
selves under the hope, that a petition they sent 
to his Majesty, for the re-appointment of his 
lordship, might prove successful. 

Many of the farms, within the compass of a 
morning’s ride, are well worth seeing; not as 
objects of imitation, but as displaying much 
novelty, and tending to afford a just idea of the 
character of a Dutch agriculturist in that quarter. 
The vineyards, and depots of wine at Constan¬ 
tia, are c^tainly curious ; especially when it is 
considered, that the soil which produces tha^ 
luscious wine, is confined to a very few^ acres, 
I Ijelicve not more than forty, beyond which, 
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sets from the same vines, under circumstances of 
perfect ecjuality, i/i regard to site and culture, 
produce a very different liquor, little superior to 
that sold at the several wine-houses at sixpence 
per quart, and possessing a peculiar terraceous 
flavor, which does not diminish by keepiwg- 
Tlie stranger not habituated to the use of the 
Cape wines, either white or red, should be ex¬ 
tremely cautious on his first arrival to avoid 
them ; drinking port in their stead. A neglet't 
of this precaution will produce considerable in¬ 
convenience, and may be attended with habitual 
diarrhoea. 1 was one of four, who, on landing 
at False Bay, drank about three or four glasses 
each, and were violently affected by it during 
the whole of the following night. 

Many whalers frequent the coast to the east¬ 
ward of the'Capc, w'herc they kill numbers of 
the white species, which supply both sj>erma- 
ccti, and the oil bearing that name. In False 
Bay, which includes a space equal to at least 
two hundred square miles, black whales may 
often be seen sporting about; .as, indeed, they 
may, in Table Bay, close in among the rocks, 
about half a mile below the tort. A few arc 
killed by the crews of such ships as*^have not 
been so fortunate as to fill with the former kind ; 
but it seems to be done almost as ml^'ch for pas¬ 
time as for profit; the oil extracted from black 
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^vKales being very low in price; it neither burning 
well, nor making so good soap as the spermaceti 
kind. 

Although the winter months are held to be 
very dangerous for vessels riding in Table Bay, 
on account of the dreadful swell that soiQjetimss 
sets in from the north-west, towards which it is 
much exposed, it is, howe\*er, rare that vessels 
are lost therein during that season; no doubt, 
in consequence of their very short stay, and of 
their usually proceeding to Seamon^s Bay, the 
inhabited part of which is about twenty-five 
miles from Cape Town. The Sceptre, of 64 
guns, together with a Danish 74, and about ten 
or twelve other vessels, were wrecked in Table 
Bay on the 5th of November, 1799 ; a period 
when a gale of wind from the north-west is never 
expected. To make up for the deficiency, that 
part of the year is ettended with very stiff 
breezes from the south-east, which drive up the 
small gravel against one’s face wdth such force 
as to give very acute pain. These south-easters, 
as they arc called; certainly produce excellent 
effects ; cooling the air, and destroying an infi-, 
nitc number^of ins'ects. 

Nature has been truly liberal in the profusion 
of flowers she has scattered throughout this part 
of Africa; the plains are covered with heaths, 
(Tr heathers, of an exquisite fragrance, of ,bound¬ 
less : ariety, aiwi of the most delicate cbloring 
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and formation. The whole country, where flic 
soil is not absolutely barren, teems with all that 
could enrich a })Ieasure garden; among these, 
the wild geraniums bear a large proportion ; tin* 
plain beyond the camp at Wine-Burg absolutely 
resembling a rich carpet! 

The opposite side of Table Bay, as seen from 
Cape Town, offers ‘nothing pleasing to the eye ; 
the coast appearing to be tow, sandy, and barren, 
rising gradually into a range of hills, displaying 
little arborage, or verdure, which comu^ct with 
those on the east sid(' of False Bay, forming a 
part of the district called Hottentot Holland ; 
wherein are partially interspersed small farms, 
that combine to supply Cape Town with pro¬ 
vision. 

The back of the Table Mountain, so called froisi 
its top appearing horizontal for several, hnndrer] 
yards,indeed, for ucarhalf a mile, is rugged, and of 
a most dismal hue. AFhen the wind blows from 
the Avestward, the clouds come rolling down, 
perfectly concealing the mountain nearly to what 
appears to be its base. In that, howcAor, tiio 
spectator is deceived ; for a block-lion.se erected 
on a part of the hill where the .sig»;al port stands, 
called the Lion’s Hump, and which is also ap¬ 
parently near the base, has been ascertained, by 
measurement, to equal the highest partof Clibial- 
tar in elevation above the sea. From this, as well 
as from its being discernible at full thirty h’pgues 
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dfistancc, some idea may be formed of the stu¬ 
pendous height of the Table Mountain. 

It appears probable, that but for that regula¬ 
tion which disqualifies persons who unnecessarily 
put into harbours deemed at certain periods un¬ 
safe, from recovering their insurances ifrt casfe'of 
* loss, few ships would resort to False Bay. The 
distance, the badness of the road to Cape Town, 
the difficulty of procuring supplies and stores, 
with various other inconveniences, combine to 
give the preference to Table Bay, notwithstand¬ 
ing the reputed hazard. At Cape Town abun¬ 
dance of accommodation, of every description, 
maybe had; whereas, at Seamon’s Bay, there 
are not more than two or three bouses where 
persons of respectability could lodge. In saying 
this, I exempt the quarters allotted to the offi¬ 
cers, which arc very comfortable. After all that 
can be urged in favour of Seamon’s Bay, it is by 
no means a safe harbour ; as the bones of several 
vessels, deep buried in the sandy beach, at the 
most retired part, which is a perfect cut de 
sac, sufficiently corroborate. There are, besides, 
sunken rocks neay its mouth, on which several 
ships have Athick : one, called the i^ivil, from 
its flafsurface, caused the loss of the Colebrook, 
"Tridiaman, some years ago. Another, designated 
the Bellows, from the perpetual roar it occasions, 
stan’jls about two miles from the south^nmost 
point of. the Cape : it is not so dangerous as the 
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Others; being discernible full ten miles off, 
owing to the imraence surts, arising from a strong 
current towards the westward, which are per¬ 
petually breaking over it. 

The Cape, considered as a colony, cannot be 
saiti, ar^present, to be valuable in any rt'spcct, 
except as an asylum for shipping, homewaj-d or 
outward bound. The supplies requisite for the 
town are derived from the labors of a few boors, 
settled at some distance. IJencc, provisions are 
by no means cheap; nor would they be so, even 
if the demands of St. Ileloia could hcanswt'red 
from any other quarter; since the indolence of 
the Dutch agriculturists would, it is to be feared, 
cause them to limit their operations in proportion 
as the consumption might decrease. It is, doubt¬ 
less, owing to some such cause, that the greater 
part of the slaves are maintained upon a very 
black, heavy kind of bread, on whicli the fat of 
sheeps’ tails is smeared, as a substitute for but¬ 
ter ; and that the lower classes of the population 
live in the most wretched manner. This should 
seem inexcusable, where thousands of acres of 
good soil lie unheeded, within such a moderate 
distance of the town as could scavtit,*y fail to re¬ 
pay the ordinary exponces of cultivation. 

Although neither coal, nor peat, is found at 
the Cape, and the colony is dcj)endant entirely 
on the arborage of the vi<-inity fer fuel, it isp'ery 
remarkable that little, or rather* no, piiins are 
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taken to insure a supply. If we except a few* 
plantations, made purely for ornament, at the se¬ 
veral garden-houses within six or seven miles of 
Cape Town, we may in vain search for any symp¬ 
toms of foresight in respect to the future supply 
of so indispensable an article. 1 recollect^-sta^jpg 
this to a gentleman, who seemed to bef in other- 
respects, well informed of Cape affairs; but he 
silenced me with a remark which appeared un¬ 
answerable ; taking for granted it was true. He 
said, ‘ We have endeavored, ever since taking 
possession of the colony, to induce the Dutch 
to plant, and to till, the adjacent lands ; but in 
vain: they prefer a scarcity, or at least a pretended 
one, on all occasions ; because they think it dis¬ 
tresses us, while, at the same time, they have an 
excellent plea for extorting the highest prices. 
I’ossessed of his ivaggon, and team. Mynheer 
can always supply his own wants at a certain 
rate ; but if more is brought than is required for 
his own use, the surplus is spared to us for a sum 
which covers the whole expence: therefore, the 
dearer the articlo, the better for the waggon- 
master! * 

1 am free confess, that w'here such hauteur, 
indolence, and extortion prevail, and that, too, 
a ery e xtensively and actively, against a protect¬ 
ing power, (for we really do not appear as con¬ 
querors in that quarter,) I should not hesitate to 
adopt "Sach measures as might fully meet the 
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exigency. If, in so doing, 1 should wound the 
feelings, or partially injure the rights, of the in¬ 
habitants, my argument would be brief, viz. ‘ You 
created a necessity, and necessity lias no law. * 
Though, here and there, something resembling 
an^F.urc^ean vehicle may be seen, the g<ineral 
instrument of conveyance, whether of families 
travelling, or taking the air, is a waggon, usually 
drawn by eight small, but fiery horses. One 
Hottentot commonly holds the reins of the pair 
next the wheels, wdiile another, with an immense 
whip, not less in the whole than thirty ieot long, 
manages the team with w’ondrous dexterity. In 
these waggons are commonly three benches, 
slung crosswise, on leather straps ; each Inaich 
holding two persons. They are lik(‘wise j)rovid- 
ed with painted canvas tilts, made to take otf at 
pleasure. The motion of such a wagg(»n, w hile 
going over the rough part between the two capes, 
is ‘ viost horrible ! * 

The lumber-waggons are made in tin* nuh st 
manner, genenilly with large truck w heels ; some 
are boarded, or even thatched, al)ove, and abso¬ 
lutely look like moving houses. Whether ow ing 
to the awkwardness of their eonstruetion, or to 
the badness of the roads, or to that incorrigible 
thing called custom, may not be easy to dec'd**; 
though, possibly, their joint operation may be 
reasonably considered the cause; it‘is certainly 
true, that, even w'ith six or eight \?airs oil rather 
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Stout, but high-boned, oxen, such a wag^n 
rarely travels more than twelve or fifteen miles 
within the day. Nor is the plough a whit bet¬ 
ter managed. This stupendous machine, which 
appears calculated to turn up whole mountains 
in its progress, rarely gets through morp. than 
jwo roods daily, though drawn by sis^xen, all 
in a line, and aided by threejnen ; oAe of whom 
holds the plough stilt, (there being but one,) 
another drives with the usual enormous whip, 
and the third guides the leading ox. 

The operation of thrashing is commonly per¬ 
formed in the open air, within an enclosed circle, 
about twenty yards in diameter, surrounded by 
a stone, or mud wall, about four feet high : the 
floor is made of clay and lime, rammed very 
hard. The sheaves being scattered vrithin the 
circle, the farmer’s homes are turned in, and 
driven about by a slave, who, being provided 
with a whip, stands in the centre, and chases 
the cattle about; while two, or more, of his 
associates in bondage, stir the sheaves with 
lurked sticks, in order that every part may be 
ctiually trodden by the galloping steeds. The 
w'innowing ij^donC in the same area ; the horses 
being sent into another circle, to repeat their la- 
...I tf i iv i vw hile several men, first removing the straw, 
sweep the thrashings towards the windward side, 
and there to|^ i^up, that the wind, which is com- 
monlyTSCCher tiffcible, may blow the chaff* to the 
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le<?side, while the corn falls nearly centrical ;-of 
course, as the latter goes with little further pre¬ 
paration to the mill, the flour may be supposed 
to contain no small portion of grit. The quan¬ 
tity of grain bruised, and left in the straw, must 
be. considerable. 

FeAv ships remain long enough to allow of pas¬ 
sengers proceeding to the interior; where, how¬ 
ever, they w'ould find much to admire. At some 
of the farms thev mav be well accommodated, 
with the great atlvantage of finding their purses 
far less burthensome on their return ! The fa¬ 
mous vineyards of Stellenbosch are well worth 
seeing, as is the Salt Lake, which annually rlries, 
leaving a bed of muriate of .soda many miles in 
diameter, and of unknown depth ! Siiroly, in 
parts accounted sterile, such a depot of manure 
ought not to be overlooked. The hot baths, si¬ 
tuate in a most romantic valley about forty miles 
from the Cape, demand the traveller’s attention. 
Whether he may proceed on horseback, (as I 
should recommend,) or in a waggon, a gun will 
be useful; both on account, of the prodigious 
quantity of game, of every description, and as 
a defence against the numerous wjjd^ beasts whicli 
infest all the woody country beyond Hottentot 
Holland. * . .i, 

1 have been induced to enter upon the forego¬ 
ing details regarding the Cape, fronvthe consider¬ 
ation 'Of its being intimately Wach^a ”to our 
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Asiatic possessions; and ‘because so large d 
portion of those who visit them, touch there; 
either in going to, or when returning from, India. 
The political importance of a point so advantage¬ 
ously situated, and having such an expanse of 
territory annexed, may, perhaps, at som§jtX*nye- 
nieut moment, become a subject fo^iture dis¬ 
cussion: ill the mean w’hile, asjj^nected with, 
the Cape, I shall treat of StTlTelena. 

This island is most singularly situated, being 
in the Kith degree of south latitude, and sepa¬ 
rated from the two continents of Africa and 
America by immense seas, in every part unfa- 
fhomalile: from the former it is about 1200 
miles distant; from the latter about 1800. Ac¬ 
cording to an analytic description, published in 
ISOo, it appears tolerably certain, that Saint 
Helena owes its elevation above the sea to some 
great convulsion of nature; probably to an earth- 
<piake: for it does not, like its neighbour Ascen¬ 
sion, slicw much remains of volcanic matter, 
junther does thoie appear any cavity at all resem¬ 
bling a crater.. On the contrary, the whole 
island is composed of immense strata of rock, 
chiefly bp,saj[tic, which, from the variety of 
directions they assume, some declining one way, 
wwwne another, while a few assume nearly a per¬ 
pendicular tendency, may be supposed to have 
1*^11 disrj^i;^, and ejected from the great sub- 
maHilh mas*, by some tremendous earthquake. 
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It would be difficult to form the least idea cf 
the period when that event took place; nor, in¬ 
deed, can it be altogether certified that this 
island was not coreval with the creation; since 
which it may have undergone various changes, 
froin.,volcanic operations within the deep: the 
appearandb^of cinders without lava, and the 
regular mteriv.ixture of clay, especially of jnizo- 
lana, with the rock, by such a gradual inter¬ 
course as to leave it undetermined where the 
one begins, and the other ceases, niay be con¬ 
sidered a /hsus nalurfp^ and certainly tends to 
involve the «.)rigin of this now valuable island 
still more aniong the arcana of nature. 

Situated in the heart of the trade w inds, and 
covering so small a space, the whole island giv¬ 
ing a girth of less than twenty-eight miles, it is 
not to he expected that much rain should fall 
upon it: such is the incertitude regarding a 
supply of water, that for throe years in succes¬ 
sion scarce a siKnvtn' fell! 'fliis severe drought 
proved fatal to a very large qvKintity of cattle, 
which had, during tlu* course of many preceding 
seasons, been raised by th<' industrious efforts 
of the inhabitants. Such wete tbo chagrin, 
and the disappointment, felt on the occasion, 
that few have, since that period, turned tbc'r,, 
attention: to the rearing of live stock in any 
(|uantity,.' - „ ,# 

W'atfSR'«?ould never be wantii^, if plliper 
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means were taken for its preservation; as almost 
every valley has a copious spring, the produce 
of which miarht be retained in tanks lined with 


the clay every where abounding. These tanks 
should be situated as near as possible to the 
spring heads; being dug in the form of a^cone 
.resting on its base, so as to leave but.Uttle sur¬ 
face for evaporation. 13y this meanj^i^hey might 
be kept in a continual statV”ol*’^erflow, from 
the upper tank or cone, to others below the 


level of its surface, at such distances as should 
be judged proper. The sourcb of the spring 
supplying the stream that flows through .James's 
Valley, whence the shipping receive their water, 


cannot be less than six hundred feet above the. 
level of the sea; therefore, admitting that a suc¬ 
cession of tanks were to be made at such places 
as might be best suited to tlie retention of water, 
and to the supply of cattle, &c. it follows, that 
any quantity, beyond the actual consumption, 
might be upheld for times of scarcity. 

It cannot fail to astonish my readers, that no 
means whatever, have been taken to prevent 
even the stream above alluded to from being 
lost, when t^ey iwe informed that it is computed, 
indeed, has been known to supply no less than 
iJ%?jhousand tons in three days; and could have 
furnishtid a much greater quantity, had it been 
^»?^ticable.^^ring more boats, at the same mo- 
menfr'iiear ejjkigh to the wharf-cocks, .to have 
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the hoses laid into their respective casks. I have 
heard, that a computation of the spring was 
made, whence it w'as shewm to be equal to that 
conduit which supplies Liverpool. Now’, the 
w'hole population of St. Helena are supposed to 
be ra|J|ter under, than over, .3000; which, com¬ 
pared Liverpool, at once displays the pos¬ 
sibility of Warding against drought; though the 
lands should he .stocked to their utmost with 
cattle. I'his, of itself, is sufficient reason for 
the adoption of some plan for preventing the 
escape of the suri)lus fluid ; which ought to lx; 
retained as high up as possible; but when we 
consider, that, under such an improvement, 
agriculture W’ould thrive in situations now 
deemed untenable bv anv farmer, merely from 
a w ant of w’ater, there ought to be no hesitation 
in resorting to the proper means for securing a 
due supply throughout the island. * 

We should, at the same time, advert to the 
regular operations of nature, w'hich ever con¬ 
form to the changes produced, either by time or 
by art. The naturalist w'ell knows, that in all 
W’ell wooded islands, however distant from con¬ 
tinents, the dews are remarkably..Jheavy, and 
encourage vegetation to its utmost luxuriance: 
if, then, the soil could again be covered vyqb 
arborage, (for, when first discovered,'about three 
hundred years ago, the very sumrpij^^ of the Iv 
%verc amply clothed with trees, hi w’hitrirTsome 
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were peculiar to the island,) it is obvious, that, 
even without the aid of irrigation, an abundance 
of perpetual pasturage might be found. In that 
case, every acre might have its inhabitant; 
whereas, at this day, computing the whole area 
to measure, according to a very accurate stiVvey, 
’about 30,300 acres, and the populgHon to be 
3000; it should seem evidteet;^iJat, although 
there is not more than one inhabitant to every 
ten acres, at least four-fifths of their provision 
arc drawn from other countries. 

The author of the ‘ Description of St. He¬ 
lena,’ quotes some anecdotes which shew the 
narrow views of those persons who have never 
quitted the island. In one instance, ‘ a top¬ 
mast, or other spar, is reserved as a great ac¬ 
quisition, to be sold at an immense profit to 
some vessel in distress:’ in another, the author 
states his having been asked, ‘ if the arrival of 
the India fleet did not make London very 
giiy ! ’ 

In these, tve certainly recognise the language 
of insulated ignorance; but when the author 
makes a jest of^that exclamation of a native, 
who, in walifing with him over a spot luxuriantly 
verdant, declared, that ‘ if the whole island 
were like that part, it would be the richest spot 
jUjthe world;’ the joke does not fit. I am well 
.r^yfyperbole of such an enthusiastic 
expression; liut, from what appeared at the 
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Government IJoitsc, where, under the fostering 
care of Colonel Brooke, die late governor, won¬ 
derful improvements had been aflccted, especi¬ 
ally in the culture of exotics; and having wit¬ 
nessed the great perlection to which vegetables 
kadtfcen raised, on a farm in the. occupation of 
the latel^Iajor Edward Smyth, of the artillery; 
as well as tue piv'»'tj>tions u})hcld, under most 
inauspicious circumstances, by the late De))uty 
Governor J.ieutcnant-Colonel Hobson : 1 feel 
no hesitation in avowing an opinion, that the 
now dreary, bleak, uncouth summits of St. Hele¬ 
na, might become both ornamental and useiiil; 
while the lower parts should teem u ith corn, 
wine, and oil. 

In a climate where no hurricanes destroy the 

V 

crops, where the medium temj)erature is about 
5 where health ajid longevity seem to hold their 
court, and where there exist the greatest essen¬ 
tials towards culture, {v'u. clay, lime-stone, sand, 
and manure, in the greatest abundance,) 1 really 
cannot see why this now neglected, and compa¬ 
ratively^ desolate, island, should'not become a per¬ 
fect paradise ! That health should be a common 
blessing among the natives, does nofappear won¬ 
derful ; because they have not the means of ex¬ 
cess, at least not in drinking; for wine, anef spi- • 
rits, are most exorbitantly dear. I jiappened to 
be at Gov<Tnor Brooke’s on N I /ay, 

ISOO, when intelligence was broiight that the 
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ivhole of the troops were plunged into the deep¬ 
est ulfliction, by the loss of a cask of rum, served 
from the stores as the usual basis of annual fes¬ 
tivity: in rolling up towards the barracks, the 
cask had burst, and spilled every drop of its pre- 
ci(ms contents. This, ii^ any other sit<iutioji, 
would not have given a moment’s juieasiness; 
the deficiency might hav^ljeen J?a*jly made up : 
but, at St. Helena, where the most sparing eco¬ 
nomy, in regard to all articles of subsistence, is 
indispensaldy necessary, and where no private 
snttlers could fill up the blank, it was really a 
most uncomfortable circumstance! 

It cannot be expected, after the above detail, 
that provision should be cheap, or abundant: so 
far the reverse, that persons of all ranks daily 
receive their rations from the stores, as indispen¬ 
sable towards their existence. Hence, sheep, 
poultry, flour, &c. an- rarely procurable, in any 
quantity, for the supply of the homeward-bound 
shipping ; which, being sometimes detained for 
months, waiting for convoy, occasions their pas¬ 
sengers to be pu^ to considerable expence, with¬ 
out deriving proportionate comfort; valetudina¬ 
rians being the .only strangers, w ho, in such cases, 
experience the smallest benefit from the deten- 

It would be difficult to state the expence» 
ifi?!^ent tntj4^:‘'€dence at any of those houses 
where lodgings.are let; which includes ail, ex- 
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ceptiiig al)Out half a dozen of tlie seniors on the 
island: the rates vary according to the demand 
at the moment, or the expectation of early arri¬ 
vals. It may be concluded, that cheapness nei¬ 
ther is, nor can be, the characteristic* of James 
'Fonm^ when 1 observe, that, merely for the use 
of an apakrnent, such as nothing but the. change 
of scene induced me to occupy, 

wherein I occasionally slept on a truck-bed, 
whereof the whole apparatus might safely have 
been sent to the paper mills, tlie charge, made was 
twelve shillings daily, or rather nightly; for I 
never ate a meal in the house. Let it not be 
understood that 1 speak this in derogjition of the 
people ; far otherwise; 1 experienced all the civi¬ 
lity they had the opportunity of shewing, and I 
reall}’^ believe they regretted their want of means 
to render my slumbers more refreshing. 

Their exertions might, perhaps, have obtained 
me a more comfortable lodging, but there were 
other matters far beyond their power to remedy: 
among these may be noticed the myriads of 
cock-roaches, {or blaita giguntca,) which at night 
crawled about the bed; offending not only by 
the very unpleasant sensations produced by their 
claws, but by their peculiarly nauseous scent. 
As for rats, of no small breed, nor, indeed,TTm» 
fined to bne species, they made as free, at all 
hours, as though they had paid f^«-riieir^lodjg;^iig, 
and absolutely seemed to approach with perfect 
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indifference: their gallopings, not only within 
the walls, but over me as I slept, together with 
some very unceremonious pulls at my hair, (for 
1 then used powder,) at lefgth compelled me to 
sleep, when opportunity offered, on board the 
vessel, wherein our stock of these devastators,, 
though not insignificant, was considerably less 
numerous, and far more rosjie rvedi-* We had, 
Imwever, abundance of cock-roaches, about two 
inches in length, and an inch broad ; but, owing 
to the pains taken to catch them by means of 
saucers filled with oil, of which they are ex¬ 
tremely fond, their numbers were greatly reduced; 
but we could never hope for their extirpation, as 
every crevice afforded them shelter, and the op¬ 
portunity of depositing their eggs in safety. 

It may be asked why 1 did not move to some 
other house ? In reply thereto, it will be only 
necessary to observe, that I was recommended 
to the good folks, or they to me, (1 forget which) 
by a gentleman to whose urbanity and kindness I 
was under much obligation: besides, I was daily 
in hopes of quitting*the island ; therefore judged 
it most expedient to remain where I was, lest I 
might, by avohlipg’ Scylla, stumble upon Cha- 
rybdis. There are one or two shops in James 
Town,- w'here goods of various descriptions are 
sold. I had occasion to buy a hat, for which I 
dollase^ •dnd on my arrival in England 

VOL. i, • u 
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found that it could never have stood the ex¬ 
porter in more than twelve shillings, even under 
a salt-water invoice. But it was the best that 
was for sale, and I ^Ihs compelled to the pur¬ 
chase. 

* Such ships as have touched at the Cape, on 
their return from India, arc usually w(dl stock<ul 
with every specifiS-i^Cptovision, and even import 
their own fuel; according to existing r<'gula- 
tions: were they to be supplied with that arti(*le, 
or indeed with any other, to much ex|ent, the 
distress occasioned to the inhabitants Avould be 
deplorable. This deficiency of fuel is occasioned, 
at present, by the number of wild goats, every 
where secreting themselves among the crags; 
during the night time they descend to the plant¬ 
ations, and to the fields, cropping every thing 
within their reach. Until a war of extermina¬ 
tion, as is now proposed, be carried on against 
these destructive animals, it will be uschjss to 
attempt planting, at least on su<di a scale as 
should prove beneficial to the inhabitants. It 
may justl}' be supposed, that no weak measures 
could produce so desirable a result; but it is 
reasonable to conclude, that, if a^ party of sol¬ 
diers were to be posted daily on those superior 
points whence the goats could he seen and 
alarmed; and if a number of half-bred grey¬ 
hounds were to be kept to run tiusm dovvii^,afnch 
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might be done in the course of a few years; 
especially if a reward were given for every goat 
destroyed, by whatever means. 

Yams and potatoes are cultivated in tolerable 
quantities on various parts of the island ; but the 
ibrmer will not grow except in very choice situa- 
tions, such as vallies through which streams flow. 
In Major Smyth’s groun<iSaj,an immense variety 
of our esculents were to be seen, growing lux¬ 
uriantly : I recollect his pointing out to me a 
peculiarity regarding the leek, and the onion, 
in both which he had been frequently disap¬ 
pointed, after planting them to stand for seed. 
As an experiment which did not promise suc¬ 
cess, he sowed the little seed vessels which 
form the globular head of the stems ; and found, 
that, by so doing, he could insure a regular, and 
very rapid succession. He cut off the heads, and 
separated the capsulet, when they were in their 
green state, but rather inclining to maturity. 

Having undoubted proof of the readiness with 
which many plants, indigenous to the cold, as 
well as to the hot, regions, may be naturalized 
at St. Helena, it must excite some surprise to 
iwv hiformed, .th'at no public measures have yet 
been taken to stock the island with a variety of 
quick-growing a®d useful trees; which, being 
collected on f^rable spots, might serve as the 
for future supplies. The various species 
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of palms thrive amazingly, as docs the pcepul; 
of which, for a longtime, there was only one in 
the island, and no person could toll whence it 
came! 

It seems curious, that peaches* should thrive 
so luxuriantly, and acrpiire such an admirable 
flavor, notwithstanding the dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere : formerly, this,fruit was in such abun¬ 
dance, that large quantities used to be given 
to the hogs. Unhappily, an insect, only to 
be distinguished by the aid of glass<>s, was 
imported with some slips from the (’onstaniia 
vines : these attacked the peach trees, devouring 
their bark, and destroying itt least nine-timths 
of their number. It is said, that every means 
have been tried to annihilate these minute plun¬ 
derers, or to deter them from their wonted at¬ 
tacks, but without cffi.'ct. I recf)llect, that, 
about tw'enty* years ago, a premium was giv'cn 
by some association, (jirobably the society for 
the encouragement of arts,) to a person who 
discovered a means of ridding tri'es from this 
description of elustering insects. It was very 
simple; and was effected by boring holes with a 
gimlet, obliquely downwards, int.o the body <'f 
the trunk, near the ground, and fillirig.theni 
with quicksilver; alter which tin; holes were 
closed by means of pitch, or plr^s of wood. As 
possibly this has never been bssayed at ‘ 
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Helena, I give it a place under the hope of its 
proving useful: it is, however, said to render 
evergreens deciduous. 

The teak^ and poon trees, both of which arc 
of important services in naval architecture, might 
certainly bo raised to great size in St. Helena. 
The burghut, or banian tree, might also thrive ; 
but I should except against it as requiring too 
much nourishment, and”"exhausting the soil, 
without being any wise useful as timber. The 
tamarind tree, though it supplies a large propor¬ 
tion of fruit, has this objection against it, that it 
is peculiarly unfriendly to all others in its vici¬ 
nity ; no grass will grow under it; and persons 
who sleep beneath its shelter, or within its in¬ 
fluence, are subjected to fevem: its timber is 
substantial, being hard and heavy, but by no 
means strong, on account of its tendency to 
rive, and to start into fissures ; especially at 
those knots whence boughs have been thrown 
out. 'fhe bamboo may be cultivated to very 
great advantage:. it grows, throughout India, on 
the most elevated situations, and on spots where 
scarcely a handful of soil is to be found in the 
jvjcinity of its roots. The value of this reed, (for 
it is^i^bing more, though it reaches to the fieight 
of seventy feet, and frequently measures from 
five to six inch^in diameter,) would beincalcu- 
•l^de, were* it ttpplied merely to making fences; 
which, in such a climate, would be very durable. 
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An invaluable acquisition would be obtained 
from its more general culture, especially as it is 
of very quick growth. But the most important 
advantages would certainly attend the formation 
of vine-yards, in such parts as might, by their 
aspect and soil, be best suited to the purpose. 
The temperature of the climate is highly favor¬ 
able, the thermometer averaging, during the 
summer season, from”76" to 79" and 80", and 
rarely falling below 54". That great enemy to 
grapes, rain, is not much to be dreaded ; though 
it cannot be doubted, that in proportion as vege¬ 
tation should be increased by assiduous planting, 
arid by preserving due supplies of water for the 
upper levels, more dew and more rain would 
fall: however, not to such excess as to ruin the 
vine-yards. 

Coffee has been found to thrive here; but I 
much doubt whether it would be an object to 
cultivate that which is so abundant throughout 
the West Indies, and which can be so amply 
supplied from countries, whence it comes as a 
return for our own manufactures. 

The great, at least the primary, object should 
be to add to the resources of the present inhabi¬ 
tants, and gradually to effect such an* aye css of 
provision, iheir own raising, as should allow 
of liberal a^istance being giveii,^to such ships as 
might touch at the island; espefcially to vess^v 
from the South Seas, whither numbers of our 
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whalers now resort, and to such as might, either' 
intentionally, or accidentally, miss the Cape. 
This may certainly be effected, by active per¬ 
severance in a well arranged plan; the difficul¬ 
ties are really few, and the means of remedy 
certainly within our power. After maturely 
weighing the pros and cows, no doubt remains 
in ray mind, that, in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, St. HelentT Would not only cease 
to be a burthen on the parent state; but that it 
must be able to afford a large portion of its pro¬ 
duce to the accommodation of all shipping visit¬ 
ing its roads. 

This island cannot boast of a harbour; nor are 
its Hoads so extensive as to admit a very nume¬ 
rous fleet, owing to the small extent of the bank 
on which ships cast anchor; generally in from 
six to fifteen fathoms. After the latter depth, 
the bank falls off so suddenly as to become un¬ 
fathomable, within a few hundred yards, ren¬ 
dering it necessary to lay in, as close as the 
surf admits, probably about two cable’s length 
from the beach. .But it is not very easy to get 
so near in the first instance, on account of a 
strong current tj?at sets to the north, and the 
nec^sily^ibr iJeing close hauled to meet the 
wind which cornea down James’s Valley. It is 
best to anchor amf where about twelve fathoms, 
juid, when the ;vind lulls, to warp into a better 
berth. 
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There is but one landing place, which lie§ to’ 
the left of a shallow inflexion, forming a small 
bay opposite the sea-line; built nearly on a level 
with the water, and mounting a very lu avy bat¬ 
tery, properly equipped for heating shot, and 
always kept in readiness for service. Kot that 
"it would be possible for an enemy to surprize 
the island, unless the most shameful inattention 
might prevail in every‘quarter. All vessels must 
approach on the south-east; where there ar«i 
guards, and telegraphs, whereby notice is given 
full four hours betbre the northernmost point 
can be rounded. 'I’his, of course, -alludes to the 
day'; but, so clear is the atmospln rc in general, 
that even during the night a ship wouhl be dis¬ 
cerned at many miles distaueo. 

After passing the southernmost jioints, it is 
necessary to keep well in with llie shore, which 
is every where composed of immense masst s of 
jTOck, without anv inlet, or means of disem- 
barKatiou ; even if the tremendous surf should 
not impede. Jlere the coast is guanled, or 
rather watched, by various d(“tachmouts, sta¬ 
tioned at Cfiinmanding points ; where strong bat¬ 
teries are mounted, and the rpeans of coinmu- 
riicatiiig intelligence, in the most rapui^m-,:-imer, 
at hand. ^ 

The l-ast battery to be par^sed, previous to 
casting anchor, is called M un&.j‘irs, and stands 
immediately between tlie watering, or landing- 
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place, and a small bay, iia which, it is recorded; 
that a landing was once effected during the 
night: from my own observation, having often 
gone in a boat to the edge of the »urf at that 
part to fish, 1 should think it by no means easy 
to get ashore in any manner, much more as an 
armed body intending to capture the island. 
Hut, whatever may have been effected in former 
times, that (juarter seeiTiS*now so well guarded 
as to leave no cause for apprehension, of a sur¬ 
prize at least: nor does there appear the smallest 
danger of a landing being effected at the water¬ 
ing-place; where a very small party might 
oppose the boats of a whole fleet. I'he swell 
is here very great, rendering it a matter of some 
hazard when jum))ing into, or out of, a boat; 
besides, only one btiat can come to at a time, in 
a position suitable to hostile purposes ; and it is 
not to be supposed, that the battery above, or 
that on th(' landing-place, or the sea-line, or the 
works on Ladder Hill, would be silent upon such 
an occasion. Certain destruction awaits every 
person who falls into the water in this part; 
where the sharks are as numerous as they arc 
ravenous. The wall of the wharf is perpendi- 
ciiferi. btflfc on a rock, under which is a tre- 
mendous abyss. 

The whole, of^lie northern part is composed of 
rocks natiffaU/scarpcd in a rugged manner, so 
»s rather to hang pver, than to retire from the 
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sea; rising every where from 800 to 2000feet* 
and more. Yet, wonderful as it may seem, 
with such force does the surf break on this lee¬ 
ward side of the island, that the spray, or mist, 
may be seen constantly ascending, like clouds 
of smoke, nearlv to the summits of the moun- 
-tains. The residue of the coast is equally bold, 
and inaccessible; except at a part called Sandy 
Bay, to the southward. There the shore is 
nearly flat for some distance, but is interspersed 
with rocks, and guarded by reefs of breakers, 
which project some distance, and totally ob¬ 
viate the means of attack. If, however, a land¬ 
ing were to be effected, the guns kept in readi¬ 
ness, in masked batteries on the surrounding 
heights, would soon dt'feat the enemy’s purpose. 

On account of the difficulty of approach, the 
several ships take their water in regular rotation, 
unless when a vessel is under despatch; in 
which case her boats liave the preference. The 
mode of receiving water is certainly suited to 
the situation; but is veiy' tedious. The butts 
being carried in the long-boats to the edge of 
the wharf, are there filled by means of leathern 
hoses, of' which the ends severally attach to 
cocks on the pipes that conduq^^thc watej, to 
that part. Wjth the utmost asr.duity, 1 should 
suppose that not more than fotivy or fifty butts 
could be supplied to any one Idijg-boat within 
the course of the day, notwithstanding the ship- 
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piflg lies so close; but, by a regular succession 
of boats, full 1000 butts might be received. 

After landing, the way leads under a very 
high hill on the left, to the sea gate; within 
which is a barrier that secures the flank of the 
sea-line, and defends the road into the town ; it 
is terminated by a gate, where the main guard 
is posted. 

The toAvn is small, andHt>vno means irregular; 
the houses very low, generally consisting of two 
and throe floors, in all which there are abun¬ 
dance of windows, glazed with small panes, 
Avhich, on the Avhole, are not very sightly. 
The valley, in w hich James Towm is situated, 
is very narrow^, and, in the hot season, extremely 
sultry. On the right is Ladder Hill, w'here a 
very heavy battery is mounted, both of guns 
and mortars, effectually commanding the road, 
and the valley, for a great distance. This hill 
is so steep, that it is ascended only by means of 
traverses cut out of its side, and enclosed with 
a parapet sufticiont to prevent accidents. The 
soil is, however, so replete with large loose 
stones, as to occasion frequent mischiefs to the 
houses below; of which some have been greatly 
damaged by ti*i4 fall of rubbish from above. I 
imagine, that tha ascent, by the road, cannot 
measure less tha^'4 mile; and, that the perpen¬ 
dicular height iif Ladder Hill, above the level 
of the sea, must be full 600 yards. 
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Major Roniicll states the various eminences 
to be as follow. 

CuckoUl’s Point ..2672 

Ilalloy’s Mount.24fi7 

Fla" Staff ..2272 

The Barn.2015 

{Over-haii"in" the sea.) • 

The Alarm House (etMitrically sitnaled) . lyh'O 

High Knoll (where the ('itadel stands, above 

Ladder Hill) .‘.Ifl03 

Longwoml House (resitlenee of the Deputy 

Governor).17t»2 

This very elevated part, namely, Ladder Hill, 
is nevertheless eomiuanded by several small bat¬ 
teries, judiei<tnsly situated, which, in their turn, 
are subject to the fire of the works at High 
Knoll, built umler the ausiiiees of Colonel 
Rrooke, and under the. immediate direction of 
Major Smyth. This little fortification seems to 
be the dtniier rcaort of the irarrison, of m Inch it 
might hold about two hundred in the several 
bomb-proofs. It has a small arsenal, reservoir, 
magazine, a wi ll of immense depth, cut through 
the rock with great difficulty, .and, exclusive of 
its outworks, which are pe;cidiarly compact, has 
a central block-house, mountii^g several pieces 
of heavy ordnance. The site/>f this-ciUKlel is 
shewn to be full 19()0 feet ab(^/e the level of the 
sea: the highest peak in tnfe^island is about 
2700 ; but it is too remote to h^e any effect on 
the citadel. 
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The force kept up at St. Helena is, nominally, 
a battalion of infantry, and four companies of 
artillery; but! doubt whether, at any time, more 
than 700 men could be mustcriid: that nuniber 
is barely equal to the defencti of the several out¬ 
posts, and to manning the sea-line, Ladder Hill, 
and the citadel. It is, fortunately, a very healthy 
spot, and the hospitals are rarel}'^ known to con¬ 
tain more than four men in the hundred. 

Tilt' surrounding ocean supplies abundance of 
fish ; Mr. Ilrooke describes no less than seventy- 
six kinds, though few arc much esteemed. From 
the stern of a ship, mackarel, of a small size, to¬ 
gether with gar-fish, jilaice, a kind of cod, and a 
very fine species of gurnet, may be caught. The 
best bait for these is a piece of raw albacorc. 
Chance supplied us with a vt ry excellent stock 
of craw-fish; uikUt the idea of catching some 
small sharks, we imuL a net of spuu-yarn, and 
slung it to a butt-hoop. A few bones of salt 
beef were tied within for a bait. This we low¬ 
ered down at night, and o<;casionaIiy drew up 
' erv gently to the^surface, the <lepth being about 
ten or eli'ven fathoms. We caught no sharks, 
but frequently f(|Und two or three very fine craw¬ 
fishes, of that soik called stumps. 

1 will now prociAd with the regular order of my 
design, and^obs^^e that, if a ship is not to touch 
at the Cape outward bound, especially when 
that port is in possession of an enemy, or that 
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hostile cruizf'rs are known to infest the southern 
coast of Africa, it is not uncommon to run 
down to the latitude of or 40”, thereby to 
avoid those dangers, and to get beyond the in¬ 
fluence of the current, which sets to the west¬ 
ward at the rate of full three miles per hour. 
Experience has proved, that, by taking such a 
course, the voyage has been quicker than wlieii 
the land has been ke})t in sight, Wlien the ( ape 
is thus avoided, it will prrdmbly be necessarv to 
proceed by the inner passage to the island ot 
Johanna. This is sup}>ns(Ml to be the Ix .st route 
that can be followed, by such as arc bound to 
Bombay ; though the number of shoals, and of 
rocks, scattered througli the Mozambique ('han- 
nel, w'hich separates Madagascar from the Main, 
subjects it to some disrepute. Tliese arc, ioa 
measure, counterbalanced during war time, by 
the danger attendant upon an approach to the 
island of Maurititis ; whence the French have 
always fitted out a number of privateers, that 
hav'e done inconceivable mischief among onr 
shipping in the Indian Seas. 

A few vessels touch at St. Augustine’s»Bay, 
on the west coast of Madad^scar; but the 
treacherous disposition of th^natives is a great 
objection, and causes the gahemlity to pass on 
to Johanna,:i^liilich is the ort^ i.*^land of tin* 
Comora clui|i? we have been in the habit of vi¬ 
siting. ' T)ie strong current setting round its 
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sbiithern extremity, occasions vessels to keep 
close to the shore as they approach Saddle 
Island, which, at low water, is connected with 
.lohanna by a ridge of sand, whereon the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Indiaman was lost about forty years back, 
in attempting to pass, without going round Sad¬ 
dle Island; which derives its name from the ap¬ 
pearance it bears, when viewed at a certain 
distance. The whole coast, from the southern 
point to the bay where the town is situated, pre¬ 
sents, with very little exception, a bold shore, 
..ivested of those dangerous reefs which render 
JMohiliah, and others of its neighbours, difficult 
of access. The country is extremely moun¬ 
tainous ; in some parts abounding with cocoa 
and other trees : wild goats are very numerous ; 
but, being much in request aiiunig the natives, 
are very shy, and, in general, retire to the most 
rugged eminences. To the left of the town, 
about two miles distant, a long reef of black 
rocks encloses a bay, of which the beach is co¬ 
vered with a fine sand, shelving very gradually, 
and ]>**aring a strong resemblance to that of Wey¬ 
mouth. 

« 

Tile house^in the villages on the coast are 
rather mean, tffi^mgh appertaining to persons who 
have ridiculously! assumed European titles of 
eminence.^ The island swarms with ‘ Prince 
Uupcrts," ‘ Prince Eugenes,’ Dukes, Marquises, 
and Lords, all of whom are mean and knav ish 
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to an extiTinc. I'he common form of building 
consists of a long barn-likc apartment, entered 
by a low tloor in mitUUe of its length, and hav¬ 
ing another opposite thereto at the back, which 
leads to the most <lirt.y out-offi<*os that can h(‘ 
imagined; wherein the eulinarv operations, &c. 
are carried on. • In the dwellings of those who 
admit lodgers, which may Ix' said to include half 
the town, the places for sleeping, for I cannot 
call them bed-pla<'es, are rais< d, towards the 
two gable-ends, to tin* ht;ight of full six li.-et ; 
and, in some, are parted orf by a curtain of 
ct>arse chintz, or other clotli. These recesses 
are from three to live feet in width, and may 
be ten or twelve feet long; according to the 
breadth of the bouse. The ascent t() tliem is 
formed by several very bniad stairs, ordinarily 
covered with matting made of coeua-tree leav<s, 
or, in a few, with earpi'ls. Each step is consi¬ 
dered as accomtaodation lor t« o persons to re¬ 
pose upon, feet to feet: in most instances, how¬ 
ever, the steps are not long enough to allow 
more than one person to lie down. I'liis the¬ 
atrical arrangement is by no means (llspleasmg, 
nor is it attended with so much ii^ouvenicncc as 
would be the case were the wl^e upon a level. 
The middle of the room is stf. apart lor meals, 
usually served on tables of a wr^Kdied construc¬ 
tion ; the guests sitting, as well as they can, 
upon little stools, or eventually reclining on the 
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Dfittcd floor against tlic lower stops ; which, by 
;ho hy, is not only the most comfortable, but, 
nnong the natives, is considered to be the most 
lecorons, mode. 

The inhabitants of this island, which lies in 
1^2" south, and east, are chiefly descendants 
>f some Arabs who settled here about two cen- 
urics ago. Its name is, pyopcriy, J-JInzjfdn, from 
vliich wc have, by a series of corruptions, con- 
rived If) affix the jiresent designation. Most of 
he iiilialhianls who arc not f)f Arabian descent, 
ire slaves, purchased for a mere trifle at Madu- 
piscar and Mozambique, with Avhich places some 
utereoursc is preserved : though the Johanna 
narine seems but ill suited to crossing even that 
larrow sea, wiiich sf'parates it from either Cape 
\mbro, or the opposite coast of Mozambique, 
riic niunlx'r ol' vessels called war-boats, may 
unount to al)Out tweniy, each capable of carry- 
ug two hundred moii. These barks, which are 
•ntirely open, arc usually furnished with an im- 
nensc number of paddles, and oars, which, aid- 
d bv a large sqnare-sail, cause them to make 
;ood way tlirough the water. In such a tempe- 
aie climate, wljtre the wind always blows from 

*V^ * 

he sfwuth-wost, a^ul where, with the exception 
)f those hurricanes peculiar to the higher lati- 
udes, fair jveather prevails during the whole. 
. ear, such a naval armament may prove adequate 
:o the ordinary purposes of its construction. 

VOL. I. 
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All warfare with any of the neighbouring 
islands, is supported by voluntary contributions; 
each person of consequence taking with him 
provisions, and arms, for his respective adher¬ 
ents, or slaves. The revenues are collected 
from about two hundred villages ; but the three 
principal towns are exempted from any contri¬ 
bution beyond the fortieth part of their move- 
able property ; which all, of whatever degree, 
pay annually to the Multi, or head of their 
church. 

The king resides at the large and populous 
\*illage of Domoni, where his whole train of 
artillery, consisting of a condemned six-pounder, 
is kept in great state ! The natives are, in some 
degree, conversant in the use of small-arms ; 
these, wdth cutlasses, spears of immense, length, 
and bows and arrows, (the latter chiefly ptiinted 
with fish-bone, or flint,) compose their stock of 
military implements. 'I'heir coast be;iug gene¬ 
rally so safe, little skill is re<|uire(l to bring a 
vessel into a safe berth ; but it is usual to take 
on board a pilot, who is known by the uarm^ of 
‘ Purser Jack.^ This coppor-coloivd kuav<' 
never fails to put off, so soounis any vessel is 
seen on its way from Saddle Ismmd, and to offer 
his si'rvicos, w'hich are supiiosod to be. w ell ro 
quited by a few dollars. 

It is worthy of remark, that, on account of . 
the rajsidity of the current, which sets off to 
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sea round the black rocks, and would infallibly 
prevent any vessel from reaching an anchorage, 
all ships pass to the southern extremity, near 
Saddle island, and proceed with a fair wind 
along the coast. But it is not safe to carry too 
much sail while under the shore; as violent 
gusts come down between the mountains, in the 
most abrupt manner. 

The population of Johanna must be rather 
considerable: perhaps it were not too much to 
estimate it at ninety, or a hundred, thousands; 
including all ranks and ages: the towns are 
large and extremely populous. The Mahome- 
dan religion prevails, though but very few 
sacred edifices, worthy of notice, are to be 
found on the island; the principal one, Avhich 
does not seem to have cost any great sum, being 
a mosque, built by Halimah, a queen from 
whom the present king is descended, situated 
near the landing place, in the town of Matsa- 
mudo. Nevertheless the priests are sufficiently 
numerous; and, as in most countries, enjoy an 
excellent share of the earth’s produce. 

The arcca-nut, w'hich grows wild all over the 
island, but espe. ially on its borders, is here 
^ chewed with shell-lime, as practised throughout 
the East: w'ild pine-apples, plantains, and the 
greatest variety of tropical fruits, are scattered 
over mountains exhibiting a verdure of peculiar 
richness, and presenting, on the aggregate, one 
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of the richest scenes iinasrinable. Not a hnrs(' 
is to be seen on the island ; but plenty of excel¬ 
lent cattle thrive uncommonly on the rich pas¬ 
tures of the vallies; throuijh most of which 
streams of the purest water, every where broken 
by rocks, or jrlidinii' over shalh>w beds of era- 
vclly sand, pursue their <niger coui>-o. It i" 
rather peculiar, that, amona: other poultry, the 
Guinea fowl should ahoinid ; llionsands ma;. 1 e 
seen in a w ild state, >f h may ]<e so toinn th 
when, by throwing a Inmdiul of grain a.; xoso' 
feet, all will instantly a}»proaeh to jiartieipate of 
the bounty. 

Mnsquitoc.s are hen’ exc<-ediitglv iroulti''- 
somc, and attack the plethoric niarliier witii avi¬ 
dity. It is said, that no snake-., or othi-r vi t)< - 
inous reptiles, are to b<‘ fanid at .lohainia ; hoi, 
in exchange for that bles'.int:, tin y an fiieiu;- 
fully sn})plied with bugs. ihe oiil\ vclic-le 
known in the island eeai-i'.ts ot'a macliiiio. je: nn d 
a palanquin; but which is, in fact, nothing but 
a litter made of eluinsy nel-woiic c-ii a roiigli 
frame, and borne by four men, w iio «-ac|i take 
an end of the tw'C) side-poles of inunboi. on tin i • 
shoidder. Tliis splendid pleot' of ingennilN i'. 
a))propriated solely to tin- conveyance of l.-s 
majesty, and of siu'h nobh s, and I'.nropean. 
or Arabian visitors, -.is m:iy obtain peruiission t.. 
visit bim at Domoni. 

Angling is little understood at .bihanna. ye t 
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quantites of good fish are occasionally to 
he had. These are either taken by night lines, 
or are speared by pers!*ns standing at the heads 
of canoes, ivho, with wondrous dexterity, strike 
such fishes as ap{)roach the surface. ' Ihis 
practice, common throughout uncivilized coun¬ 
tries, is in great perfection among the Nicobar 
Ishmds. 

1 make no doubt, that, if proper means were 
used, an excellent supply of stumps might be 
etitainech What I have said on this subject, 
when describing St. Helena, would, most pfo- 
Ir.-bly, be found equally efficacious in many 
other insulated situations, under warm parallels. 
<-)u the shoals which lie witliin the channel of 
Mozambique, immensc!*mimbers of cowries, call- 
<.d by us '• UUtekdmoors' Udh,' arc rlredged up: 
these being current as momw in most parts of 
I’K-lia, are exchangf'(l. togetlmr \\ ith live oxen, 
for arms and i.rmiiimitiun, hatcliets, knives, 
nails, icc. 

The oriental |fracticc of dying the hands and 
icet red, Ity nn ifiis o(‘ the /linna, which here 
grows u ild in tlie utmost juxiiriaiicc, prevails 
throughout the island ; especially among the 
females, who color their lips and gums black, 
with a peculiar prejtaratit'U, similar to the misfy 
of Hindustap, in order to make their teeth appear 
to advantage! Although the men arc extremely 
jealous, the women of the lower class are 
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allowed to walk the streets, provided they wear 
veils. We must not by that word suj)pf)se that 
any particular part of their dress is so teruu d, 
or separately made for that purpose: tlu; only 
mode of concealing the face consists in dniuing 
the cloth, or sheet, which is thrown ovtT the 
head, so as to cause its meeting forward, leav¬ 
ing a very narrow opening to enable tin- w ean'r 
to see her way. 

With respect to the mercantile operations of 
the Johanna people, I cannot atford a cltarer 
idea than attends the description given by Alwi, 
a man of some consequence on the island, to 
Sir William Jones, w ho has recorded it in the 
following words, lie said, • Mis cojintry was 
poor, and prf)duced few sjrticles of trade ; but if 
they could get money, tiny might easily pro¬ 
cure foreign commodities, and exchange them 
advantageously w'ith their neighbours in the 
islands, and on the continent. '1 bus, with a 
little money, ’ said he, ‘ we purchase muskets, 
powder, ball, cutla.sses, knives, cloths, raw cot¬ 
ton, and other articles brought from Bombay; 
and with these we trade to Madagascar for the 
natural produce of that country, or for dollars, 
W'ith which the i’rench buy cattle, honey, but¬ 
ter, and so forth, in that island. With gold, 
which we receive from your ships, we can pro¬ 
cure elephants* teeth from the natives of Mozam¬ 
bique ; who barter them also for bars of iron, 
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and ammunition; while the Portuguese in that 
country give us various kinds of cloths, in ex¬ 
change for our commodities. These cloths we 
dispose of lucratively in the three neighbouring 
islands; whence w^e bring rice, cattle, a kind of 
bread-fruit, which grows in Comora, and slaves; 
which we buy also at other places -where we 
trade: all this traffic we, carry on in our own 
vessels. * 

The foregoing should evince, that, under 
an effective government, for the present may be 
deemed a mere toleration of royalty, the island 
of .lohanna might become important among its 
neighbours; and, so long as European vessels 
should continue to touch there for refreshments, 
might carry on a brisk trade. Yet the total 
want of any thing like a harbour, must inevita¬ 
bly prove a great drawback on its prosperity. 
While there, our ship was driven by a sud¬ 
den squall, issuing from between two immense 
mountains, from her anchorage, though she had 
two anchors out, -and rode within a short half 
mile of the beach ? and this, too, in remarkably 
clear weather. 

The mode of killing whales in the Mozam¬ 
bique f^hannel, and by the Africans all along 
' their south-east coast, is extremely simple; it 
shews how n!\nch may be effected by pereever- 
ance ; and affords, indeed, an admirable moral, 
together with no insignificant satire iipo'n the 
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»reat expence to which Europeans, engugotl jii 
that pursuit, put themselves, without becoming' 
more certain of success. 

When a w’hale is seen within a infxlerate dis¬ 
tance of the sliore, basking, as tliey oi'ten do 
for hours together, with little int<‘rinissi<ui, dur¬ 
ing the heat of the day, tlie fishi'ruien put olf 
in their canoes, which are oxcavatetl t’roiu large 
trees, and equipped with out-riggers on cacli 
side. Generally, each canoe carries from fotir to 
six persons ; but tliosi; w hich are intended to 
approach the whale, give over tludr crew, Avith 
the exception of one spearsinan, and one pad- 
dler, to the other canoes. 

The paddler urges ids canoe very gently, until 
within about eight or ti-ii yartls of the Avliale, 
sidling up Avith extreme caution so as to be pa¬ 
rallel Avith its shradders •, this is done tf» aveid 
that lash of the tail Avhich tin* fish invariably 
gives, as he plunges dowiiAvanls, on liadityg the: 
spear enter his flt;sh. The Av<'apons ns<'d on this 
occasion are about five feet long, extremely 
elastic, and loatietl at each end with iron or 
lead ; Avhereby not only the impetus is ('m-reas- 
ed, but the viluation. oeeasitjiied hy the oppo 
site w'cights, causes the point, which is of iron, 
very acute and harhed, to Avriggle deeper into 
the flesh. J*revious to striking, the head of the 
canoe is turned toAvards the whale, and a slight 
retroccssive motion is given; so that, at the vcr\ 
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moment when the spear is delivered, the paddlef 
may, by a sudden exertion, pul! further away, 
and avoid the danger. It sometimes happens, 
that the spearsman is thrown from his station 
into the water, by the sudden motion of the 
boat, opposed to his own action ; being invari¬ 
ably expert swimmers, such an accident is not 
in t!u‘ least rcL-^arded. After sinking to a great 
depth, the wliale rises again to the suri'ace, per¬ 
haps a mile ofl', where other boats are waiting 
to repeat the attack ; by a succession of which 
he is, ordinarily in the space of an hour, so 
compleU'ly worn out, as to lloat without the 
powi'r of resistance, when a long spear, pushed 
ihroiigh between Ids ribs, speedily terminates 
the struggle. 

Tin* whale being dead, all the canoes join 
their efforts to to\v the carcase towards the 
shoH'; where, upon some sandy part, a division 
is madt' of the spoil; each of the crews cutting 
away with hatchets and cutlasses, as much of 
the blubber as-they can expend, 'riie residue 
is sold, or exclumged for other articles of con¬ 
sumption, dross, &c. to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns: the whale-bone is reserved 
for sale to European traders; the ri))s serve for 
the couples of houses, or rather cabins; and 
the joints^ of tlie vertebrm, after being neatly 
trimmed at the sides, and at one end, make veiy 
comfortable stools; of wdiich, hoAvover, the 
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Strong, rank scent, retained for many months, 
would prove highly offensive to any but persons 
who consider the blubber, after the oil has been 
fried, and pressed out, to be a delicate morceau! 

The operation of cutting away the adipose 
parts, which come off in immense lumps, of 
from eight inches to a foot, or fifteen inches in 
depth, is rather laborious ; it is likewise attend¬ 
ed with the danger of attacks from an immense 
number of sharks, that instinctively follow the 
carcase ; and, so soon as it is hewn open, seize 
whatever falls from it with the most ferocious 
avidity. Hence, the fishermen arc obliged to 
be extremely careful not to expose their limbs, 
by allowing them to dangle in the w'atcr : such 
of the crews as fall overboard, are usually' snap¬ 
ped up by their greedy competitors ; which, it 
is said, are known in these parts to grow to the 
enormous length of thirty feet! 

It has often occurred to me, that, in lieu of 
casting loose the remains of whales, after cut¬ 
ting away the blubber, as our fishermen usually 
do, an immense quantity of ammonia might be 
extracted, were the skeletons to be towed to 
the shore, and there to be applied to that pur¬ 
pose, Fuel is rarely wanting, and there being 
invariably sufficient crews on board our W'hale- 
ships, which cannot be alw'ays employed, it 
should seem that much advantage might thus 
arise, with little or no expence; the price of 
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ammonia is very high, but if it could be lowered,* 
immense quantities would be consumed. It is 
to be remarked, that this valuable alkali has 
not hitherto been put under that course of ex¬ 
periments to which it certainly would be sub¬ 
jected, did the price not stand in the way of its 
use on a large scale : the following qualities, as 
stated in the invaluable Dispensary given to 
the public by Dr. Andrew Duncan, may plead 
in apology for my digressingso far on a subject, 
not ap})arently connected with my prospectus; 
but which, considered philosophically, is, by no 
means, irrelevant thereto. 

Dr. Duncan states, that, '‘ammonia does not dis¬ 
solve animal substances ; it extinguishes flame ; 
colors vcgetablc-!)Iues green ; is decomposed by 
being transmitted through a red hot tube, and, 
by the electric spark, into its constitutent gases, 
and by oxygen, and aimosphoric air at a red 
heat; by oxy-muriatic acid, it is converted into 
water and hydrogen-gas. It is absorbed, with¬ 
out change, byj)orous bodies ; it dissolves sul¬ 
phur and phospjiorus; and combines readily 
Avith water, in all its states. Ammonia combines 
with the acids, forming neutral salts. It is form¬ 
ed during the putrefactive fermentation ; and is 
commonly classed among the alkalies.* My 
readers will see, at once, how wide a field is 
open for speculation ! 

After quitting Johanna, which is the only 
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island, in that cluster, whither European vessels 
ever intentionally resort, such as maybe bound to 
Bombay usually make the great peninsula some¬ 
where about Anjcngo,pursuingtheircoursc up the 
western, fir Malabar side ; while those pr<>cced- 
ing to Coast and Bay, (/. c. Madras and Bengal,) 
endeavor to get a sight of Dondra-Ilcad, M-hich 
determines both their latitude, and their longi¬ 
tude ; thence, they pass round the eastern side of 
the island of Ceylon, of which the shore is sulfi- 
ciontly bold to allow their keeping within two or 
three miles of the land with perfect safety, in 
regard to reefs or shoals ; but this quarter being 
extremely subject to violent gales, that come on 
rather suddenly, or, at least, without much no¬ 
tice, aiifl are known by the name of ‘ white 
stjualls, ’ it is generally consider d most prudent 
to keep a good olhng. These white' squalls in¬ 
variably take ])lacc when the sky is free from 
chnuis ; but may sometimes be distinguished, as 
they approach, hy the white spray raised from 
rlie water by the violence of the w ind : so soon 
as that is discovc'ied, all the small sails should 
be taken in, and tlie ship rendered as compact 
above as time may admit. The warning spray 
is too frequently unnoticed ; and, even when 
perceived, is, for the most part, too close at 
hand to admit of much preparation. This insi¬ 
dious danger extends, more or less, from the 
south end of Madagascar uj) to the latitude of 
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Tranquebar, being most prevalent to the south¬ 
ward of the Line, where the south-west trade 
wind prevails at all times. 

The island of Ceylon has been adopted as a 
royal possession, in the government of which 
the Company have no share whatever. The 
wholes of the civil establishment arc appointed 
by the king; and the njilitary receive their com¬ 
missions from the secretary at war, independent 
ol‘ the t.'fimpany’s chartered establishment. It 
generally happens, however, that some of the 
Madi as battalions are on duty in the island ; 
whi('!t has always been in a most perturbed 
state, < sp(‘cially since it came under our domi¬ 
nion. It is rather unusual for the Company’s 
shij)s U> touch hero, except when sent to Co- 
lumbo with sU»res, or calling there on their way 
home fur cargoes and passengers. None but 
very small vessels (%in pass betw een Ceylon and 
the Main, notwithstanding the great width of 
the channel, on account of that immense reef, 
intermixed shoals, stretching across its 

northern part. This reef, called‘Adam’s Bridge,’ 
is suj)posed to be formed by tlie summits of 
mountains, that, by sonu? dreadful convulsion, 
wer« sunk belo.w those waters, between wdiich 
they originally formed a stupendous isthmus, 
like that of Darien, connecting Ccvlon with the 
continent. 
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Notwithstanding what has been said by many 
authors on the subject of ‘ spicy gales,’ the ex¬ 
pectation of meeting >vith perfumed breezes in 
this quarter should not be too much encouraged. 
After coasting the whole length, from Dondra- 
Head to Point Pedro, not one puft’, conveying 
the idea of proximate ambrosia, ever reached my 
nose. It must, at the, same time, be under¬ 
stood, that a certain terraceous scent, something 
like that resulting from rain in dus|y weather, 
generally prevails within a certain distance of 
a windward shore; particularly where the 
country is well wooded. 

After passing to the northward of Ceylon, the 
navigation becomes more ditiicult; there being 
immense shoals stretching, in various directions, 
all the w'ay from Tranquebar up to the mouths 
of the Ganges. It is generally opposite some 
short interval between these dangerous shallows, 
that our principal settlements are situated. Thus, 
Tranquebar, Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Negapa- 
tam, and some others, to the southwa d of Ma¬ 
dras, enjoy a partial benefit in that instance; 
but, to the northward, our principal sea-ports 
are under very consiflerable disadvantages, aris- 
ing from the great distance at which mU vessels, 
with the exception (»f v<;ry small coasters, are 
obliged to lay out in an open road, subject to tho 
fury of storms, and to the depredations of pri- 
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vateers, whicH seldom fail to take advantage of 
these localities, whenever the season may allow 
them to visit our shores. 


The shallows may easily be distinguished at a 
considerable distance : being composed of light, 
shifting sand, and acted upon by a strong cur¬ 
rent, the water above them appears discolored; 
assuming a dun, or yellow hue, sufficiently con¬ 
trasted with the deeper parts, to enable the eye 


at once to^toce their respective limits. 
Madras Roads being exempt from s 


_1 _ 1 _ 


some miles on either side, are entered w’ithout a 


pilot; ships in general anchoring off the fort, in 


from six to ten fathoms; the bottom a firm 


sand. The surf is here, at all times, rather high ; 
but when a south-west, or westerly wind, pre¬ 
vails, becomes so tremendous as to debar all 


communication w'ith the shipping. From the 
beginning of October to the middle of January, 
the flag-staflf is struck, as a signal to vessels that 
no insurance is payable on account of such losses 
as-ittay happen'uuring that period, which is held 
-to be replete with danger. So great is the ap¬ 
prehension entertained of the })erils attendant 
upon a continuance on the Coromandel coast 
during that monsoon, that even our ships of w’ar 
retire from the protection of such trade as may 
be carried on by adventurous individuals, and 
seek an asylum in some well-sheltered port, 
such as Triucomalee. . 
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Before we obtained possession*of that admi¬ 
rable harbour, our ileets were under the neces¬ 
sity of goiny- round annually to Bombay ; there 
tlu v einp!o\ed their crews in putting the respec¬ 
tive ships into complete order, against the ensu¬ 
ing season ; whatever vessels re(juired substan¬ 
tial repairs, beijig taken into dock, in the mean 
while, tiH-enemy’s lleet went to tiu' Mauritius, 
M'hieh eoultl be easily reaciied at any season : 
and whence they could return full a inonth be¬ 
fore our’s conUl get back frotn the Aialabar coast. 
The serious losses occasioned, both to tin* C’om- 
pany, ami to private traders, by such manage¬ 
ment, (which then appeav(’d to be inevitable, 
though iK>t so in reality, since Heugal could 
have received and repaired them.) rendered it a 
desidt'raiuiu to obtain some port, not far removed 
from our princi]>al settlements. Tlu> fortnne of 
war once put us in possession of 'I'rineomalec ; 
but, so-.nehow or other, it was re-taken : as w<‘ 
have now eommand over the wh^>lo of (’evlon- 
it is to be hoped we shall have ftio wit to keop *t. 

The eoustnieti^m of keeled' boats laujig, in 
many respects, unsuitable to intercourse be- 
tw<-eii the shipping and the shore, reeojirse is 
always had to the common country boats, railed 
‘ masoolahs which, however rude their Ibrma- 
tion may appear, are perfectly adequate to every 
purpose, and convey both goofls and passengers 
with general safety. 
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•These masoolah-boats may carry from forty to 
sixty tons ; they are made of plank, about two 
inches in thickness above, and three below, 
fastened together by means of coir; that is, the 
fibres of cocoa-nut rinds, passed through small 
h<!des pierced along the edges of the several 
jilanks, all around each : these planks appear as 
though sewed together \vith twine of the above 
description", and are fastened to battens and 
sleepers, answering for ribs and floor timbers. 
At the bottom, planks are laid in the opposite 
direction of tht'se, which form the vessel, and 
near the gun-whales, several thwarts are secured 
across; they ])assing through the sides, and 
being firmly pinned in. There is no deck, and 
the rudder consists of a large kind of oar, rigged 
out at the stern. 

At a little distance, the masoolah-boats look 
like rude imitations of our coal-barges: they 
row from ten to sixteen oars, and when unladen 
make more speed than persons accustomed to 
wj^iUTies, or tja„ships’ pinnaces, would expect; 

rtirough the surf, both coming and go¬ 
ing, with*amazing facility: though sometimes, 
owing to letting them swing round, instead of 
steering head-on, they fill, or overset: but this 
very rarely happens ; and the mere act of‘swamp¬ 
ing, ’ unless .in the first, or outward surf, is not 
attended with any imminent danger; the next 
Wave generally impelling the boat, and ^11 that 
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it contains, high (but not drij^) upon the beach, 
where it is soon run up out of the water’s way- 
In order to encourage the boatmen to exert 
themselves towards saving any Europeans who 
may be in danger, owing to a musoolah-boat’s 
upsetting in the surf, the (.’onipany allow pn;- 
miums, generally medals, to such as may prove 
their title thereto. Several of the C'oiupauy’s 
servants, and others, owe their lives to the acti¬ 
vity of these people, a lew of whom have Ia-ou 
enabled to retire upon a way conitbrtable sub¬ 
sistence allowed to them by those geuthunen 
they had rescued. It is much to lx* hum-uted, 
that the Company have never bt>en able to adopt 
the only eliicient means of breaking tiie surf jbr 
a few hundredsof yards ; nauielv, bv ccuiicaleais- 
sons, forming an angle in fnmt of the landing 
place. Nature has done this Ibr the Portngueze 
at Eernambuco, forming’ a bar of coral, at tlu^ 
end of wliicli is a battery ; the s(ni at all times 
breaks with treinei]d«ms violence upon tin* liar, 
and sometimes, though very rarj^ly, dashes over 
the guns. The suppos(‘d objection w'ill ^e,,.lbi>t. 
owing to the great expanse* of the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, nothing could be made to resist the 
force of the water, lint, in answer to this, I 
must observe, that Pernambuco is much more 
exposed than Madras, it being subject to tlie 
force of the trade winds, blowing all the yc'ar 
from the south-west, across that immense. 
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uninterrupted ocean lying between the two con¬ 
tinents of Africa and America, while a very 
strong current at the same time sweeps round, 
and causes the surf to rise with full as much 
violence as in any part of the East, At Per¬ 
nambuco, vessels lie within the bar, where the 
water is perfectly still, and deep enough for 

those of four hundred tons to ride clear of the 

• 

sandy bottom. At Madras, we could scarcely 
expect to sec so extensive a desideratum obtain¬ 
ed, as should afford shelter to the numerous 
ships of great burthen which frequent its Hoads ; 
the exigence would be enormous; otherwise, we 
should be as well able' to form such a barrier 
there, as the French were at Cherburg. It 
may be said, that the inconvenience attached to 
the works at the latter place, namely, a vast 
accumulation of sand, would follow : that would 
by no means be likely to take place in so very 
strong a tide, with deep water at hand ; and if 
it should, might perhaps rather tend to facilitate 
measure, and to augment the strength of the 

It is indispensably necessary, when going 
ashore at Madras, or in any part where the sun 
runsjiigh, to be well covered with a boat-cloak, 
or some ample exterior-clothing ; for, even undei 
the best management, and during the most fa¬ 
vorable weather, the spray will rise around the 
’ completely wetting whatever finfery may 
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be exposed to its action. Nor must it be con¬ 
sidered any way extraordinary, if a large portion 
of that suri‘which propels the boat, should pour 
over her stern or quarters, so as to drench the 
whole party! 

The masoolah-boats are, Avith great pro])ii( tv, 
under the sole management of the mastei -attcnid- 
ant, of the beach-master.. None can put with¬ 
out licence ; and no person can be admitted to 
serve on board Avho is not an ex})ert and lu^ld 
swimmer. F believe, that instances of indivi¬ 
duals of any description beim; lost are extremely 
rare; such as are enumerated, took ])lace chielly 
at the outer surf, {there being usually thr« e fol¬ 
lowing waves to pass, or to accoin[)aiiy.) where 
the water is very deep, and \\h<T(; immense 
numbers of ground-sharks aoM'ver on the* watch 
for what accident may thr«>w in their wav. it 
may readily be supposed the shore is tolerably 
bold, Avhen it is explained, that our Indiamen, 
deeply laden, have been sev«;rai times necessi¬ 
tated to warp to the very i;dge of .tj,ie outerjjj'rf, 
in conserjuence, of an enemy's-fleet hat fil¬ 
tered the Hoads, with the vi(jw to cut them out. 

So soon as a vessel is seen standing intf* the 
Roads, signals arc hoisted, whicdi it is expt'cted 
she sholiid^ if a man r»f Mar, or a Conijiany’s 
ship, be able to ansM'er. On her approach to 
tfee anchorage, a boat puts ojf, M'ilh a deputa- 
tii^iroln the beach-master, to empiire vvli?uce 
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she comes, as well as to take the purser, &c. 
ashore with the despatches. In this first boat, 
a number of debashes are sure to arrive, bring¬ 
ing with them various articles of provision, 
fruits, &c. as presents to the captain and officers; 
tvhose favor each of them courts, under the 
hope of being employed as the agent for the 
ship, or for the supply of necesi^aries, and for 
providing lodgings for individuals. 

These debashes are generally men of property, 
and of some consequence among the natives, 
owing to their having at times so many pur¬ 
chases to make for those who arrive at Madras; 
hut especially where the supplies necessary for 
a whole slup, or sometimes for a whole fleet, 
are in (luestion. They all speak broken Eng¬ 
lish, understanding far beyond what they can 
express in our language ; they are servile to an 
extreme, and most completely trained in every 
money-making device. 

1'lie provision brought on board usually con- 
of half-st u vned mutton, buffalo-beef, which 
migk't^ately be classed with carrion, some tole- 
i.il>le fowls, Avith, eventually, a few ducks and 
geese, yams, biringals, capsicums, and other 
vegeUible productions. Fish abound in the 
Hoads, yet are rather scarce, and are veiy 
rarely brought on board: this is in a measure 
awing to the greater number of fishermen being 
[>rivaS:fe servants, who arc obliged to supply their 
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masters first. It is said, that the water-se'r- 
pents, which abound in the Roads, and may be 
seen, in beautiful varieties, to rise at all hours 
to the surface, destroy great quantities of the 
Smaller kinds: this 1 can easily suppose to be 
true; but, having occasionally seen the catama¬ 
rans returning from the offing, with immense 
loads of the best sorts,, it would Ik‘ ditfioult to 
convince me, that the scarcity of fish in the 
market, and on board the ships in the Roads, 
does not proceed from either the w ant of indus¬ 
try, or of regulation. 

Few people, taking all tilings into considera¬ 
tion, arc more hospitable than the Kurojieans 
residing at Madras : where deficiency in that 
re.spect is supposed to exist, we may, by due 
consideration of peculiar circumstances, relating 
to the person, or to the place, always find some 
sufficient apology. Being so much fieijuented, 
and the number of European gentlemen resident 
on the spot being comparatively tridiug, it can¬ 
not be expected they should keep f)pou Jwxusc, 
or indulge their friendly dispositions “ In {rhe 
exercise of unlimited kindness. in fact, the 
expectations of those who visit Madras, on their 
way from Europe to India, arc, for the. cliief 
part, rather too sanguine: they have lu'ard 
much of Indian hospitality, and wondcT at that 

K ppointment which is purely the ofi'spring of 
it own unreasonable anticipations, l^biow 
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nut of any simation where a letter of introduc¬ 
tion is of more avail, or indeed more necessary, 
than this: but such letter should be addressed 
to some person resident at Madras ; else it may 
be perfectly nugatory, in consequence of the 
munense expanse over which the civil servants, 
as well us the military, are scattered. A young 
gentleman taking out a dozen letters, may, on 
his arrival, find them entirely useless, in conse- 
(juenco of the parties being absent from the 
presidency. 

'Fhc passengers of every class are expected to 
reside on shore during the ship’s detention in 
the Hoads. Few, indeed, neglect to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity offered of seeing one 
of our principal fortresses, and of observing the 
customs of a country so celebrated in history, 
and forming so essential a branch of the British 
Kmpire. if an introduction is obtained, by any 
means, the usual result will be an invitation to 
reside with the gentleman if he keeps house; 
otherwise, every attention will be paid in seeing 
th‘.\.«tra*ijger accommodated, at the best house of 
that description which admits boarders; and 
which are commonly called ‘ Punch-Houses.’ 
I'hig designation doubtless arose from the habits 
of those who first settled in India, and who, 
finding spirits, sugar, and limes, (a small spe¬ 
cies of lemon,) every where abundant, indulged 
in cjpious draughts of punch. That beverage is 
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how completely obsolete, unless among sea-far¬ 
ing persons, who rarely tail to experience its de¬ 
leterious efl’ects. In all sea-ports, taverns, or 
punch-houses, are more fro(jucuted than in 
places where shipping lie in some distant road, 
or harbour. This occasions them to be more 
respectable in the opinions of tliosi' who keep 
them, but nothing could reconthle a gentleman, 
long resident in the country, to see k an accom¬ 
modation among them : it would imply a total 
want of respectable connexions ; and, in itself, 
appear sutiicient cause for avoiding his acijuaint- 
ance: so different are the customs of different 
places 1 

Totally ignorant of the language, and w ithout 
any guide, it is not to be w'oudered tiiat so 
many imjKisitions are practised on our country¬ 
men on their arrival in India. A debash of the 
lowest order, ami of the most crafty disposition, 
perfectly experienced in all the ordinary reipiisi- 
tions of Europeans, and prompt to gratify their 
desires so long as profit attends.the. speculation, 
is ev(;r at the elbow of the mwice, scs-’^ aiig as 
banker, purveyor, pimj), and interpreter. What 
more can be requisite to ruin an helpless, incon¬ 
siderate vouth ? 

Most of the gentlemen in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice reside in the fiirt, or at liouses a few 
miles off, in the country, or at St. I'homas’s 
Mount,, about six miles from Madras, \Viiere 
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the Artillery are usually quartered, together with 
the troops destined to defend the works in case 
of attack. The incursions to which the Carna¬ 
tic was formerly exposed, during the times of 
Ilyder, and of Pippoo, rendered it expedient to 
fertify the Black-Town; Inch is very extensive, 
and contains the houses of many highly respect¬ 
able liuropean mt^rchants, chiefly British and 
Portugueze, together with the entire property of 
the richer native's of rank and consequence. 1 
cannot say the Black-Town is an enviable site 
for residence; but the situation, being subject 
to the laud and sea breezes, the latter of which 


arc as refreshing as the former are debilitating, 
reconcile the older inhabitants to many inconve¬ 
niences, among which, smoke is by no means 
the least obnoxious. 'I'he inusquitocs are here 
tolerably numerous, as are also rats of all sizes, 
cock-roaches, and scorpions : the latter grow to 
an immense size, and are pecidiarly venemous. 
That most loathsome companion, the bug, is to 
be found here iu such swarms, that it is by no 
means uncomtiKui to see them crawling about at 
all hours, aud iu ail j>]accs. 

St. 1 homas’s Mount is certainly the more plea¬ 
sant^ station, and may be fairly put in competi¬ 
tion with any m those rural retreats, called 


‘ (iarden-f/(Vises,’ 
viciiiitv of'the cn\'- 


scattered every where in the 
ital: at: tlu'se, many families 


reside aiP the. year rouii'a; the gentlemen who 
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have offices to attend, being conveyed thereto in 
the mornings, either in palanquins, or in their 
carriages; the climate by no means favoring 
much exercise on horse-back. 

Except at that season when the flag-staff is 
struck, Madras Roads are, in general, much re¬ 
sorted to by shipping. Being the. seat of govern¬ 
ment on the Coromandel coast, it necessarily 
has become the emporium of that side of tlie pe¬ 
ninsula. Most of the China ships touch there, 
and very few of those proceeding to Bengal omit 
to call; especially Avhen war either prevails, or is 
expected to break out. 11 is much to be lamented, 
that no means have yet been devisi^d, nor, in¬ 
deed, appear easily practicable, of rendering the 
Roads safe against the attack of an enemy. The 
fort certainly could repel any attempt to land 
within the reach of its cannon ; but there does 
not appear any possibility of preventing an en- 
terprizing enemy from causing all the shipping, 
either to surrender, or to run ashore. Perhaps 
hulks might be so stationed, as to become very 
efficient in the defence of whatever shipping 
might remain beyond the surfs. One or two old 
64 gun ships properly prepared against boarding, 
might, at all times, suffice, if moored with 
chains in proper situations, under cover of the 
batteries. 

It being indispensable that every person should 
be conversant with the several coiiisi or cur-' 
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rency, in which payments are made, or accounts 
kept, I recommend to my readers to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the tables of coins, 
weights, and measures^ in use at Madras: ob¬ 
serving, that, throughout the dependant pro¬ 
vinces, an endless variety in the two liist are to 
be found ; and that, consequently, all dealings 
must be regulated in proportion to the encreased, 
or diminished, variations, wherever situated. 
The ‘ East India Directory ^ will be found 
to contain whatever may relate to this subject, 
including the three presidencies. 

Conceiving, that, with few exceptions, the 
customs of many classes among the natives of 
Bengal, assimilate greatly with those of the po¬ 
pulation on the coast, 1 shall now pass on to the 
ordinary occurrences attendant upon the arrival 
of a ship off' the Sand-IJeads, in the Bay of Ba- 
lasore. It has been already stated, that the voy¬ 
age from Madras to Bengid will depend, in regard 
to duration, entirely u])on the season. If the 
.southerly monsoon prevails, Point Palmiras, 
which is at the* southern boundary of Balasorc 
Roads, may be made in from three to seven 
days: during the northerly monsoon, it is usual, 
expi'rience having confirmed what accident pro¬ 
bably first suggested, to stretch over to the op¬ 
posite side ^jf'the bay upon a wind, and then to 
run obliqtiely across on the other tack, so as 
t«j arri/e in soundings off the mouth of the 
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Hooghly, where the tides will speedily convey 
a vessel up to any place on the river, notwith¬ 
standing the wind’s direction. During the pas¬ 
sage, under the former .prevalence, the land is 
not, in general, seen until the water becomes 
obviously discolored with sand. In the first mi-j* 
stance, the course is made directly from Madras 
Roads, to gain a good offing, whereby the dan¬ 
gerous shoals of Pulicat, about five miles north 
of Madras, may be avoided : the land all along 
the coast being invariably low, and the shallows 
projecting, in some places, full ten miles sea¬ 
ward, it is prudent to keep rather towards the 


iniddle of tbcjiay^ and, from a N.|*. E. course, 
to change latfeSrly to a N. N. W. ? iounding in, 
when the latitude diiects, until I’oint Palmiras 
may be from four to six leagues distant. 

: is of infinite importance to be correct in 
that.point, which is best regulated by a 
^>!thowledge oi' the there being a 

promontory very similar thj^ijBto, thence desig¬ 
nated ‘ False Point ’; by mistaking which many 
vessels have been lost. When in sight of Point 
Palmiras, it is usual to await the arrival of some 
pilot-vessel, of which one or more are always on 
the look-out below the Sand-Heads, and to pro¬ 
ceed into the river under her guidance. The 
capture of several of those vessels nav.ing occurred 
these few years, in consequence of 


ipmin tnese tew years, in 
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pilots, thus taking advantage, in the most infa¬ 
mous and unprincipled manner, of an institution 
that ought ever to be held sacred, has given 
occasion for many precautions, which must in¬ 
evitably be attended with inconvenience, and 
<?ven danger, on particular occasions. In lieu of 
proceeding boldly towards vessels anchored a*^ 
the usual ne phis ultra the jfilots now draw of 
towards the channels, allowing the ships to fd- 
low at some distance, and refraining from send¬ 
ing a boat on board, until, by their knowledge o 
the soundings, the schooners may be placed oui 
of danger. If all should prove right, which is 
soon ascertained by the signals made by tin 
mate sent on board the ship to be piloted, th< 
schooners may then proceed with confidence 
but if any suspicion should remain, an alarn 
would instantly be given ; and, if possible, th< 
enemy be decoyed among those dreadful shoals 
where, being once entangled, he must fall at 
easy prey to such force as might be sent agains 
him. 

There are various channels by which a shij 
may proceed to the harbour of Kedgeree, situ¬ 
ated many miles up the river, but those mos 
frequented, especially by such as import, an 
the middle, and 1/ft channels, which have, how 

r 

ever, barely/three fathoms and a half at lov 
water; coi^equently, ships of burthen are com 
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monly brought to anchor, in such positions as 
may allow their taking advantage of the best 
part of the tide for passing the shallows : never¬ 
theless, the sand is ploughed up, by the action 
of a ship’s passage over them, in such manner 
as would lead one, at first sight, to concliKlc 
she were touching the ground, when perhaps 
her keel is many 4eet above it. During day¬ 
light, the pilot-schooner makes few signals, but, 
airter night-fall, on every heave of the lead, she 
communicates, by means of maroom, (which are 
flambeaux of an immense size, alternately exhi¬ 
bited and concealed in a large tub,) the exact 
soundings in which she is proceeding. No greater 
care can possibly be taken, than in the Com¬ 
pany’s pilot-service, to conduct ships in safety : 
exclusive of character, there is much at stake ; 
for no pilot who loses one of the Company’s 
ships, is retained on the list: he is, ipso facto, 
dismissed. This regulation, which, no doubt, 
may, in a few cases, press hard on very merito¬ 
rious individuals, must be considered one of the 
most important props of the institution, among 
persons who may have habitually indulged in 
the use of spirituous liquoi-s to a dangerous ex¬ 
cess. I knew some of the f^ilots who were per¬ 
fectly sensible of their failings) and could not be 
induced, either by temptation, entreaty, to 
taste of any beverage stronger that^i water or 
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country-beer, until they had seen their charges 
moored in safety. That being done — gO(xl bye 
to forbearance! 

It is not a little wonderful, that men who have 
the power to over-rule a dangerous propensity, 
merely when their professional characters are at 
stake, should at every other moment throw' aside 
that curb, which, if duly maintained, would 
preserve their health, and render them far more 
acceptable members of society 1 

The country all along the sea-coast, on both 
sides of the river’s mouth, being extremely low, 
and there being no hills of sufficient altitu^to 
be distinguished at sea, especially on th^jj^i? 
bank, very little gratificatioji is offered 
eye by the surrounding scenery. The sheiVi;j^ 
beach, on either hand, is overgrown, in 
parts, with tree's rarely excet'ding twenty feet in 
height, wliose stems are surrounded w ith under¬ 
wood, or grass jungle, in which abundance of 
deer are to be found. The pursuit of sport must, 
however, be invariably desisted from, on ac¬ 
count of the immetiso numbers of tigers which 
occupy the same covers. It rarely happens that 
a party land for the purpose of shooting deer, or 
wildjiogs, (w'hich are equally abundant,) with¬ 
out meeting wit^j some accident; or, at least, 
being frightep^u so as to produce the most salu¬ 
tary forbea/ance. About twenty-five 3'ears ago, 
' a son of the late Sir Hector Monro was carried 
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off by a tig^er from among his comrades, who had 
seated themselves round a large fire, made to 
obviate the apprehended danger, while they 
awaited the arrival of a boat that was to convey 
them back to their ship. 

All the way, from Balasore np to Kedgeree^- 
the prospect, if wc except those agreeable sensa¬ 
tions arising from the display of vegetation, and 
from arriving at the ultimate thule of destina¬ 
tion, rather ^vearies than pleases : nothing is to 
be seen but a series of wilderness, perhaps here 
and there enclosing a few huts, or, in the broken 
intervals, displaying some insignificant village, 
of which the inhabitants are as poor as they are 
idle. No public edifice ; no gay villas; no busy 
hum of men ; no crowded whari’s! In fact, 1 
scarcely know a spot more dreary than the de- 
bouchc of the Iloogbly, for at least thirty 
miles ; or until arrival at Diamond Harbour. 

It is usual for the pilot-schooner to return to 
the Roads, in search of other importations, un¬ 
less her tour maybe over; in ‘which instance, 
she proceeds up to Calcutta; ’leaving a person 
on board, lest the vessel should drag her an¬ 
chors, and to prevent her getting into foul ground. 
The purser, for the most parls^ avails himself of 
the attendance of the cho/ecy^foatSy which are 
always plying about the mouth 6t*\he rivers for 
the express purpose of receiving p'J.^kets. In 
favorable seasons, these bqats have beeh\ known 
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to reach Calcutta, distant full sixty miles, in one 
tide. If a schooner should be proceeding up 
the river, there should be no hesitation in em¬ 
barking'in her : no equal accommodation can, 
in general, be had: the whole risk, trouble, and 
delay, attendant upon making a passage in any of 
the common country boats, are at once annihi¬ 
lated. The pilot may possibly expect some re¬ 
turn for his good offices ; but, if he likes his 
company, will, in all probability, set them 
ashore at Calcutta free of all expence. 

I should not envy the purser his trip in a 

* chokey-boat, Avith no other than a very small 
semi-circular covering of mats, under which it 
is impossible to sit upright, except exactly uflder 
its centre. In tempestuous seasons, and such 
are generally the periods in which the India- 
mcn arrive, there is often a high swell between 
Kedgeree and Fulta, the river being in some 
parts from three to six miles across, and running 
to the southward, from which quarter the wund 
bjows A’^ery forcibly for five months at least. 
Therefore, although so very few accidents hap¬ 
pen, it cannot be considered as a safe Aoyage 
between the ship and the capital. The chokey- 
boats .are all under’the master-attendant, and 

* bear the Company’,s colors, on a small staff, or, 
at times, at the head of the mast, made of a 
single bambeb, nearly as long as the boat; which 
ordinarily roAvs ten or tweh'^e oars. Being’ of a 

VOL. I. L 
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light construction, and divested of all superfluous 
apparatus, the chokey-boats proceed at a pro¬ 
digious rate; and, on emergencj% even when 
opposed by the tide, can gain from two to six 
miles hourly ; according as they may be able to 
row along the slack water; to pole up against 
the more rapid streams; or to track up, when 
both wind and tide are strongly adverse. 

When relatives, or particular friends, are on 
board any ship whose arrival is expected, it is cus¬ 
tomary to send a stout pinnace-budgrow^ to meet 
her at Kedgeree, there to receive the persons for 
whose accommodation it was provided. When 
this act of kindness takes place, all the necessary 
provision, a bed, tabic, chairs, &c. are put on 
board, tr)gether with a proper tuimber <jf ser¬ 
vants of such description as are generally needful 
on the water. Few who have any feeling foi 
their noviciate companions on board, especially 
those who have been in India, quit the ship 
without taking with them as many as the pin¬ 
nace can, without distressing all, receive. This 
wind-fall docs not happen every day ; though 
few ships return to India without conveying one. 
or more old standards, either civil or military : 
but it is not ahvays that notice can be received 
of a ship’s being about to^mport; and when 
such notice has been reccived,-nt is not always 
thought of, dr perhaps practicably, to send a 
pinnace to receive an old friend. 
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j'crsons in a delicate state of health should, 
if possible, wait till some safe and comfortable 
conveyance can be obtained. The most certain 
mode is, to commission the purser to hire a 
vessel the moment he reaches Calcutta, and to 
Send he r off under charge of some servant, who 
should sc(i that no delay Avere made by the boat¬ 
men ; Avhich, if paid -by the day, would inevi¬ 
tably follow. The misfortune is, that very few 
can endure to be confined so much longer on 
board, and often impatiently reject such a pro¬ 
position : here we may expect to find that the 
greatest haste makes the worst speed ; at the 
same time that the expences are encreased 
greatly, Avhile the accommodations are deterio¬ 
rated in exact ratio. 

Noav and then, an adventurous manjee, (or 
boat-master,) Avho knows how to make a good 
bargain, will linger about Diamond Harbour, 
or lay up in Culpec Creek, with the intent of 
going down, wind and tide permitting, to the 
first ship which niay arrive from Europe. Such 
men are certain'of a good fare, it being very 
common to give from fifty rupees (about six 
guineas) to one hundred (about twelve guineas) 
for the trip. Such an opportunity, however ex¬ 
travagant the terms may appear, ought not to 
be lost; it being a great chance whether a 
second vessel of the same description ma^ pro- 

. L 2 
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ceed to the ship. As to small boats, rowiiic: 
four or six oars, and having either a thatch¬ 
ed cabin, or a semi-circular awning of mats, 
several of them may come along-side; but 
they will not be found to yield the smallest 
accommodation beyond shelter from the sun ; 
while their manjees will not fail to take overy 
advantage of wbatewer dijitress, or difficulty, the 
passenger may labor under. 

It would not be just to infer, from what 1 
have said, respecting the readiness with which 
the boatmen avail themselves of the necessities of 
persons desirous to leave a ship, that they are 
particularly covetous, or pr(mc to imposition ; 
we need only look at home, where we siiall find 
that no mercy is shewn to such unfortunate, 
persons as become the prey o'f our watermen, 
along the Avholc extent of our coast. Sec with 
what hard-hearted, callous apathy, the boatman 
views the distress of the unthinking youth, 
who, either by negU'Ct, or by accident, n niains 
on shore after the boats that fianpient his own 
ship, then under weigh, have* put off! M'hat 
prayers, or arguments, short of tliose issuing 
from the purse, can urge him to relieve the 
anxiety of him, whose w'boh'- hope, w hose’only 
resource, lies in that voyage^ for which every 
preparation has been made, and for wdiich ox- 
pences, often nearly ruinous to friends and cmi- 
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nections, liave been defrayed! I speak not of 
those who are in a hurry to quit their ships, 
before coming to an anchor; if they will have 
their way, they must pay for such intemperaiie 
haste ; it is an expence they have the option of 
Avoiding. 

Really, when we come to a fair computation 
of the risks attendmjft upon taking a vessel, 
built expressly for accommodation, and not in¬ 
tended to meet the rude surges of, what may be 
called, an arm of the sea; that from twelve to 
ciuhteen men are engaged; that much time is 
lust in waiting arrivals ; that full sixty miles are 
to be passed over; and that, perhaps, four or 
live gentlemen, with all their luggage that may 
be at hand, are conveyed; 1 say, when all this 
is considered, although w'e certainly, from habit 
of having things cheaper in India, may deem 
e\'en the lifty rupees exorbitant, yet there ap¬ 
pears far less reason to find fault w ith the extor¬ 
tion of the Indian, tlian there is to condemn the 
cruel rapacity of -the English boatman ! ^ 

Whatever may, be the rate at wdiich the boat, 
supposing it to be a pinnace-budgrovv, is engag- 
etl, no apparatus of any description should be 
expected ; lor none* will be found. There w'ill 
usually be an open veranda in the front, having 
three or four steps to descend from tire deck 
thereto; it being on the same level with the 
fi^at, or dining room. The after-room narrows 
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considerably towards the stern; and, on account 
of the vessel’s form, its floor is usually raised 
one or two steps; this is the sleeping apartment: 
at the stern is a small slip, serving for a cjuarter- 
galleiy. The roofs of thes* boats arc usually 
flat; and some have side-rails above to prevent 
luggage, or those who sleep there, from falling 
overboard. The sides arc furnished, for their 
whole length, with Venetian blinds, in frames 
which lift up by means of hinges at their tops ; 
and a long curtain, made either of tarpaulin, or 
of painted, or of white canvas, is nailed on the 
outside; letting down at pleasure, tf> keei> out 
wind, rain, dust, &c. The baling-plaet; is or¬ 
dinarily about the centre of the front room; that 
being the deepest part of the boat’s botUnn. 
Baggage may be put under the deck ; but that 
part is generally occui)icd by the dandies, (or 
rowers,) if permitted to sleep there; or perhaps 
the manjee may think it worth his while to 
make it a trading voyage, and lay in salt, riot;, 
&c. to be disposed of to advantage on his arrival 
at the presidency. 

From this concise detail it will be seen, that 
some penance must be undergone, even in this 
kind of boat, and supposing it to be perfectly 
fitted up with the above detcnccs against bad 
weather: but such will rarely turn out to be the 
case. The sea-cot is now of singular use ; it* 
hooks being withdrawn, from the ship’s beams, 
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and inserted in those of the budgrow. Those 
wlio had standing bed-places, must spread their 
mattresses, &c. on the floor : all must sit upon 
their trunks, or whatever may be at hand; and 
every little article of convenience brought from 
tlie ship will become useful. Candles, candle¬ 
sticks, tin-w'are, glasses, &c. are now invalu¬ 
able. As to table-cloths, there being no table, 
tiioy may be cheerfully dispensed with; as may 
also knives and forks, there being no plates; 
it being probable that curry and rice, prepared 
Ijy the boatmen, will form the bill of fare, 
riiose who are fond of savoury dishes, may, in 
this instance, gratify themselves w’ith a repast 
111 high estimation among the gentlemen of 
India: viz. a dandy’s curry; but I fear, that 
those who have been in the habit of eating made 
dishes, at a distance from the culinary opera¬ 
tions, may not altogether relish the manner of 
prejiaration, nor be invariably pleased with the 
ajipearance of the cook ; whose habiliments will 
probably consist, of a cloth wrapped round his 
waist, then passed between his thighs, and a 
small cap, if the party be a Mussulman; if 
a Hindu, the entire dress may be composed of 
a small cord tied round his waist, for the pur¬ 
pose ol' supporting a narrow piece of cloth pas¬ 
sed betw'een his thighs, thus barely answering 
the purpose of a fig-leaf. Herpetic eruptions, 
large patches, all over the back, brea,st, and 
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arms, together with obvious symptoms of a more 
troublesotoe cutaneous complaint, about the 
fingers, &c. are by no means rare, yet never 
disqualify the scratching sufferer from olficiat- 
ing as cook to the crew ! W ere such tri/fes to 
be objectionable, it might be somewhat difficult 
to get a dinner dressed. 

It being utterly impracticable to vow a l)ud- 
grow against the tide, which ordinarily runs 
from three to six miles in the hour, and many 
difficulties presenting themselves to render it 
by^no means easy to track along the shore, espe¬ 
cially where the mud-banks shelve out a great 
way, the manjee will probably come to near 
some village, or in some creek, during the ebb ; 
and, as it rarely happens that the first of the 
flood is taken, particularly during the night 
time, in all probability the best part of three 
days will be expended between Kedgeree and 
Calcutta. If a few bottles of wine, a small 
quantity of biscuit, a piece of beef, or of pork, 
and a pack of cards, hav(; been suy)])lied from 
the ship, so much tlu* more agreeably will the 
time be passed; but 1 cannot forbear from ob¬ 
serving, that intemperance at this time rarely 
fails to bring on fevers, such as baflle the art 
of man. Those who heat their blood on first 
entering the country, whether by drinking, or by 
exposure to the sun, become subject to diseases 
of the .liver which are too often incurable, and 
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finally, though after some years perhaps, drag 
their lingering victim to the grave. With re¬ 
spect to bathing, it is not only insalubrious, as 
practised by persons who have not proper appa¬ 
ratus at hand, but highly dangerous, on account 
-of the incredible numbers of alligators and 
sharks, which infest not only the great river, 
but every little creeks.and puddle, within reach 
of the tide. 

The man.jee generally endeavors to reach 
Culpee, Fultah, or Diamond Harbour, with 
the first tide: at either of those places many 
articles of provision may be had, and there will 
be found some persons who can speak a little 
English. These will invariably do all in their 
power to encourage the purchase of many things 
of no use whatever, but which become perqui¬ 
sites to the manjee, on his passengers quitting 
the vessel. Abundance of povdtry may be seen: 
but, with the exet'ptiou of a curry, there will 
be no mode of dressing them; unless accident¬ 
ally some person be on board, in whatever ca¬ 
pacity, who cai^ trim a fowl, afnd roast it. If 
fish are to be had, they will come under the 
same difficulty; so that, like Saneho, in the 
midst of plenty, a man may be next to starving, 
if he cannot make up his mind to partake of the 
dandies' currv. 

V 

It is proper to caution against eating much 
ffuit, though it may be perfectly ripe:, unsea- 
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conable aviditj"^ in this way has proved fatal to 
many on their arrival. A few bananas will Hot 
incommode; but the cocoa-nut, however plea¬ 
sant and refreshing it may be, should be par¬ 
taken of very sparingly; it being extremely apt 
to affect the bowels, as is also the jack. 

Those who have never had an opportunity of 
seeing the fire-fly, will be.agreeably surprized at 
the millions of those little luminaries, which at 
night bespangle every bush : displaying theni- 
sc'lves in th(; most vivid manner. The hind parts 
of these insects, which may be about the size of 
common house-flies, are replete with a brilliant 
.substance, similar to that contained in the glow¬ 
worm, and, like it, equally innocent. It is ex¬ 
tremely curious, that, in many parts of the ocean, 
immense shoals of the luminous sea-maggot, 
each about the size of a man’s finger, should be 
seen at nights, causing the water to assume a 
phosphoric appearance. In sailing through these 
living shoals, abundance may be drawn up in 
buckets; while, at the same time, innumerable 
fishes of prey may be heard, or seen, rushing 
among them, and, no doubt, making many a 
hearty meal. The great distance from all land at 
which these shoals are to be found, must cause 
us to wonder at their origin, and at their future 
purposes ; for we can scarcely suppose them to 
be derived from terrestrial parents; nor is it very 
easy to'reconcile to ourselves, that they change 
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into fishes of any kind. It should rather seem 
that all-bountiful Providence has created them 
for the sole purpose of affording sustenance to 
those fishes, which, in consequence of their re¬ 
maining, perhaps altogether, remote from every 
shore, would, but for these /ar?j<p, (as we must, 
for want of knowing better, call them,) be unable 
to subsist. 

•CT 

Persons arriving from Europe, rarely have any 
but IJritish coins; in the disbursing of which 
many impositions will be practised. The best 
mode is to tender the whole, without delay, to 
some of the English agency houses, who will 
readily pay their lull value; it being often a 
matter of difficulty to obtain a few guineas for 
their friends w ho may be about to embark, with¬ 
out paying an exorbitant sum to the shrojf's, or 
native bankers, who can acquire them only from 
such persons as import with the Indiamen, and 
are rarely acquainted with their real value. 

Accounts are generally kept in current rupees, 
which are considered, (though in themselves 
nominal, there bejng no such coin,) the standard 
to which all other denominations of money should 
be reduced: this is, in fact, the application of 
one term, wherc:by«all others are to be appreci¬ 
ated. It is often found useful to have a second 
column, in every folio, wherein to note the cor¬ 
responding amounts in sicca rupees, they being 
iq general use. The infinite variety, both of gold 
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mohurs, and of rupees, renders it highly neces¬ 
sary for the young adventurer to be careful, lest 
he should receive such as are of inferior value ; 
a trick extremely common among servants, as 
well HS shroffs,'sircars, and shop-keepers; all of 
whom will exerci.se their cunning to obtain the 
smallest advantage, and derive peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion from involving the master in as much confu¬ 
sion as possible. 

The Calcutta seer is fixed at eighty sicca ru¬ 
pees weight; the factors’ maund, of the same 
place, amounts to one-tenth less, on account of 
its having but seventy-two siccas to its seer. In 
the upper provinces, even the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages often vary to a great extent; some seers 
being only sixty-four pice, while others are 
ninety-six ; the pice and the sicca rupee being 
nearly of a weight. Nor is the value of a pice, 
which is a copper coin, less uncertain ; on some 
days they are at sixty to a rupee, at other times, 
as high as sixty-five or sixty-six ; just as may 
happen to suit the shroffs, who; by this fluctua¬ 
tion, create a kind of stock -jobbing traffic; 
whereby they rob the public as much, and as 
often, as they please; no one interfering to con¬ 
trol this nefarious and unparalleled insolence ! 

The following varieties regarding theg «2 should 
be understood ; they being what formerly were 
in use, and upon which many details of ancient 
occurrences and measurements depend. ? 
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The guz~soudah, 24s of a finger, as measured 
by Haroon Resheed from the hands of one of his 
slaves. This was the basis of the nilometer, and 
of tile yard for measuring cloths. The guz-me- 
sahcl measured twenty-eight fingers, and that of 
4-luinaiou thirty-two: the latter was used by 
order of Sheer Khan, and Selim Khan, for the 
measurement of cultivated lands. Akber also 
allowed a guz of forty-six fingers to be used for 
cloth only, and one measuring forty-two isecun- 
tlerec.s, (small coins of base silver,) to be used for 
other purposes. This is called the secundry-guz. 
A co&s is generally accepted at two English miles, 
and will, I'or the most part, be found to come 
within a mere trifle of that measurement. In 
some places, they reckon by the piickak, or long 
coss; in others, by the ghou'-coss^ w'hich al¬ 
ludes to that distance the lowing of cattle may 
be heard: this is also called the cutcha-coss ; 
meaning imperfect, or short. The fact is, that 
the length of a coss is perfectly undefined by any 
proper standard, or explanation. What else, in¬ 
deed, can be e.xp/?cted in a country w here there 
are neither public roads, nor inns, public convey¬ 
ances, nor even mile stones, or directing posts, 
on the most practised routes. 

Among other salutary and useful, but unfor¬ 
tunately temporary, regulations, the Emperor 
.\kbcr fixed the coss at 5000 guz, equal to 47<57 
yards, or two miles, five furlongs, of oup stand- 
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ai'd. Shah Jehan afterwards encreased it, by the 
addition of one furlong; but both their measure¬ 
ments gradually fell into disuse, and the old no¬ 
minal coss of Uindostan again came into vogue. 
Including all the variations, however, in what 
are Called puckah-cossos, there appear less ano¬ 
malies than might be expected in a range of 1700 
miles, throughout which no determinate law, on 
that subject, obtains. Computing by horizontal 
measurements, between places whose distances 
are accurately known, it appears that the coss 
may be taken at a mile and nine-tenths : in this, 
one mile in seven is thrown into the computa¬ 
tion, to account against the winding of roads. 
In the Malwa country, the cosses are about an 
<*ighth longer than in the Company’s dominions 
towards that quarter; while, in the vicinity of 
Masulipatam they are in the same proportion 
shorter. 'I'he goondy coss, of the Nagpore dis¬ 
trict, is about three miles. Perhaps the most 
absurd mode of ascertaining the length of a coss, 
which, by the by, must be a very short one, and, 
according to the statement of*-Abu Fazil, was 
practised among the Hindus, depended on ‘ One 
thousand steps taken by a woman bearing a 
child ’ (of what age is not specified) * in her 
arms, and a jar of water’ (also indefinite as to 
bulk,) ‘ on her head ! ’ Again, ‘ the distance a 
man could go, at a quick pace, without being 
out of "breath,’ was accounted a cossl Others 
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determined that measurement by ‘ plucking a 
green leai, and bearing it on their heads until it 
.became dry ! ’ 

The most rational, and simple mode of adjust¬ 
ment, appears to be that o.dered by Sheer Khan, 
viz. sixty jcreehs of sixty g'uz each. I'his would 
be about 3500 yards; being only twenty less 
than two statute miles. Whenever the emperor 
marched with his ariiiies, persons were appointed 
to measure his route, by means of bamboos cut 
to the length of twelve and a half iiahi-guz; four 
hundred bamboos being accounted a coss; 
which, as already specified, amounted to two 
miles and five furlongs. 

The land-measure in use among the Europeans 
of Calcutta, is thus arranged. 

20 feet by 20, equal to 400 square ft. lualce 1 coltah, 

“20 cotlahs . 1 beegah or bigaft. 

The natives are more particular in their divi¬ 
sion of the beegah ; they average its parts in the 
following manner. 

30 square feet . . make .... 1 chaltack, 

1() chattaaks .1 cottah or biswah, 

20 cottaks, or biswahs, (u e, twentieths) 1 beegah or bigah. 

Among the peasantry, other beegahs are in use, 
viz. one which has an area of 3600 ilahi-guz, 
equal to 3025 square yards; but, in general, 
the dessy‘bigah of only 1600 square yards, 
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prevails. This ilahi-guz is divided into twenty- 
four tesuj, each of which, in the long guz^ 
should be equal to the breadth of eight or; 
dinary barley corns; but in the short guz, only 
of six. The Ibrmer was used in gi eat works; 
the latter in small ones, such as manufactures, 
&c. 

All goods being landed i;nder the inspection 
of custom-house officers, > the passenger will 
have little opportunity of interfering in regard to 
his baggage, or merchandize. Nor should 1 re¬ 
commend his attempting, personally, to transact 
any business before he may have delivered his 
letters of credit, or of irjtroduction. That should 
be his first step ; both because it will be the. 
means of managing all his concerns with lacility^ 
and, probably, of being comfortably situated, 
without having occasion to resort to a tavern. 

Here .1 deem it an indispensable duty, to warn 
the young adventurer not to dissipate his money, 
ruin his health, and injure his reputation, by 
frequenting taverns. In England, where per¬ 
sons who do not keep house must occasionally’^ 
sit down ta a meal in public, custom has not 
only cojjnived at, but sanctioned, the resort to 
coffee-houses, &c. With us, these afford con- 
v(;nience to thousands, who could never provide 
so comfortably at home, at the same expence. 
'Fhe coffee-houses in Europe may likewise be 
considered as the rendezvous of persons in the 
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same line of business, and offering the opportu¬ 
nity for adjusting a thousand matters, which« 
eW^er owing to remote residence, or to the pres¬ 
sure of other cohcerns» could not else be brought 
- , immediate conclusion. 

I’he taverns in India are upon a very different 
plan : they are either of the first rate, at which 
public tlinners arc occjasionally given ; or they 
arc of that mean description which receive all 
who have a rupee to spend, under the determi¬ 
nation of extracting that rupee, in some shape 
or other. The former class is very confined in 
numbers, but the latter arc abundantly nume¬ 
rous, and may be readily distinguished by the 
promiscuous company, the shabbiness of the 
treatment, and the excess of imposition practised, 
especially on novices. It is extremely easy to 
avoid the necessity for running into the mouths 
of these leviathans : all that is requisite, being 
merely to call at the first office, or shop, and to 
enquire for the residence of the gentleman to 
whom the letter oi" introduction may be address¬ 
ed. No ceremony should be used in explaining 
the circumstances, and in soliciting the aid of a 
servant to lead the way. I never yet heard of a 
W'ant of civility on such occasions. 

In speaking thus confidently regarding a letter 
of introduction, I am pre-supposing, that the 
case alludes to a person not appointed to the 
service, of the Company : for I cannot conceive 

VOL. M 
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what could induce any man of respectability to 
visit India, without some substantial recommen¬ 
dation, or, indeed, unless under some ae^ve- 
ment, or sufficient assurance of being employed 
in such manner as might tend to certain advl 
tage. Nothing can be more forlorn than the 
situation of a mere adventurer, on his arrival in 
India ! With money in'his pocket, he may as¬ 
suredly subsist; but, vi’thout some friend to 
introduce him into society, he may remain lor 
years without being noticed; for, throughout 
the East, and especially at the several presiden¬ 
cies, he who knows nobody, him will nobody 
know ! Residence at a tavern, is, in itself, a 
perfect disqualification among persons of repute; 
as implying either an addiction to licpior, or a 
predilection for low company. 

In saying this, I must not be understood as 
denying, that some worthy characters have been 
rescued from perpetual degradation, by acci¬ 
dental intercourse with persons of pi'culiar sen¬ 
sibility : but such nice feelings, and that unqua¬ 
lified liberality, which may haVe been occasion¬ 
ally discovered in a few individuals, are rarely 
united; and, when they are, it too ofUni hap¬ 
pens that the power to render them elFectively 
beneficial is altogether wanting. A man may be 
thoroughly convinced of the worthiness of his 
protege, but it will not always follow that soci¬ 
ety will join him in opinion. In considering 
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the state of society in India, this will be evident: 
^its being strongly inculcated will prove service- 
a^>l|e to many, who may have mis-conceived the 
subject in general: or who may have been led, 
by a 'too sanguine disposition, to deem the 
'whole toil, risk, and solicitude as being over, so 
soon as their feet can rest on the terra firma of 
Hindostan. 

The ordinary mod«^ in which an European is 
attacked, on his first arrival at Calcutta, is by 
the tender of a bearer, carrying a large umbrella, 
to shelter master from the sun, or rain. There 
is something about a stranger, in that quarter, 
which instantly announces him to all the preda¬ 
tory tribe, who wait at the wharfs in expecta¬ 
tion of living booty : but, if such were not the 
case, his total ignorance of the language would 
be sufficient to determine their conduct. The 
bearer, who is in league with that numerous 
horde of miscreants, called sircars, abounding, 
not only at Calcutta, but throughout the lower 
provinces, speedily conveys the hint to his asso¬ 
ciates, when a siftooth-faced chap, who speaks 
English well enough to be understood, and who 
comprehends more tjian he will acknowledge, 
advances, and making a respectful obeisance, 
called a saisuim, by bending his head downwards, 
and placing/the palm of his right hand to his 
forehead, makes an offer of his services to the 
stray Br'ton. 
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However prepared a youth may be, by all the 
cautious injunctions of friends, and by the detail 
of knaveries practised by such characters, stilUc 
is by no means easy to avoid the snare ! hen 
we reflect on the anxiety inseparably aysendaiit 
upon arrival in a country where every thing is 
new, every thing strange,.and where, in case of 
disappointment, all must ibe misery ; it should 
not surprize us to find yo much dependance 
placed on those, who cheer the novice, by speak¬ 
ing to him in his native tongue. lJut, admitting 
the folly of confiding in any stranger, how is the 
case to be ameliorated ? Ignorant of the language, 
as well a? of the customs ; totally unacquainteil 
with any soul on tlu^ spot; and eager to obtain a 
shelter from the oppressive heats ; what is the 
poor adventurer to do? JIc cannot remain in 
the boat! lie cannot take root, and vegetate, 
at the water side ! Nor can he j>eranibulate the 
public roads, until 1‘atiguc shall sink him to the 
dust, or some benevolent, and ius])ir('d Euro¬ 
pean may, on perceiving his distress, ofler him 
an asylum ! What then is to be done — Why, 
the sircar must lead him to some paltry tavern, 
in tvhich he either is interesti'd, or from ■whose 
keeper he receives a douceur tor introducing the 
guest. In the mean tinui, his baggage, .v. ith the 
exception of such minutim as may T'dhere to the 
fingers of the boat-men, or of those who have the 
handling them on slion\ will follow, aud there 
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of attention to immediate ac- 

The tavern-keeper, under the plausible pretext 
of ^ling towards the completion of'the youth’s 
wisheV never fails to enquire whether the gentle- 
jman h^ aay-frwH.ds in town ? or even in the 
country? Ifaffirmati^'elyanswered, ‘minehost* 
feels himselftolerablylsecure of his money: but 
will probably assert, mat the friend in town is 
out of the way, and^^ill not be back for some 
days : should the gentleman be totally destitute 
<»f friends, then comes the rich harvest. Imposi¬ 
tion following imposition, swell the bill; which, 
if appearances warrant forbearance, is kept back 
as long as possible, under the pleasing assurance 
of perfect confidence: but, in the end, a cata¬ 
logue of items is produced, which never fails to 
alarm, if not to ruin, the unsuspecting victim! 

If, unhappily, the guest should so far lower 
himself as to associate with the ordinary com- 
})any of the common drinking-room, he is irre¬ 
trievably gone. Quarrels, riots, and inebriety, 
must follow ; in ail probability rendering him 
subject to the notice of the police. Should 
his face ever be seen at that office, it would be 
iroxt to impossible that he should be atlmitted 
into an^respectable circle. What with lodging, 
dinners, wims, &c. of the worst description, 
but all ratofi at the highest prices, he must be a 
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(Le. two guineas) per day ; in general, double 
that sum is charged ; so that a person starts at 
the rate of <;61000. per annum, at least; whilcj 
in all probability, no established, or even appa- 
reiit, provision exists, whereby he may be/main¬ 
tained. 

If we add the allurements held out by the 
sable beauties, who will cq.ntrive means to retail 
their charms so long as they think money is to 
be had, w'e shall find no trifling ex pence incur¬ 
red. This latter part of the ceremony is usually 
performed by some fellow who can speak English, 
and thoroughly understands whatever relates to 
the interest of the concern ; which, among other 
things, includes thieving, lying, cheating, pimp¬ 
ing, &c. This first essay is ordinarily made by 
describing the elegance of the native women, 
and their great perfection as singers, and dancers; 
and rarely fails, especially with youths under 
such circumstances, to excite something more 
than curiosity. The dancing-girls are introduced, 
and consequences follow, over which 1 shall 
draw the veil; simply observing, that nothing 
can be more dangerous than this irregular in¬ 
dulgence ; it never failing, first to drain the 
purse, and, in a few days, ©r weeks, the consti¬ 
tution also. 

Those servants who usually ply sterile'wharfs, 
and endeavor to obtain employment, either 
among the officers of ships, or among penBons 
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fresh from Europe, for the most part speak 
) broken English with sufficient fluency: this 
' renders them particularly serviceable to both 
thc^e classes, by enabling them to provide, and 
to adt, Avhen, without such assistance, they 
wonld\ e in dist ress, and at a stand. It is a 
very general custonx among the Mussulmans of 
low condition, to Vive such of their male 
children as are born diuring their Lent, (or Ram- 
zann,J the name of fiamzauny: meaning ‘ born 
during the Ramzaun.* There being so many 
thus designated, refiders the name extremely 
common; and, as an infinity of rogueries have 
been practised by persons so called, it has rather 
got into disgrace. Hence, the adventurers above 
described are, by a slight, but ludicrous corrup¬ 
tion, termed Ram-Johnnies. 

That a servant thus enabled to act as the me¬ 
dium of intercourse, must prove on many occa¬ 
sions highly convenient, may be confessed ; but, 
like a double-edged sword, he may operate either 
way, as to himself may appear expedient; and 
Avhile pretending to serve, may be pillaging hia 
employer. It Is to be lamented, that the 
stranger has no immediate resource; and, in 
"tiase of injury, littlo redress. The mischief is 
not owing t^ any deficiency in the police, but 
an^sTro.-.M*-j-^at invariable precaution with which 
Rum-JohyMes carry on their manoeuvres : they 
n^ver fail to have a third person in the way, who 
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is to disappear with the purloined articles, and 
to bear all the blame ; while the principal alTects 
great resentment at the villian’s audacity, and 
sorrow for master’s loss. This is often so dex¬ 
terously managed as to occasion serious (jiu^rels, 
when friends, tvho see through t!'" dr'deption, 
endeavor to convince the hffatiiated party, that 
his confidential menial is jht the bottom of the 
roguery. The disreputablo circumstance of hav¬ 
ing a thief at his elbow, daes not sit very easy 
on the stranger’s mind ; deriving so much con¬ 
venience from Ritm-Jofunn's aid, and, having 
only the fair side of the knave’s conduct in view, 
he is unwilling to give credit to what appears a 
gross misrepresentation, founded on perjudicc. 
By this means, he sinks de<'p( r into the rnire, and 
renders it dangerous for his wcll-wislu r to at¬ 
tempt his extrication. 

I recollect an insttmee of a young gentle¬ 
man’s joining a regiment, about a hundred miles 
up the country, who had among his servants 
a kliedmufsrar, (or table - attendant,) of whom 
I never could get a sight. The lellow was al- 

S. 

ways sick, or Inisy ; or some excuse w'as invari¬ 
ably made. At length, one of my own dom<;s- 
tics informed me, that luiuvas a Rum-Jofnmtf 
W'ho had been discharged from my service, in 
which he held the office of m()saul^^tC{‘\oT link- 
boy,) for tlieft. 1 found out, that had been 
employed in the barracks at Fort-William, where 
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^ he picked up a little English, and had fastened ’ 
' upon the gentleman, no doubt with the intention 
to avail himself of the first good prize wherewith 
to‘decamp. Finding, to his great discomfiture, 
that in had been removed to that station, where 

idrel kept aloof, under the 
project into execution, 
with extreme difficulty I 
could convince, my vi'aing frit'nd that he was the 
dupe of a downright tliief; who, if 1 had not 
been improperly lenient, would have bad the cer¬ 
tificate of Ins erimV noted on his back, by the 
drummers of the regiment! 

To state the evil, without pointing out the 
remedy, would be next to usedess : but, when I. 
suggest the means of avoi<liiig those difficulties, 
or any portion of them, attendant on arrival in 
a foreign land, it must be understood, that I con¬ 
sider the strang('r to be possessed of pecuniary 
means: that is. that lii' can pay his way. With¬ 
out this, he can do nothing ; and must undergo 
all the atllietions and miseries attendant upon 
despised poveity, in every part of the globe. It 
may be ynoper to point out in this place, that 
whjit.might Ker - ;ip})e;ir to bo liberal calculations, 
will not si’jit ihe Last; wh»‘re every article of 
European niamifacture bears so enormous a price, 
w'here V.M^^'(.e-rent is so expensive, and where it 
is indispfoisably necessary to retain so many ser- 
vau.tsr. The first thing to be done, (settiijg a let- 


, he foundsjjip .jii‘»,scoiii 
hope of carrying x»is 
Strange to say, it was 
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ter of recommendation out of the question,) 
should be to report arrival at the secretary’s of¬ 
fice, depositing the certificate of the Court of 
Directors’ licence to proceed to India ; without 
which, the party is treated as an alien^ and 
scarcely considered entitled to British protraction. 
This does not arise from ill^^tvill on the part of 
government, or of the inhabitants ; but from that 
strict attention the politics bf the country impe¬ 
riously demand to be paid tV. the several charac¬ 
ters, and descriptions, of persons residing within 
our territory. / 

The above relates equally to all persons in the 
civil or military branches; the certificate granted 
at the India House must be produced, in order 
to identify the party; but if it should have been 
lost, he himself, together with the commander 
who received the order for taking him on board, 
must attend, to make affidavit to that effect, be¬ 
fore the appointment can be admitted upon the 
registers in India. 

Such as appertain to the civil service, being 
always strongly recommended, and often finding 
many old acquaintances of their families on 
the spot, require but little advice ;snordo?s the 
cadet stand much in need of instriU^tion, as to 
the manner in which he should pro^de himself 
with a home. All he has to do, is tt upon 
the town-major, at his office in Fo^William^ 
when he will receive the necessary order to*. 
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his admission into the Cadet Corps, at Baraset, 
about sixteen miles from Calcutta. 

lie who has not these advantages, must do the 
best his circumstances may afford; he will find 
temp'erance to be not only cheap, but indispen¬ 
sable ; for, if he should act so indiscreetly at the 
outset as to injuresis health, a thousand priva¬ 
tions, and a certain ^.icrease of difficulties, must 
follow. The first point must necessarily be to 
get under cover. This will not be found so easy, 
as those who havef never quitted England may 
suppose. It will J^e after much research, that 
a small house will be had, and then only the bare 
walls ; for no such thing is known in India as a 
furnished house to be let; and lodgings are, if 
possible, still more out of the question. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are, among the European shop¬ 
keepers in Calcutta, some most respectable cha¬ 
racters; men distinguished for their urbanity, 
philanthropy, and generosity. Application should 
be instantly made to one of these firms, for aid, 
and advice. The case should be candidly stated; 
and, in order to insure confidence, a deposit of 
money should Ke made, either with them, or at 
one pi' the Bidiiks. The consequences will be, 
that, in a fdw hours, some small tenement will 
be^btaiuedl either on hire, or granted as a tem¬ 
porary \,vx:,)mmodati on, and the whole of the 
■•articles ^**lly necessary will be provided, at some 
■I3fie p'.'''other of the auctions which daily take 
fXace within the centtal parts of the town. 
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The appointment of proper servants will be-a 
matter of importance ; but, under the auspices of 
any old resident, by no means difficult; such will 
be not simply the most expeditious,but the safest, 
way of proceeding ; since those who recom^fiend 
will, in all probability, be expe 9 Jb^d_..acc««ling to 
the custom of the j^lace, to^ecome sureties for 
the honesty of all persons ^^hired through their 
means. One servant who can speak English, or 
at least, an underling sircor\ deputed from the 
warehouse, will prove a very Agreeable resource, 
on all occasions of difficult;^ ; but 1 cannot too 
forcibly inculcate the good policy, or rather the 
absolute necessity, of immediately studying the 
languagc : till that is acejuired, to such an extent 
as may remove the necessity for an interpreter 
on ordinary occasions, no person can be deemed 
independent; far less, capable of acting in any 
civil, military, or commercial capacity, with ef¬ 
fect. 

Strange to say, 1 have known gentlemen to be 
resident from ten, to thirty, years in India, with¬ 
out being able to summon resolution to acquire 
sufficient of the Hindui langua^ even to take 
their accounts ! With such the sitSiflr was.,every 
thing. The consequences were, invariably, tH'af 
he was rich, and master ever in disti|?8s 1 

Without pretending to make a ve^jOtijcurate 
estimate, 1 shall attempt to give an\)utline of- 
those expences to which every pereon kc-sping, 
house, though in the most retired manner, a»i 
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on the mo&t economical plan, must be sub¬ 
jected. In doing this, 1 consider the instruc¬ 
tions given tor the outfit to have been duly at¬ 
tended to; and, that wearing apparel, plate, 
redding, blankets, sheets, and pillow casesj have 
:)een provided. they have not, the whole of 
those articles may be rateckat from fifty to a 
lundred per cent, more than tliey would cost 
n England. The following brief catalogue will 
>e foiind to dontmn only those conveniences 
rvhich are indispeirsable. 

Rnpe«i. 


One dozen of chairs; say at four rupees each . . 48 

One dining table for six, say.25 

Two tepoys (tripods) . 8 i each . 7 

One writing-table, with drawers. 2.5 

One bedstead of 0’ feet 4 in. by 4 feet 6 in. ... 30 

Curtains to ditto; those for the exterior of f;hintz 20 
Inside ditto, of gauze, to keep out Juiis<piitoe3 . 10 

Bookcase u)>on chest of drawers. 100 

China and glass-ware, say.. 100 

Shades to put over candles, one pair, say ... 40 


(Those with wooden pedestals to be preferred.) 
.A chilluinchee (or metal bason) for washing hands. 


with its tripod, &e.2.5 

A palutnpiin an^ bedding. 100 

Tabjp cloths towels.50 

“One large, ebd one sniull, satringe (cotton carpet) 

r— 25 and'jiO.3.5 

3.!j”''OHS cul^iary articles, say.40 

A varieij; 0- small articles in cutlery, &c. say . '. 4.5 


Making in all, on a rough estimate , . 700 
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In this I have not included a horse, because 
it is not every body who keeps one, nor is it 
peremptorily needful; but, both as a conveni. 
ence, and as tending to health, I recommend 
that a cheap, safe, and quiet poney be provided: 
numbers are sold every week; at allprices; but 
I should think that, including the saddle and 
bridle, from 250 to 300 rupees, would be going 
far enough : say the whol^ expence should be 
1000 sicca rupees, or jgl25'|j; which will, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, be as little as any person can expend, 
so as to be either creditable or comfortable. 
The necessary stock of wines, spirits, w'ax- 
candles, sauces, sugar-candy, tea, coffee, salt¬ 
petre, and a number of lesser items, would re¬ 
quire full 600 rupees more ; under the supposi- 
tion that a year’s stock were laid in. At that 
rate we may compute <£200. to be necessary to 
establish a gentleman at his residence, supposing 
it to be fixed. Travelling makes quite another 
concern, and will be found to encrease the dis¬ 
bursements considerably. 

A comparison with the pricei^ of those arti¬ 
cles we, in Europe, consider to bv^ requisjte for 
the furniture of two or threp room^, will shCvr 
that Calcutta is by no means a favourable maiket" 
for the purchase, either of furniture, W iUCd) 
cattle, &c.; and should at once satisfy every, 
free-mariner, free-merchant, &c. proceedip«j to 
India oh speculation, that ,he must be provided 
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Ti^ithi at least six hundred pounds to answer the 
denVands of his outset, including house rent, 
wh^ch cannot well be taken at less than £\50. 
pei^ annum ; his servants will amount to about 
as/much more; and his table expences, pocket- 
m >ney, &c., on the most moderate scale, will 
demand one hundred, after laying in his stock 
of wines, tea, &c. So that, in all, we may 
think he does very well on the <3£600. If, 
indeed, he should/be so fortunate as to make 
numerous respectilble acquaintances, at whose 
tables he may frequ'bntly become a guest, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the expences, stated at 
£ 100. may, |)erhaps, be retrenched ; but such 
good fortune does not happen to all; and, when 
it does, rarely comes at once; it requires some 
time to gain that footing which may relieve the 
pressure of table charges; and when that footing 
has been gained, it may not be attended with 
more than common civility, without the smallest 
prospect of being served. 

1 say thus much with the view to correct an 
opinion known to prev^ail, that it is easy to get 
into society iimndia; and that then a gentleman 
*put hi/handi^ in his pockets, while his 
^^“nds forward hjm rapidly. Such, assuredly, 
cas*‘e in days of yore; but, within the 
^last tweiiij years, there have been so many re- 
tre^chir.jnts in all the public offices, so many 
^'oM.ig men have gone to India with the hoi)e of 
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being engaged in merchants’ houses, and so 
many have failed in those prospects, th.at I 
should omit a very important branch of that €l|uty 
I have imposed on myself, in offering my advyice 
to those who are about to proceed to India, Wo°re 
I to encourage the idea of su/?h supposed fac^^i- 
ties being realized. It should never be forgi. .t- 
ten, that all persons who are ignorant of the 
language spoken in common, namely, the Hin- 
dui, (vulgarly called the M6s^rs\J are incompe¬ 
tent to any duty, beyond v hat may relate to 
making out copies of ac^ounts-current, and 
registering correspondence : even these de¬ 
mand some local knowhidge, to be performed 
with correctness. This consideration will lead 
to the conviction, that full one year must be 
provided for before any employment, on which 
dependauce can be placed for a livelihood, and 
affording the prospect of future rise, should be 
expected. 

Of such importance does this appear, that, 
were I to advise any young friend, about to pro¬ 
ceed to India, as to the manner in which he 
should pass his first year, it w'oi^M be nearly in 
the following terms; ‘ Rise at avybreak; i,:i"d 
ride gently for one hour in the hotiseason,. 
two hours in the cold season ; make a njo'* 
breakfast, avoiding melted butter, Sllft meats, 
salt fish, sweetmeats, &c., good tea Qi^cefiee 
being assuredly the most wholesome; study fh'e 
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language for an hour; attenf] some office gratui¬ 
tously, with the view to become acquainted with 
the accounts, price-currents, markets, provi¬ 
sions, commodities, &c.; about two o’clock re¬ 
tire to rest; about an hour before sun-set bathe, 
by means of three or four large pots of water 
poured over the head ; put on clean linen, and 
dine moderately upon plain viands, taking care 
never to exceed four or five glasses of the best 
Madeira; proceed for two hours with studying 
the language, and,'Rafter taking a cup or two of 
tea, or of coffee, or crust of bread and a glass 
of Aladeira, go to bed, avoiding to sleep in a 
strong current of air.’ 

Possibly, it may be urged, that a person in¬ 
tent on learning the Hindui, so as to be com¬ 
petent to transact business in the course of 
twelve months, would not attain that object by 
three hours only of daily assiduity. I am, how¬ 
ever, completely satisfied, that such a portion 
of time, appropriated under the guidance of an 
intelligent linguist, may enable the student to 
make a wonderful progress ; especially when 
combined with ^le resolution to enter as much 
as posHble irto familiar colloquy in that lan- 

Ah old friend, long since gone to * kingdom 
come,’ began the study of Persian at rather an 
advanced age; which caused many to rally him 
Uii the iiew turn he had taken. He, however, 

VOL. I. * N 
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persevered, and, in the course of two years, 
made himself more than commonly proficient. 
The explanation he gave, regarding the plan he 
had laid down, was such as convinced me, that 
any person, with a tolerable memory, may, in a 
moderaite time, acquire any regular language. 
His mode was, for the first month m;ver to retire to 
bed until he had learned twenty words perfe< tly 
by heart, so as to explain them w'ith jirompti- 
tude, however catechized : after that first mouth, 
he was master of no loss^ tlnui six hundred 
words. During the next /nonth, timling that 
former acquirements greatly facilitated liis pro¬ 
gress, he made a point of gaining twenty-live 
words dailv; therefore that moutli gave him 
seven hundred and fifty wonls; which, added to 
the six hundred of the preceding, made a total 
of thirteen hundred and fifty. 

In this way he added five words every month, 
until he finind, that, by aid of derivations and 
compounds, he was well grounded in the lan¬ 
guage. His computation was, that, as lew 
languages contain more tlian lorty thousand 
words in common use, wlieaei.pr he should be 
able to learn fifty words daily, hi inight^ to use 
his own terms, ‘ make tlu'^ language fail befoic 
him in two years. ’ 

This is an arithmetical demonstra^on of thd 
powers annexed to persevering re.gularity, arpi' 
ought, to induce every youth, for thiit. is th«- 
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season for acquirements, to adopt such a systeni 
as should insure the great object in view. So 
steady a mode of cariying on a pursuit, cannot, 
however, be expected in young folks, many of 
\( honi have just €;scaped from the trammels of 
parental vigilance; and who, having passed so 
many years at their studies, rarely feel much 
disposition to prolong academic labors; while, 
at the same time, the pleasures of society are 
open to their participation. Still, 1 feel a hope 
that this volume may prove intrinsically bene¬ 
ficial to a large portion, by pointing out the 
means whereby preferment may be obtained, 
and by shewing with Avhat facility the founda¬ 
tion may be laid for a most superb superstrucr- 
ture. 

The number of servants, and the amount of 
their wages, forming so conspicuous an item in 
domestic economy, cannot fail to attract the at¬ 
tention, not only of persons proceeding to India, 
but of their parents, and friends, who often express 
ranch surprize at the apparent extravagance of the 
young debutants'm this particular. Such notions 
of improper in,.lulgerice in retinue, though per¬ 
fectly natural, as resulting from long habits, and 
the little necessity felt among us in Europe, for 
keeping many servants, even in large femilies, 
by no means find a sanction Avhen transplanted 
beyond the narrow limits, of our own island. In 
many parts of Europe, custom has rendered per- 

•N 9 
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manent various practices which, no doubt, had 
their origin in the purest iriotives, and did not, 
in the first instance, appear likely to serve as 
the basis of future excesses and encroachments. 

Thus we find that, in Spain, no old servant is 
ever discharged by any pereon of rank ; m such 
families the domestics of deceased parents are 
invariably retained. The obvious ccaiseqiiencc 
is, that a young man, on coming to his title, 
often finds himself burthened with some scores 
of the aged, and of the idle,', to discharge any 
of which would be not only disgraceful, but 
deemed illegal; they being considered as heir¬ 
looms, by the rejection of which, the rest of 
the inheritance would he virtually forfeited. 
Here we sec an excellent, and meritorious act, 
converted into a nuisance, that proves highly 
injurious, both to the interests of the successor, 
and to the morals of the pensioners. But who 
shall lead the way to break through so lonni- 
duble a phalanx ! 

The multiplicity of menials employed in the 
houses of European gentlemen in Bengal, n*- 
sults from a cause very differentViom that above 
described: it is founded on the twiiets of^reli- 
gion,. especially among the Hindus; and is by 
no means likely to be abrogated within our 
time. What may be effected by a relaxation of" 
their present rigid principles, and by the furthef* 
eEtention of our customs, cannot be foretold. 
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Our situation has ever been critical; now is 
more so than ever; and we may be deprived of 
the opportunity of judging what would have 
resulted from the silent operations of succeeding 
ages, by some sudden burst of revolt, occasion¬ 
ed by the intrigues of petty rajahs within our 
own territory; ibmented by the animosity of 
the native powers on our frontier, and by the 
intrigues of French emissaries. 

It being n»y intention to treat separately of 
.the religious tenets, and institutions, both of the 
iSlussulmans and of the Hindus, little need be 
said in this place, further than, that, owing to 
tlie division of the latter into sects, called by us 
cu.sfo, which mjder the ocenpations of all per¬ 
fectly distinct, a necessity exists for hiring such 
of each cast as may attend to' those duties 
they undertake, without becoming subjected to 
the animadversions of their priesthood, or to 
those penalties attendant upon even the most 
trifling deviation from the marked p^th. Add 
to this, that the climate arbitrarily imposes the 
necessity for retaining some classes of servants, 
unknown in ILlngland; or, at least, supposed to 
he exclusively attached to the convenience of 
ladies, and of sick persons. When all matters 
are considered, it will be found, that that host 
of domestics appertaining to the establishment 
^of a-gentleman in Bengal, proves, in the aggre¬ 
gate, little, if at allj more expensive than the 
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ordinary number retained by families of respect¬ 
ability in most parts of England. What with 
wages, liveries, lodging, boaid, washing, waste, 
negligence, and, I am sorry to say, pilfering, 
we shall find the one man servant, and the two 
maids, fully a match, in point of expence, with 
the whole body of those in the pay of one of 
our countrymen abroad. 

A gentleman in this country never can guess at 
the ultimate of his disbursements, where his do¬ 
mestics are co»/oerned either intheappropriation, 
or in the expenditure : in Bengal, &c. the utter¬ 
most farthing is known; each servant receiving a 
certain sum monthly, in consideration of which 
he is in attendance during the wdiole day, finds 
his own cloaths, provides his own victuals, and 
pays for whatever cabin he may build or oc- 
cup 3 \ As to purloining victuals, there is little 
danger; for, with the exception of some of the 
lower casts, which arc held in a state of utter 
abomination, no native of India, by which 1 
mean either Mussulman or Hindu, will so much 
as touch those viands of which an European has 
partaken; or which have even ]^n served up 
to his table. t *“ 

In this 1 must be understOf>dto spc'ak gencndly, 
and without anv reference to those few deviations 
thathave at times been discovered; beingsensible, 
that some instances could be adduced of servants, 
particularly Mahomedans, having so lar trespass- 
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ed agaiftst the doctrines of their religion, as ab¬ 
solutely to eat of ham^ and other viands, in se¬ 
cret. Such anomalies must be abstracted from 
my main position; which is well known, by all 
who have resided in India, to be perfectly cor¬ 
rect. 

So strict are all the casU, however much the 
one may be below the other in .a religious point 
of view, regarding the preservation of that con¬ 
spicuous distinction laid down by their sacred 
cfxle, that, notwithstanding they may w^orship 
the same deities, under the same forms, and 
with the same ceremonies, yet will they not 
allow of participation at meals; nor even of 
contact, at such moments. The stranger will, 
no doubt, be greatly surprized on his arrival, to 
see during the evenings, about sun-set, each 
individual, or, perhaps, here and there, two or 
three, if of the same cast^ squatting on the 
bare ground, within a small space levelled for 
the purpose, of which the limits are marked 
out by the line of dust, or rubbish, moved from 
the centre towards the exterior. In such an area, 
each man, or v ontiiin, cooks, and afterwards eats, 
the principal meal of the day. In fair weather, 
these areas are made under the canopy of heaven; 
but during the rainy season, and perhaps in win¬ 
ter time, they are made within the huts of the 
jiersons respectively. 

■ So extremely scrupulous are the natives, in 
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respect to the preparation of their victuals, aiid 
to their consumption, that, if any person not of 
the very same cast^ vi^ith the reservation of the 
brahmans, or priests, were to touch their bodies, 
or their deaths, or any one article within the 
area, or even the surface of the area itself, the 
w'hole meal, together with any earthen ware, 
standing within the circumvailation, (if it may 
be so called,) would be instantly thrown away, 
as being polluted. Nay, whatever portion might 
be in the mouth, must be ejected ; and the party 
be obliged to perform an ablution, before he could 
attempt to resume his culinary labors, or to join 
in society with his compeers. Nor will either a 
Mussulman, or a Hindu, drink water out of any 
vessel touched, while in a state of repletion, 
by a person of interior cast, or by an European. 
Earthen ware of every kind, though new, or 
empty, becomes defiled by such contact, so as to 
be utterly useless to the proprietor. 

Knowing such to be the case, it must be both 
cruel, and impolitic, to trespass on a prejudicti 
in itself perfectly innocent, and by no means in¬ 
terfering with the rights, or t|je honvenience, of 
others. It is true, the patient Ilindu,*^ even 
while suffering under those privations attendant 
upon the destruction, or at least the disqualifi¬ 
cation, of his meal, will rarely proceed to ex¬ 
tremity against any European, who may occasioy 
such an inconvenience and loss: because, under 
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a supposition of the trespasser’s ignorance, he, 
in his mind, finds an excuse for, and pardons, 
what he mildly terms ‘ the accident.’ But, 
should any native offend in a similar manner, a 
war of words would exhibit the irritation of the 
Hindu’s mind 1 Nor would he be passive were 
one of his countrymen to step over him while 
asleep; that being considered not only indeli¬ 
cate, but productive of serious mischiefs; in¬ 
ducing the visitations of evil spirits, thereby 
causing disease^ and, at no very remote period, 
death. This strange infatuation must appear 
perfectly ridiculous in*hny civilized being, but 
especially among a race of people who are, one 
and all, predestiuarians. The European should 
be careful not to stride over any of his do¬ 
mestics who may occasionally lay down in the 
veranda, &c. of his house: such an act on the 
part of an unbeliever, (applying the term to 
ourselves,) being considered doubly laden with 
mischief. 

The servants, whether of Eiiropeans, or of 
natives of consequence, are divided into two 
classes. The firs^ class, which is known by the 
designation of nokei^on, (plural oinoker,) includes 
such as, either from the important, or confi¬ 
dential, offices they hold, are, in general estima¬ 
tion, judged exempt from all menial duties, 
ffhey arenas follow. 
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The Banian^ or money agent. 

The Darogah, or Gomastah, or factor, or su- 
perintenclant. 

The Moonsht/^ or linguist. 

The Jemmadar^ or chief of the retinue. 

The Chobe-dar^ or silver-pole bearer. 

The Soontah-burdar, or silver-baton bearer. 
The Kansamah, or chief table-attendant. 

The Sircar, or immediate agent for receipts 
and payments, and cash keeper. 

The CSanni/, or clerk, or writer in the office. 

The second class cojipprises the Chankcron, 
(plural of Chauker). 

The Khedmutgar, or table-attendant. 

The Momulchtf, or flambeau bearer. 

I'he Hookah-burdar, or preparer of the hookah, 
(pipe). 

'Fhe Bheeslif, or water carrier. 

The Babachy, or cook. 

'I'he Durzy, or tailor. 

The Doby, or w’ashcrman. 

The Mohote, or Mohout, or elephant driver, 
who has always one or more Coolies, call¬ 
ed males, to assist. 

The Suriean, or camel driver. 

'rhe Syce, or groom. 

The Gaus-kot, or grass-cutter, dependant on 
the former. ' 
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The Chaubuck-asstear, or horse breaker. 

The Mauli/, or gardener. 

The Aub~dui\ or water cooler. 

The Compadore, or purveyor, under the kan^ 
satnnh. 

The f/irkarah, or messenger. 

The Piada, (or Peon,) nearly the same as the 
hirkarah. 

The Hajitam, or Npe, or Nappy, i e. barber. 
The Dnflorec, or office-ktjeper. 

The or furniture keeper. '■ 

The Mater, or sweeper; a female for the same 
duties being ti'.rmed matranny. 

The Dooreab, or doir keeper. 

The Kafaxhif, or camp-equipage keeper. 

The Perrintrah, or shepherd. 

The Chokeydar, or watchman. 

Tlic Darimn, or gate-keeper, or porter. 

The Ca/iar, or palanquin bearer. 

The Coachmav, or postilion. 

The Ayah, a female attendant in charge of 
children. 

The Dhye, a ditto attendant on a lady. - 

V 

Such is the superiority claimed by the nokers, 
that, to ask one of them ‘ whose chauker he is? * 
would be considered a gross insult: the inferior 
class are, on the other hand, very ready to assume 
me former designation; holding it to be far more 
respectable in the eyes of their counfrymen; 
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who comprehend, and value, that distinction^ 
which, among Europeans, is little attended to; 
far the greater portion being, indeed, absolutely 
ignorant of any reputed difference. 

The Banians being, without doubt, the first in 
fortune, as well as in rank, claim priority of de¬ 
scription. These are, invariably, Hindus, pos¬ 
sessing in general very large property, with most 
extensive credit, and influence. So much is 
this the case, that Calcutta was, some twenty 
years ago, absolutely under the control of about 
twenty or thirty banians, who managed every con¬ 
cern, in which they could find means to make a 
profit. It is inconceivable what property was in 
their hands ; they were the ostensible agents in 
every line of business, placing their dependants 
in the several departments over which them¬ 
selves had obtained dominion. Was a contract 
to be made with government, by any gentleman 
not in the Company’s service; these became the 
securities, under the condition of receiving a 
centage, and of appointing their friends to such 
duties as might control the principal, and save 
themselves from loss. When a person in the service 
of the Company, was desirous of deriving bene¬ 
fit from some contract, in the disposal of which 
he had a vote, and which, consequently, he 
could not obtain in his own name; then, the 
banian became the principal, and the dono^r 
either received a share, or derived advantage from 
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.lo»ns, &c. answering his purpose equally ’ 
well. The same person frequently was banian^ 
to several European gentlemen; all of whose 
concerns were** of course, accurately known to 
him, and thus became the subject of conversa¬ 
tion at those meetings the banians of Cal¬ 
cutta invariably held, and do j'^et hold, after the 
active business of the day has been adjusted. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that many 
speculations have been carried on by the aid of 
baniansy which, but for the strength of their re¬ 
sources, could never have been attempted. We 
owe our present extended trade in the fabrics of 
Dacca, &c. in the sugar of the western and north¬ 
ern districts, in indigo throughout the country, 
and numerous other branches of commerce, to 
the support given by this class to such gcntlenien 
as appeared to them likely to succeed. It has 
ever been a maxim among them, never to back 
an unfortunate man ; their opinion being, that 
misfortunes in trade ordinarily arise from want 
of management: if their own prosperity may be 
adduced in support of that sentiment, it will be 
found strongly to exhibit their policy of com¬ 
bining* with those .^who have not, on any occa¬ 
sion, embarked on a rotten bottom. 

A banian invariably rides in his palanquin, 
attended by sevt'ral underling sircars^ hirkarabs, 
|kc. lie, to a certain degree, rules the office, 
entering it generally with little ceremony, mak- 
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ing a slight obeisance, and never divesting him¬ 
self of his slippers: a privilege which, in the 
eyes of the natives, at once places him on a foot¬ 
ing of equality with his employcK Under such 
a system, it has been easy for the tribe of 
banians to effect the ruin of any individual; while 
it was impossible for any man in distress to con¬ 
ceal his circumstances, so as to obtain a loan, or 
to extend his credit: hence, the courts of law 
were full of causes in which banians wore plain¬ 
tiffs. Of late years, the case has altered greatly ; 
for, if we except a few large, concerns, such as 
banking-houses, and the principal merchants, 
who, having valuable cargf>e8 on hand, are each 
under the necessity of retaining one of this jew- 
like gang, for the purpose of obtaining cash to 
make up payments, or to advance for invest¬ 
ments, bania7is are become obsolete. 

In tbrmer times, there was little alternative 
how money should be secured, except on mort¬ 
gage, or in the Company’s treasury; whereas, 
few now think of lending money at less than 
12 per cent., which is the legal interest; and, 
as the Company do not receive loans at that rate, 
except when pressed by ex-lgcncy ; and, that 
the great agency-houses continue to make such 
an immense profit as enables them to pay so 
high for money accommodation; the floating 
property belonging to individuals, with littl^ 
exception, falls into their hands : cbnsequently. 
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there is little occasion for banians; the principal- 
remains of whose extensive influence are to be 
seen in the above concerns, and in the manage¬ 
ment of elephant, bullock, or other contracts ; 
which they often buy of the contractor, either 
for a specific sum paid-down, or by allowing him 
an annuai contingent; so as to exempt him 
from the responsibility, as well as from the 
management, altogether. 

1 shall only add, that this description of per¬ 
sons may be classed with the superior debashes 
of the Carnatic ; and that, although there cer¬ 
tainly have been found some individuals who 
might fairly claim exemption from the accusa¬ 
tion, yet, that, generally speaking, the present 
banians, wdio att-ach theins(?lves to the captains 
of European ships, may, without the least ha¬ 
zard of controversion, be considered as nothing 
more or less than Ram-Johnnies ‘ of a larger 
growth.^ Some of these gentry usurp the desig¬ 
nation <)f deh'an, whic-h should imply an exten¬ 
sive delegated power ; that office, under the 
emperors of llindostan, and <.'ven now in the 
courts of Lucknow, llydrabad, &c. being con¬ 
fidential, and neV?!’ bestowed but on persons in 
high favor. 

The Durogah, or Gomadah, or factor, or su- 
perintendant, is an office rarely held un.der Euro¬ 
peans, though extremely common in the ser¬ 
vices of native princes, and of men of opulence. 
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Some of our merchants appoint persons to attend 
to their concerns in remote parts ; such as the 
timber-dealers in the Morungs; the iron-smelt- 
ers of various parts; the contractors for ele¬ 
phants, camels, bullocks, horses, &c. have also 
their agents at the various stations. In gene¬ 
ral, these are common sircars, who assume 
the title of darogah by way of pre-eminence, 
without any authority from, and often without 
the knowledge of, their employers. The latter, 
however, are rarely averse to such an assump¬ 
tion ; which, while it tickles their vanity, costs 
not a farthing. The darogaA,?, or, I may rather 
say, the sircars, frequently call themselves naihs, 
or deputies ; this should seem a more modest 
term; but, among the natives, is considered 
at least as consequential as the former; es¬ 
pecially when the principal never eclipses the 
self-created dignitary, by personal attendance to 
hi* own affairs in that quarter. Many of this 
class arc considered as approaching to menials. 

The Moonshy, or linguist, is ordinarily a 
teacher of some language, particularly the Per¬ 
sian and Hindui: though numbers are employed 
only as interpreters, or as s^ibes. Learning is 
their sole pursuit; and, so far as that can reach in 
a country where but little is understood of philo¬ 
sophy and mathematics, some of them do assur¬ 
edly advance themselves considerably. But, 
speaking of them in general, it W'iil be found. 
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that a few volumes of tales, the lives of those 
great men who have either invaded*, or ruled, 
the empire, some moral tracts, and the Koran, 
(for w*oow,s7*/<w arc Mussulmans) constitute the ac¬ 
quirements of this very haughty class of servants. 
A moonylty is never so well pleased, as when 
the payment of the domestic establishment is 
c<>nfKlcd to his charge. Here he is sure to touch 
the penny, and to create an influence very inju¬ 
rious to his employer’s interests; the whole tribe 
of menials, considering him to have full command 
of the whole concern, and viewing their master as 
a mere cypher, dread the ?«oo?/s/jy’s authority, and 
crouch before him in tlic most submissive manner. 

The banian rarely receives wages, or any im¬ 
mediate remuneration for his services; he knows 
full well, that no money can pass the files on his 
fingers without leaving some dust. The darogah 
is sometimes paid by centage on the quantity of 
goods he transmits, or on the amount of his 
account; but the nioomby is ever in the re¬ 
ceipt of wages, which vary according to his own 
tsdonts an<l rei)utation, or to the rank of his em¬ 
ployer. Perhaps, a few may be found who re¬ 
ceive more, but two gold mohurs, (equal to four 
guineas,) per month, may be taken as rather a 
liberal, than an ordinary, rate. Some do not 
receive more than eight or ten rupees; but, 
whatever the learning of such men may amount 
to, their conduct is generally influenced by mo- 
vpL. il o 
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lives wide from purity. Many of this class 
might formerly be seen attached to those young 
officers, and civil servants, who found an easy 
mode of gratifying their ostentation by that dis¬ 
play of study they never realized, and who em¬ 
ployed^ these pretended tutors in all the clrudgt rv 
of expenditure; not forgetting those meaner ojli- 
ces, which, while they disgraced themselves, 
levelled all distinction betwet'n the man of letters 
and the common pander ! 

The private habits of wooz/.v/V/Vv, in general, 
by no means correspond with the respectufji- 
lity of their profession. Having f»nly to at¬ 
tend their employers at stated horns, and the 
residue of their time being wholly unoccupi¬ 
ed, it is not to be w'ondered, that, with their 
liberal salaries, they should ratiier court, than 
shun, pleasure. Hence, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, we find them extremely debauched, 
and unhealthy. What with venery, drinking, 
smoking, &c. nine in ten of them exhale tlu' 
most intolerable effluvia! 'I'his, by no means, 
low'ers their pride: on the contrarv', they appa¬ 
rently resort to arrogance, and to tliat precious 
species of fastidious hautedr, ordinarily to be 
found under the same sheep-skin with everv 
consummate hypocrite I 

The Jemmadar is considert'd the most Cfin- 
fidential, and important, of all that class of ser¬ 
vants forming the retinue r>f a person of dis- 
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tinction. The despatches, and consultations of 
the various members of the council, are usually 
conveyed by, or presented to, the several jem- 
madars, in small boxes, of which each member 
has a key. ^oxae jemmadars are retained merely 
with the view to superintend buildings, and com¬ 
mercial operations ; but such cannot be classed, 
strictly speaking, with those who are merely state 
servants; although the wages of each may be 
nearly on a par; viz. from twelve to twenty ru¬ 
pees monthly. This servant bears no insignia of 
office, but, for the most part, studies to imitate 
the appearance of a moomhy of a respectable 
class; from which he may, however, be often 
distinguished by the dagger, ornamented with gold 
and tassels, or in a crimson velvet case, tipped 
with gilt guards, worn in his cummer-band, or 
waist-cloth: whereas the moonshy never wears 
any weapon whatever. 

'fhe Chobe-dar, or silver-pole bearer, is retained 
only by persons of consequence; sometimes only 
one, but usually two are employed, and even 
four ma\^ be seen in the retinue of very exalted 
characters. The pole, (or cliobe,) may be about 
four feet and a half in length, tapering gradually, 
from the metal ferule at its base, to the top, 
which may be about four inches in diameter, and 
is generally embossed with some figure, such as 
a tiger’s head, &c.; while the rest, for the whole 

o 3 
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length, is of some pattern, such as volutes, scales, 
flowers, &c. The pole consists of a staff’, per¬ 
haps three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
spreading towards its top, so as to assimilate to 
the form of the exterior case ; which is of solid 
wrought silver, often weighing 150 rupees or 
more, into which, the staff being placed centri- 
cally, melted rosin is poured to fill up the iiit<n*- 
mediate s])ace; the same as our plated knife han¬ 
dles are done, thereby rendering the whole siilli- 
ciently substantial, without adding too much 
the weight. 

The chohe-dor is generally a man of some pru¬ 
dence, versed in all the ceremonies of court eti¬ 
quette. He stands at the inner door of the 
audience, or receiving, aj)artineiit; annonnciiig 
the approach of visitors, and condneting them to 
the presence. The bi;ing in itself of some 

value, and the office of considerable trust in 
many instances, it is usual for tliis servant to 
give adequate security, by means of ert ditable 
persons who vouch for, and take upon tbemst lves, 
the actual res})onsibility regarding his conduct. 
The w'ages of chobe-dars vary considerably, but 
W'e may take from eight to twelve rnpt'<‘§ as the 
average. Thev attend earlv in the morning: 
and, besides the above-noticed duty of aimoimc- 
ing visitors, run before the palanquins of tlunr 
employers, or, if there be no Junmudar, at tiu; 
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sides, so as to receive orders without being call¬ 
ed. Tliey likewise carry messages, or notes, 
on formal occasions ; especially to superiors. 

To this particular, great attention is paid ; it 
being considered, that the rank of the servant 
bearing the message, or note, implies the degree 
of res])ect the person sending would pay to the 
])orson receiving. Thus, a message sent by a 
jemmadar, is held to be more ceremonious, 
than one by a chobc-dar; hy ix chobe-dar more 
irsjx'i'tful thru by a somi/ah-burdar; and by a 
s'onnliih-hiirdar than by a peon, or hirkarah. So 
wfil is this understood, that, the precursors of a 
yreat man ahvays arrange themselve s according 
io the above rules ; the hhkarahs wd pcom me 
ih(i foremost; next to them the soontah-burdars; 
then the chain-dnrs; and, lastly, X\\e jemmadar ; 
tin? latter running at the side of the palanquin, 
but being replaced during occasional absence by 
a c/iohe-dar ; and thus throughout. It must not 
be forgotten, that, in India, the retinue precede 
the employer : a custom by no means suited to 
the climate, though perhaps gratifying to those 
who take pleasure in seeing tw o lines of sweating 
domestics preceding them ; it need hardly be 
urged, how unpleasant the clouds of tlust raised 
by them must be to the person seated in the 
palanquin. 

The dresses of the jcmvuidar, and of the 
chobe-dars, may be considered the same; there 

A/ 
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being no characteristic difference, though the 
former usually make their jammas, or robes, 
which are always of white calico; unless where 
colored broad-cloath may have been presented 
to them for the purpose of making up liveries : 
which, however, do not usually extend to this 
class of messengers; white being considered 
by themselves more dignified. Nor do they 
feel any partiality for colored turbans, or waist¬ 
bands. 

The Soo7ttah~hurdar bears a baton of about 
thirty inches in length, generally curved at its 
upper extremity, so as to resemble the ordinary 
form of bludgeons. These batons are made of 
the same materials as the c/<oZ»e, or pole; but, 
while the latter are borne, when their beartTS 
are proceeding with a palanquin, by a suitable 
balance near their centres, like trailed arms, the 
former are held by their lower extremities; 
which, since they never are rested on the ground, 
as the cfiobcs are, require no ferules ; the enjoked 
end of the soontah being carried over the 
shoulder. 

Sootitak-hurdars are frequently employed by 

% 

persons in a second or third rate of office, or of 
opulence, where no jeinmadar, nor chobe-dar, is 
kept. As already explained, the absence of one 
state-servant calls up the next in rank to supply 
his place; a circumstance which by no means 
impairs the dignity of the locum fenens. The pay 
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this servant varies according to circumstances,' 
hut may be 1‘rom six to ten rupees monthly : the 
dress differs from that of the superior class; it, 
in most cases, being confined to a much shorter 
Jamma, reaching only to the knees, or but little 
below them, and there being less objection to 
wear colored turbans, &c. 

The Kansamah may be classed with the 
lumsc-steAvard, and butler; both w’hich offices 
ap{)eHr to unite in this servant, who, in his 
dress, generally imitates the jemmadar^ or the 
i hohc-ditr. Those w ho have but rarely seen a 
table laid out in India, must wonder at the ele¬ 
gance, and perfection, which may there often 
be found: this must appear still more surpriz¬ 
ing, when it is considered, that none of those 
concerned in the preparation of the viands, 
would, on any account, taste of them during the 
course of preparation, any more than when re- 
tiiitied from the table. It must not be supposed, 
ihat every servant bearing this description is 
equally acquainted with the several minutiae the 
character ought to include : in fact, but very few 
of them possess such qualifications as should 
entitle to pre-eminence : generally, some of the 
more observant, or intelligent, of table-attend¬ 
ants of the lower order, contrive by application, 
and even by jiaying those kansamahs who are 
considered clever in their business, to climb up 
the ladder of nienial rank, and ultimately to reach 
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this station; which is the we plus ultra in its 
branch of servitude. The wages arc supposed 
to correspond with the talents ; but, there being 
no scale whereby to regulate estimation, we 
may be better guided, in this particular, by the 
rank of the employer; though a few instances 
may be adduced wherein epicures, of very 
moderate income, have retained kansamahs at 
very exorbitant rates. Perhaps J may be right 
in taking from twelve to fifteen rupees I’ur a com¬ 
mon standard; from fifteen to twenty in families 
of rank, or opulence ; and from twenty to forty 
among the first circle. I have knon ii instances 
far beyond «. veu that monthly stipend : a few 
cases might be adduced where not less than a 
hundred rupees have been given ! As that cor¬ 
responds with.£loO. per annum of British cur¬ 
rency, a sum which all below princely magni¬ 
ficence could but indilferentlv aiford, it mav 
be concluded, that, in the East, as well as in 
the West, there are to be found individuals who 
think no cxpence too great, when their appetite 
and tast(^ are to be indulged. 

The Sircar is a genius whose whole study is 
to handle money, whether receivable or payable; 
and who contrives either to confuse accounts, 
when they are adverse to his view ; or to render 
them most exjjrcssively intelligible, when such 
should suit his purpose. These rogues are 
pretty nearly the same as the Madras debashes: 
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I believe all, who have experienced the kind 
offices of either, will readily confess that no 
compleater knaves are to be found in any part of 
the world. And this under the most sedulous 
appearance both to please, and to serve, those 
whom they are about to plunder. As peons and 
hirkurahs rise to be chobe-dars, and jcmmadars ; 
and as khedmntgars succeed to the appointment 
of /cansamahs; so may sircars in time become 
banians, dejcans, daroguhs, gomasfahs, &c. 
Many of them even set up as shroffs, or bankers, 
and establish such an extent of credit as Avould 
astonish the inhabitants of Ijombard Street. 
There are sircars of all ages, and of all degrees ; 
from the shrewd lad of twelve, to the superanjiu- 
ated monster, n hoso sixty, or seventy, years of 
worldly intercoiirse, may be considered a record 
of fraud and extortion. 

Nothing can ])erhaps be more forcible in ex¬ 
posing tire characteristic traits of sircars, than 
the fact of their ordinarily tendering their services 
to young men, under the declaration that fhci/ 
seek for no pap; nor for remuneration in any forni, 
be^'ond the pleasure of laying out master’s 
money to the best advantage. 1 should premise, 
that, on account of the immense variety of coins 
current in India, it is customary, whenever any 
large sum is to be n^ceived, to employ an ex¬ 
aminer, called a podar; who, having confined 
his pursuits to the acquirement of a most ac- 
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curate knowledge of their several values, at once 
decides upon the correctness of a payment. 
The precision, quickness, and touch, of these 
persons, are beyond description. 1 have been 
assured that many of them can, even in the 
dark, distinguish between several kinds of 
money, whos^ size and weight bear no great 
dissimilarity: besides, even those coins that 
bear the same value, and come from the same 
mint, differ greatly in both those particulars; 
some being broad and flat, like a shilling, though 
not defaced; %vhile others are more dumpy, 
and, though of purer metal, not so ponderous. 

Many of the sircarn, especially of late years, 
unite the office of pocfor w’ith their own business. 
This, it will be supposed, should enable them to 
secure their employer from loss, but is, on all 
occasions, made the means of injuring both his 
pocket and his credit, by passing inferior money 
at an unjust value into his chest, and issuing 
it at a less rate, if to a native colleague ; but, if 
to an European, then at a higher value ; the 
sircars of each joining in the device : when cir¬ 
cumstances fit, this operation is reversed. I am 
prepared for the following obvious question ; 
viz. ‘ If the-master knew the rate at which the 
money was paid to him, how hapfjcns it, that, 
after entering it in his books, he allows it to be 
paid aw ay at a different, or, at least, at a lower, 
rate, thjin that at wffiich it was received.^* 
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This query should appear sufficient to stagger 
any pereon to whom it might be put; but to a 
nrcar would not prove in the smallest degree 
difficult of solution. He immediately tells 
master, that the hatla^ i. e. the exchange, is 
altered, and, in saying that much, he may have 
the truth on his side. I have already hinted at 
the fluctuations that take place in all coins, 
whether gold, silver, or copper. This up and 
down price of money, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, is managed by the shroffs^ or native bankers; 
who invariably, except on particular holidays, 
meet towards midnight, compare accounts, and 
settle the value of money for the succeeding 
day. Notice is accordingly circulated in an un¬ 
derhand manner; and, throughout the great 
town of Calcutta, covering perhaps three thou¬ 
sand acres, and well peopled, the whole of the 
parties concerned, nay, even the ordinary retail 
shop-keepers, are apprized of the alteration. 
Sometimes the exchange is allowed to remain at 
the same rate for a few days in succession : this 
rarely takes place except when a particular cur¬ 
rency, say silver, is to be bought up at a low 
rate, *such as 58 or 60 pice to a rupee, to be sold 
again when the rate has been, for that purpose, 
raised to 64, or 6o. So soon as either purpose 
is accomplished, the exchange alters by the 
same invisible means. 

The number of pice in a rupee constitutes its 
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value; as the number of rnpceit and annas do 
that of a gold mo/nir; which, if sicca^ from the 
Calcutta mint, ought invariably to pass at six¬ 
teen rupees. But the regulations of government 
have too often been openly trespassed, in the 
most daring manner. This was carried to such 
a pitch, that the whole of the silvtT currency at 
one time disappeared ; th(' shroff's and siroats had 
bought it all up; so that persons in business 
Avere induced to offer premiums lor silver; 
without which mercantile concerns could not 
proceed. It is a well known tact, that, for some 
inontljs, the troops at the presidency were paid 
in gold, issued to them at par; but which, 
owing to the infamous combinations above de¬ 
scribed, would not pass in any part of the mar¬ 
ket, unless a deduction of one-eighth was 
allowc'd! Sircars contrive to defraud all parties 
with whom their masters may have concerns; 
1 hereby disgraeing them on many occasions, 
especially in payment of card-debts ; which are 
soon distinguished by this Argus race. 

l^esides the advantages thus made, the sircars 
derive a very considerable emolument from all 
purchases made in the markets, of whatever de, 
scription. Whenever an European, even in per¬ 
son, buys goods of a native, his servants have, 
from time immemorial, a claim on the vendor of 
half an anna in every rupee the latter receives. 
This, which is called dmtoorec^ or customary 
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gift, being a thirty-second of the disbursement, 
amounts to no less than per cent.: it may 
therefore be imagined what immense sums these 
gentry must pocket, wlien serving gentlemen 
who have large establishments to support, and 
whose servants are numerous : for even from the 
very domestics does the sircar claim the above 
gratuity, when paying their wages ! 

Military persons have little occasion for such 
servants ; therefore, unless in eligible circum¬ 
stances, and of a very liberal disposition, a sircar 
will not think it worth his while to serve an 
officer on a small salary. But it is quite differ¬ 
ent where a young civilian is in question ; to 
him the rogue’s purse is instantly opened; not 
only with a view to make him, like the steward 
in Gil Bias, pay interest for his own money, 
but under the hope of attaching firmly to the 
rising sun, and ultimately of being 
dewan; of course, ascending to the very acme 
of prosperity. Those sircars who are employed 
by mercantile, or manufacturing persons, derive 
the advantages attendant on the foregoing trans¬ 
actions, in a less degree than when serving an 
individual divested of such concerns; but they 
gradually accjuire large property, and are often 
placed in situations of great trust; such as rf«ro- 
gahs and gomasiahs. In such establishments 
they are, lor the major part, relatives to tlie 
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banian^ who assists with his purse on emer¬ 
gency ; therefore, though they may feel the ne¬ 
cessity of paying attention to their ostensible 
employer, they pay their court, under the rose, 
chiefly to the fbrnurr. The rates of wages are, 
in this branch, progressive; some receiving a 
bare livelihood, such as from five to eight rupees 
monthly; while those of longer standing, or 
who are more in favor with the banian, some¬ 
times receive from fifteen to thirty. 

The dress of meats is extremely simple : their 
heads are shaved, with the exception of one 
lock, about two inches in diameter at the base, 
which is held sacred, and is tied in a kind of 
loose bow-knot. The turban is white, of fine 
muslin, wrapped perhaps fifteen or twenty times 
round the head, leaving the crown nearly bare, 
and the lock of hair protruding. Round the 
W'aist a piece of cloth is passed, so as to allow 
freedom of motion; then tucked in, in a pe¬ 
culiar manner, and one skirt, passing between 
the thighs, is, in like manner, secured behind. 
Unless in cold weather, the body and arms are 
left entirely bare; in moderate seasons, they are 
covered by means of a cloth sewed into two 
breadths, thrown over the shoulders: a chintz 
quilt is likewise worn at times. 

For the convenience of keeping accounts, and 
of making payments, one sircar is allowed by the 
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Company to each battalion of sepoys. It is sur¬ 
prizing to see how these men, whose utmost 
legal receipts can amount to only twenty rupees 
monthly, get forward, and become possessed of 
property. Much money goes through their 
hands, and, as before observed, every finger is a 
file which takes off a trifle eu passant. This 
class of servants rarely associate, in any degree, 
with the others; they form, in fact, a separate 
tribe of Hindus, and devote their time to one 
object, viz. making money. They generally read 
English w^ell enough to know the contents of a 
bill; but, in giving receipts, usually sign their 
names in the Bengallee character : few of them 
undertake to write English accounts ; but, in 
their ow'n way, which appears to us prolix, they 
are extremely regular. The superiors seldom 
touch a pen, leaving that office to those servants 
who are entitled to confidence, and causing the 
less expert to act as collecting clerks; an employ 
in which they are eminently punctual, as most 
young debtors throughout the East must acknow¬ 
ledge. It is a peculiar circumstance, that scarcely 
an instance has been know'n of a sircar abscond¬ 
ing w'ifh the money entrusted to him: from this, 
however, I exempt the vile crew of tide waiters, 
who are by no means scrupulous ; though, for 
the sake of perpetuating their game, which 
any .open act of felony might break up, they 
prefer extracting the money from the novice’s 
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pocket, by means of extortion and fraudulent 
accounts. 

Considering him as being at least attached to, 
if nest of the very same species, as the knave 
just described, I shall give a short description of 
the Podar; of whom mention has already been 
made. He is not alwavs an attendant at an 
office, though, in great concerns, his presence 
is indispensable. He either receives from four 
to ten rupees per month, or is paid, by a very 
small centage, for whatever money he examines. 
We often admire the dexterity of our money- 
tellers ; but the podar^ who counts by fours, 
(i. c. gtmdahs,J finishes the detail of a thousand 
in so short a time, as would cause even our most 
expert money-tellers to stare with astonishment! 
It is only mixed money that is counted, when 
large sums are passing; most payments are firet 
sorted, when, the several kinds of rupees being 
made into parcels, are weighed, fifty at a time: in 
this manner, a lac ft. e. a 100,000) may be spee¬ 
dily ascertained ; each parcel of fifty being kept 
separate, until a certain number is completed; 
when the whole arc accounted, and removed into 
bags, to make way for further operations. Here 
it may be proper to remark, that no .<iircar will 
take chari^e of money when his employer keeps 
the key : nor is it, on the other hand, customary 
for the sircar to have the entire charge. • So 
many tricks have been played by changing the 
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coin, that it is now a general rule for every 
treasnrc-chest to have two large padlocks, of 
<liffereut construction ; the sircar^ or hmeeUdar^ 
(cmh keeper,) receiving one key, and the master 
retaining the other. This prevents aggression 
on either j>art, but is by no means pleasing to 
the kaniuns, though they affect to be highly 
satisfied, because a command of specie will often 
enable them to make very advantageous pur¬ 
chases in Company’s paper; but such a precau¬ 
tion inevitably debars their access to master’s 
<*ash. 

'fhe Cramii/, or <d(!rk, may be either a native 
Armenian, a native Portugueze, or a Ilengallee: 
the former are not very common; the second 
are more numerous; but the third are every 
wluTc to be seen. It really is wonderful how 
wf^ll manj'^ of the latter can write, without un- 
ilerstanding a word of uhat is written. They 
have a steady hand, a keen eye, and an admira¬ 
ble readiness in casting up accounts. Those 
Avho are habituated to our mode of book ktiep- 
ing, profess to consider it greatly superior to their 
own : but it is nut a very easy matter to get 
them into’it. That multiplicity of fractions which 
jirevails, in consequence of the perpetual fliictu- 
iition in their currency, causes them to be very 
well versed in that branch of arithmetic, and to 

VOL..I. p 
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produce the roost correct calculations. The 
rates of wages are different according to the 
abilities of individuals; thus, a clever cranny in 
a public office, such as the auditor general’s, or 
the pay-master general’s, or the assay and mint, 
may receive from forty to a hundred rupees 
monthly, while, in mercantile houses, they rarely 
receive more than thirty, generally, indeed, from 
ten to twenty; while many are glad to serve 
gratis, merely for the purpose of an introduction 
to that line of employment; as well as to perfect 
themselves in book keeping, and in a proper 
style of correspondence. 

The use these gentry make of English words, 
is often highly diverting; they study synonymes 
very industriously ; poring over Johnson’s dic¬ 
tionary, and carefully selecting such terms, as 
appear to them least in use ; thinking that such 
must, of course, make finer language. The f<»i- 
lowing may serve as a specimen : it was written 
by a cranny to his master, in consequence of an 
exterior wdndow shutter having been bloivn 
down by a severe north-wester. 

‘ Honorable Sir, 

‘ Yesterday vesper arrive gi’cat hurri¬ 
cane ; valve of little aperture not fasten ; first 
make great trepidation and palpitation, then. 
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precipitate into precinct. God grant master 
more long life, and more great post. 

1 remain, 

Honorable Sir, 

in all token of respect, 
Master’s writer, 
Bissonaut MetHe.* 

‘ P. S. No tranquillity in house since valve ad* 
journ.—send for carpenter to make re*unite.’ 

Those unacquainted w'ith the pedantry of Ben- 
gallee writers, may suspect me of coining for the 
occasion ; placing the above on a footing with 
Smollet’s ‘ Horse-spittle of anvil-heads, ’ &c.; 
but I assure my readers, that it is a literal tran¬ 
script from a note of which the original was in 
my father’s possession for many years; it is by 
no means so preposterous as many that have, 
on account of their ridiculous diction, been 
published in the Calcutta papers. 

'J’he dress of a Bengallee cranny is exactly the 
same as that of the sircar, of which tribe he 
may be considered a relative. The Portugueze 
cranny, assumes the British dress; but the 
Armenian invariably retains that of his own 
country, which is truly becoming. They shave 
their heads, and wear black velvet bonnets, not 
unlike a mitre in form. Their vests are of white 
linen, and reach down to their knees, so as not 
to conceal the knee-bands of their small-cldaths. 

p*2 
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Their coats, or tunics, are usually made of co¬ 
lored silk, for the most part purple, lilac, crim¬ 
son, or brown, and flow loosely rather below 
their vests; the sleeves are loose, and there is 
no collar. They use also stockings and sh(»es ; 
and, when within doors, lay aside their black 
bonnets, w'earing in their stead white skull¬ 
caps, round like a small bowl, and often neatly 
tamboured with colored silks. They have; 
pockets both in their vests, and in tlieir small- 
cloaths ; some wear girdles, und(.*r their tnnies ; 
and some wear silken sashes. 

Having disposed of thc*se who piide J hem- 
selves as appertaining to the iioAcron. it remains 
to detail the services, &c. of sm h as e<tuu- 
under the general designation ot c/ta/iAdroff. 

The KItedmu/gar, or, as he is often termed, the 
kisniutgar, is, with very ti.'w exct'ptlons, a Mtis- 
sulman : his business is to })repare all the appa¬ 
ratus, and to wait at table. For this purposi-, 
he repairs to the house of .his employ er shortly 
after day-break; when, after seeing that the 
breakfast apartment has been swept, anti taking 
care that the bi;arers have put t)n a kt'ille, he 
lays the cloth, with small jilates, knives, lurks, 
spoons, &c. together with bread, btitter, sweet¬ 
meats, &c. but reserving all the tea-things for 
a side-table ; at which, if there be no lanmduah. 
he ofliciates, making the te:a, ctdlee, chtyolale. 
cocoa, or whatever is ordered; When; there is 
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an European lady in the family, she may, per¬ 
haps, have the cups, &c. set upon the breakfast 
table!; but, on account of the steam arising from 
the various preparations, this custom is by no 
means general; and ofttm, afu^r being persevered 
in for a while, is relinquished in favor of the 
bache lor’s mode ; which is, in every respect, the 
most comfortable. 

f'.verv gentleman must have one Ichcdmntgar ; 
but the majority keep two, or even more ; not 
only adding thereby to their own expence, but 
considerably incommoding every party in which 
diey may dine. As every gentleman, when at 
lable, is attended by his own servants, it may 
easily be conceived, that where two or more are 
posted behind (‘ach guest, a living enclosure is 
bumed, tending by its own exhalations, added 
to those from their masters, and from the viands, 
to banish eondbrt, and to render all artificial 
means ol' eejoling the apartment j)erfectly abor¬ 
tive. HeiK c it is usual, at all jniblic entertain¬ 
ments, to admit but ono servant for each person 
invited : on some occasions a better jdan is 
adoj)ted,^ namely, that of employing oidy as 
many servants as may be deemed a])solutely ne¬ 
cessary: but this, tlioLigh obviously judicious, 
rarely giv'es satisfa(Jtion; habit having so strongly 
C(*nfirmed, what luxury so very insagaciously 
invented. fJentlemen fixed at Calcutta, or at 
any place, as residenfSi cause plates, knives. 
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forks, spoons, napkins, and glasses, to be laid 
for the whole connpany; but at all military sta¬ 
tions, each guest sends his servant with two 
plates, a soup plate, a small plate for bones, 
&c. a tumbler, a long glass for claret, and a 
smaller for Madeira, a table spoon, a dessert 
spoon, perhaps also a marrow spoon, two or 
three knives and forks, and a napkin: these are 
usually taken to the rendezvous by one of his 
khedrmUgars, who accompanies t\\e. atth-dar; the 
latter causing a bearer w’ith a Oaiigt/, or sling, to 
carry the apparatus for cooling water. 

However luxurious the latter custom may 
seem, yet I do not know any more gratifying, 
or more conducive to health. A glass of cold 
water is at times invaluable I 

When seated at table, the khcdmulgar stands 
behind his master, changing his plates, &c. 
w’hich are cleaned b}' servants Avithout; and, 
either keeping him cool by means of a small 
hand-fan, made of palm-tree; or driving away 
the flies with a whisk, called a chowrif, made of 
the hair from a wild ox’s tail, or of peacocks’ 
feathers, or of the roots of grass, called am- 
cuss, &c. often, however, these offices are left 
to a beai'fir, who likewise stands behind his 
master’s chair, for that purpose. After dinner 
the khcdm dgars retire to their own homes, 
and, about sun-set, attend their respective mas¬ 
ters,* if they fiave remained; but should they 
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sub where they dined, as is customary where 
supl^ers are laid, the attendance is repeated, the 
same as at dinner time; after which the khed- 
muftrctKi ^o to their respective houses, without 
ceremony. The pay of this menial varies from 
five, to perhaps ten, rupees monthly; but the 
tjenerality receive from six to eight. Much de¬ 
pends on the rank of the employer, and whether 
the khedmutgar is ever expected to officiate as 
kanmntah: such is, indeed, the case w'ith the 
families of single gentlemen, not in possession 
trif large receipts ; but the officiating khedmutgar 
is honored, almost invariably, by all the other 
servants, with the title of kansamah. 

Xor is such distinction alwavs ill-bestowed ; 
many of those who serve under gentlemen of a 
liberal disposition, and who take pleasure in, 
keeping a good table, may fairly competite with, 
at least, half the servants actually entitled to 
that designation, in all the knowledge requisite 
to support its character. Few, however, of 
those who become thus capable of managing all 
that appertains to domestic economy, refrain 
from making attempts to enter the superior 
circle. Nor are there wanting persons ready to 
seduce such good serv'ants from the employ of 
their acquaintances. About eight and twenty 
j'ears ago, when it was the fashion to wear the 
hair, - both of ladies and of gentlemen, full 
dressed, a good peruc^uier was an indispensable 
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part of the establishment: the great difficulty 
of procuring persons properly qualified, indu^^ed 
several gentlemen to have lads instructed under 
those who were known to be <*xpert; thi;^; often 
cost from eighty to a hundred rupees (ten or 
twelve guineas); but, in many instances, so 
soon as the pupils had learned the business, oilers 
W'crc made clandestinely from other (juarters, 
sometimes bv intimate friends of their masters ; 

V 

when some little disagreement was started so as 
to give pretext for quitting. I must remark, at 
the same time, that 1 believe the gentlemen of 
India are more scrupulous, and more delicate, 
in matters of this nature, than those in anv 
other quarter: but we must not expect all to he 
perfect; still less to be disinterested ! 

Khedmutgars arc, with few exceptions, the 
sons o{ ayahs, dhyes, &c. in the service of Iiun»- 
pean, or native, ladies: their first introduction 
to the table commonly takes place when about 
eight, or nine, years of age; at which jicriod 
children in that quarter arc usually smart, intel¬ 
ligent, and well-featured. At first they artt'iid 
only at home; not receiving any wages, or so 
little as barely to suffice lor clothing : by degrees 
they become useful, and are allowed to attend 
abroad. I'rom this it may be concluded, tliat, 
too often, a kind of compact, or coalition, takes 
place behind the curtain, not very favorable to 
pither, the pocket, or the brows, of the tmi- 
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pipyer. When we consider the various oppor¬ 
tunities both for peculation, and for intrigue, 
pos^ssed by hhedmut^ars so initiated, we cannot 
refrani from condemning that practice, which is 
too generally prevalent; and which wc should 
suppose could not fail to produce some in¬ 
quietude: such, however, is rarely the case. 

The dresses of khcdmuiffars arc generally of the 
same form; but the quality of the cloth, the length 
of the skirts, and sleeves, and the trimmings, are 
matters of great consequence in the eyes of this 
vain tribe. All endeavor to obtain turbam ^ud 
emumer-htmds waist-cloths) of the same 

color, and art; not the less pleased if a tassel oi‘ 
silver fringt^ be added to the outer end of the 
former. During the hot season, a coortah^ or 
vest, reaching at least to the kness, of white 
calico, or of chijitz, is worn ; but, during the 
wint(U‘, one of perpet, or other woollen of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture, is held to be more respect¬ 
able. The long-drawers are ordinarily white, 
or of striped gingham ; though some great fa¬ 
vorites, and debauchees, who pride themselves 
on btung lavorites among the ladies, often wear 
a kinU of silk stuff, called gool-budden, such as 
is used by women above the middle class, and 
denotes effeminacy, or a disposition to intrigue. 
The origin of such a type of libertinism may 
commonly be traced to the haram; probably to 
that of the foj)’s own master. 
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The office of Mosaulchyy or flambeau-bearer, 
may be considered another introduction^ * or 
rather an apprenticeship, to the foregoing.* A 
lad serving in this capacity should be^agile, 
smart, and careful; having to run for miles as 
fast as the ordinary rate of a carriage; he 
vrill find abundance of work in cleaning boots, 
shoes, knives, dishes, &c. together with a mil¬ 
lion of et ceteras, which fit him for the title 
of ‘ Jack of all trades.* Many valuable articles 
in glass-ware and crockery, being given to 
his charge, for the purpose of being washed, it 
is indispensably necessary that his whole atten¬ 
tion be devoted thereto. During the time a lad 
remains as a mosaitlchy, he may acquire much 
experience relating to the duties of a Ichedmut- 
gar: some are to be seen, in the service of per¬ 
sons in rather low circumstances, acting in both 
capacities, and carrying the umbrella; which is 
properly the duty of a bearer: but, where the 
mosauldn/ performs the khedmutgar^s duties, 
bearers are rarely kept. Few momitlchies are 
allowed more than five rupees monthly, and then 
on the proviso of supplying the flambeaux and 
the oil, where such are used. The general pay 
is about four rupees; the master, as is now 
almost every where prevalent, using a lantern in¬ 
stead of a momul, (or flambeau,) and supplying 
ends of wax candles, or whole ones of tallow, 
for that* purpose. Many of this description of 
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servants oegin as coolies^ or laborers, and gradu- 
alV acquire sufficient insight to be admitted 
int^the services of non-cornmissioned officers, 
&c. ^ whence they take the opportunity of re¬ 
moving into the employ of gentlemen. Others 
start from the sepoy regiments, in which thqy 
have served as goorgahs, or fags, to some native 
officer, &c.; but these are more rare ; the ge¬ 
nerality of our sepoys being Hindus, to whom 
various domestic operations occurring in the 
families of Europeans are obnoxious, on account 
of the nature of many aliments in use among us. 
The mosaul, or flambeau, consists of old rags, 
wrapped very closely around a. small stick ; it is 
generally about two feet in length, and may be 
two inches and a half in diameter ; an iron ring 
fits on, so as to confine the firew'ithio about an 
inch at the tip : being refreshed, from time to 
time, with oil extracted from the sesamum, it 
burns with great fierceness ; as the cloth con¬ 
sumes, the ring is brought back, by means of an 
old fork, thereby renovating the flame. The 
oil is either carried in a glass bottle, to the em¬ 
bouchure of which a reed is fitted, to prevent 
spilling; or it is contained in a brass vessel, 
made expressly .for the purpose, and thence 
called a tale dannny^ (i. e. oil-pot,) w'hich may 
hold nearly a quart. 

The dress of a mosaitlchi/ consists of a turban, 
generally colored ; a short pair of drawers, reach- 
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ing half way down the thigh, nearly the same ms 
the jangheeahs of the native soldiery ; an^ a 
cloth, Avrapped round the waist. Butwher^this 
servant is at any time employed to wait at/fable, 
he imitates the dress of the khcdnmtgar, so far as 
his pocket may allow. Persons of distinction, 
among both Europeans and natives, cause their 
momulcfiies to carry what are rralled brancli- 
Jights. These consist of a semi-circular frame 
of iron, supported on a centre stem, to which 
the side ribs join ; upon the circumference are 
five or seven spikes, on each of whi<'h a small 
mosaul is stuck. When th(*y are all lighted, and 
raised above the head, by means of the stem, 
they make a great show. (Commonly two, or, 
eventually, three branch-lights, maybe seen pre¬ 
ceding a great personage, intermixed Avith his 

retinue: tAvo or more ordinary mosaiils, or Ian- 

•/ * 

terns, are also carried near the palanquin, to 
prcA^ent the bearers from stumbling. 

I'he next upon our list is the Hoohah-hnrdar^ 
or preparer of the pipe ; a domestic of wondrous 
consequence with many gentlemen, Avho give 
themselves up, almost Avholly, to the enjoyment 
of smoking. Some begin belore they have half 
brcakfiisted ; Avhiffing away, with little inter¬ 
mission, till the}'^ retire to rest: 1 knoAv not of 
any custom which liecomes so habitual! It is 
incormeivable how tlistressed some are, in oou- 
scquence of their liookalks not arriving in time 
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pilrticularly when on a march : at such moments,’ 
ntWiing goes right: hookah ! hookah ! hookah ! 
seei^ to be the three indispensables to\yartls 
hapjyj^ness. Some few may plead in apology, 
that, without its aid, they would be subject to 
an irregularity, such as rarely fails to induce se¬ 
vere illness : w'hen this is the case, we cannot 
censure the practice, provided it be confined to 
that duration which may produce the salutary 
stimulus; and which, it is obvious, must be rather 
weakened, than aided, by the subsequent use of 
smoke during the rest of the day. To so great 
an extreme is this carried, that 1 have known 
more than one instance of two hookah-burdars 
being retained ; one for the day, the other for 
the night. Where such prevails, it may be 
rationally concluded the wages are in proportion : 
in most services, these may be from ten, to fif¬ 
teen, rupees per month ; occasionally somewhat 
less, but rarely exceeding; except where exces¬ 
sive partiality for his pipe induces a gentleman 
to give more, under the common error of ex¬ 
pecting satisl’action in proportion to the disburse¬ 
ment. To such an egregious excess has this 
opinion led some persons, that 1 have heard of no 
less than one hundred rupees per month having 
been given to a hookah-burdar. Yet, many gen¬ 
tlemen, supposed to be judges, w'ere unanimous 
in declaring, that such high-priced preparations 
were very inferior to the generality of those ob- 
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tained at that moderate expence usually incunfed 
by persons contenting themselves with medao- 
crity. 

In some instances, the whole eXpcnCj? lies 
with the hookah-burdar, who receives such a 
sum as may, besides his W'ages, include tobacco, 
goobi^ (or fire-balls,) and chillums, (or sockets for 
receiving the towah^ or tile,) on which the pre¬ 
pared tobacco is applied. Some even provide 
the snakes, or pliable conductors. 

With respect to the tobacco used for smoking, 
‘ tot homines, tot smtenticc in that particular 
few are to be found of the same opinion: and 
among those that are, probably more than half 
are under the grossest dece})tion. The little 
village of Bilsah, in the Maharrattah countrj^ 
has been long celebrated, and it should seem 
not without reason, for the fragrance of the 
tobacco raised around it. But the quantity of 
tobacco sold annually throughout Bengal, where 
it produces from thirty to sixty, and even eighty 
rupees per maund, (if ascertained to be genuine,) 
is knoAvn to exceed, full an hundred fold, the 
amount of any crop ever raised at Bilsah. The 
substitutes are various, but one kind, raised in 
the Bundetcund uistrict, supplies the greater 
portion; many, indeed, arc of opinion that it is 
not inferior. May not its excellence be owing 
to the practice, common in that quarter, of 
•prinklin^ the plants at harvest time with a solu- 
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ti^n of molasses? We know that many fruits’ 
yield but litMe of their flavor, until excited by 
the saccharine acid: the raspberry may serve to 
corolj[orate my position. I have known that 
very cheap kind of tobacco, the Cuggareah^ 
which ordinarily sells for about four rupees per 
maund, (of 89 lb.) rendered so mellow, and so 
fragrant, by being worked up with molasses, 
and kept in close vessels for some months, as 
absolutely to be admired even by persons who 
prided themselves on never smoking any but the 
true Bilsah! 

The usual mode of preparing tobacco for the 
Jtooka/i, is by first chopping it very small; then, 
adding ripe plantains, molasses, or raw sugar, 
together with some cinnamon, and other aroma¬ 
tics ; keeping the mass, which resembles an 
electuary, in close vessels. When about to be 
used, it is again worked up well; some, at that 
time, add a little tincture of musk, or a few 
grains of that perfume, others prefer pouring a 
solution of it, or a little rose water, down tbe 
make, at the inonieni the hookah is introduced: 
in either case, the fragrance of the tobacco is 
eflectu-ally superceded ; giving ample scope for 
the hookah-burdar to serve up rank mundungits,. 
(as bad tobacco is tenned,) in lieu of the sup¬ 
posed, or perhaps the real, Bilsah. 

The hookah-burdar rarely fails to smoke of 
the best his master may at any time possess; 
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which, however highly perfumed, will rarely be: 
strong enough for his gratificatioi#: the defiqi- 
ency is supplied by the ^admixture of bang/; a 
preparation from the leaves of the ganja/j, or 
hemp, (the cannabis saiivus,J and is extremely 
intoxicating. The leaves of that plant, when 
triturated with water, compose a drink of thd 
same tendency, known by the name of subz^, 
fi. e. green,^ which is a constant beverage among 
the more establishexl sinners, who rmcly fail, 
towards night-fall, to take an ample dose, of 
cither bang, subzf/, or majooni: the latter being 
sweetmeats impregnated with a decoction of the 
ganjah, or hemp plant, much used by all de¬ 
bauchees, and too often admitted within the 
sacred area of the zenanah, (or haram). The use 
of any preparation of the ganjah, or hemp plant, 
is attended with much opprobrium : like most 
intoxicating drugs and spirits, they, in the first 
instance, excite to gaiety, but ultimately leave 
tlu;ir victim iu’the most deplorable state of stu¬ 
pefaction ; the recovery from which is attended 
with dreadful head-ache, ill temper, and hypo¬ 
chondria. Some Iwolcah-burdars indulge freely 
in the use of musk, which never fails, after a 
while, to produce considerable derangement of 
the nerves ; and, not unfrequently, that com¬ 
plete debility which is ever attended with the 
greatest depressure of spirits. 

A very common species of debauchery, in 
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which I have known only one or two gentlemen 
to indulge, is ^he incorporation of opium with 
the prepared tobacco, previous to its being spread 
upon the towah; a custom so repugnant to dis- 
cretipn, as to leave little room for animadver¬ 
sion, the folly being usually of very short dura¬ 
tion, and, intermediately, attended with the 
most abject degradation. Many native princes, 
and others, who have been hurled from their 
thrones, or from offices of trust, are said to have 
been treacherously overcome by means of opium 
thus administered : it appears to me very prac¬ 
ticable, by such a device, to lull a whole guard 
to sleep ; for few can resist the offer of a whiff 
when the goorgoory (a small kind of hookah used 
by the lower classes) is passing round. Among 
such trash as is generally sold to the poor, who 
care not much about the flavor, so long as they 
can draw abundance of smoke, the opium would 
probably, if at all tasted, rather give a zest, than 
prove an objection, to the indulgence. It is 
asserted, that if a capsicum be put among the 
gools^ or be mixed with the tobacco, fatal con¬ 
sequences will ensue ; an instant attack of apo¬ 
plexy taking place. This I have never known 
to be done ; therefore am incapable of producing 
any testimony, one. way or the other: but it 
appears rather doubtful whether any reasoning, 
or analogy, could be adduced in support of 
the assertion; the acrid stimulus Would, jn 9 U 
VOL. i; a 
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probability, be dissipated, renderinj'the residue 
as inert as any other raw culiflary vegetable. 
Admitting it to be true, that a capsicum can 
produce such an effect, a very strong argument 
against smoking may be adduced : no man would, 
altogether, relish the idea of being so perjictu- 
ally in the power of a debauchee, who might, 
either through resentment, or by a small bribe, 
be induced to bestow a quietus, without the pos¬ 
sibility of a discover^^ In such case, the hookalt^ 
hurdar would have all the advantages of an 
inimical cook, without the danger of his narcotic 
being detected. 

However complicated the hookah may appear, 
it is, nevertheless, extremely easy of construc¬ 
tion. I have been told, that one has been made 
in England; and I have seen a few in use, that 
were brought from Bengal. 1'he preparation of 
the tobacco with apples, in lieu of plantains, is 
equally simple and approv^ed. The kuicaun, or 
small kind of hookah, used on the west coast of 
India, is certainly commodious ; it has a larger 
bottom, in general, than the Bengal hookah; 
though 1 have seen some verj^ small, with beau¬ 
tiful imitations of flowers, and of coral, shells, 
&c. within them. 

Some of the real Persian kaleauns exhibit con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, and taste, on the part of 
their manufacturers. In the centre of the inte- 

i- 

rior, bunches of flowers, beautifully colored, far 
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too large, and too delicate, to have been intro¬ 
duced at the embouchures of the vessels, may 
be seen. Over these, the glass, which is rarely 
of the‘best quality, though far superior to any I 
have seen of Hindostanee formation, has evi- 
devitly been cast, or blown. Many of these 
artificial bouquets are, however, made piece¬ 
meal, as I discovered by examining their con¬ 
struction, after their exterior cases had been 
accidentally broken : such were found to consist 
of a cone of rosin firmly cemented to the bottom 
of the kaleaun, by heat; it appeared that the 
several leaves, branches, flowers, birds, &c. 
were introduced one after the other, in a heated 
state, and applied to the rosin, in which they 
buried themselves sufficiently to retain a firm 
hold. I likewise ascertained that some models 
of Persian architecture were combined in thesame 
manner; while, on the other hand, others, 
especially small figures of great personages, 
seated on thrones, elephants, &c. were never 
subjected to that device : in the latter instance, 
some grapes were, however, joined in the man¬ 
ner above described. 

The goorgooty is a very small kind of hookah^ 
intended to be conveyed in a palanquin, or to be 
carried about a house ; the person who smokes 
holding a vase-shaped bottom by its neck, and 
drawing through a stiff, instead of a pliant, pipe, 
formed of a reed, arched into such a shape as 
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should conduct its end conveniently to the 
mouth. In this, the pipe is rarely more than a 
yard in length; it is an implement very gene¬ 
rally used by the middling classes of natives; and 
especially among the women in hamms. 

The neriaul is nothing more than a cocoa-n;jt, 
with the pipe-stem thrust through a hole at its 
top, and a piece of reed, about a cubit long, 
applied to another hole rather lower down. The 
nut-shell, being half filled with Mater, the air, 
or rather the smoke, M'C might suppose w'ould 
be cooled; but, from observation, 1 much doubt 
whether any change takes place in the tempera¬ 
ment of either. These little hookahs, (for, how¬ 
ever paltrj', their owners do not omit to give 
them that designation,) are often used w'ithout 
any reed to conduct the smoke ; the lips being, 
in that case, applied to the small lateral aperture 
into which the reed should be fitted. One of 
these usually serves half a dozen men, w'ho pass 
it round with great glee : it often forms an ap¬ 
pendage about the feet-of a palanquin, if the 
opportunity offers for securing it there, without 
master’s knowledge. 

The dress of a hookah-himfar, in tHe service 
of a gentleman of rank, approaches nearly to 
that of a chobe-f/ar ; a Jantma being generally 
worn by such, but, in more humble situations, 
the courlah of a khedmutoar is common. In the 
former situation, his office is confined entirely 
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to the hookah; while, in the latter, he is gene¬ 
rally expected to wait at table, at least, on oc¬ 
casion ; but wherever the master, of whatever 
rank, may go, thither the hookah-burdar is ex¬ 
pected to proceed, so as to furnish the pipe in 
due season after dinner, or at any other time it 
may be required. The ordinary periods for 
smoking, are, after breakfast, after dinner, after 
tea, and after supper: such may be deemed 
regular; and, if no more than two or three 
charges are used, at each time, are by no means 
considered extraordinaiy. I have already stated, 
that some gentlemen smoke day and night. 

In such a climate, water is, during four 
months, at least, the main spring of existence, 
both in the animal, and the vegetable, kingdcnn; 
consequently, its supply becomes a profession, 
giving bread to thousands. The person offici¬ 
ating in this capacity, if provided with a bullock 
for the purpose of conveying two large leather 
bags, ea<m containing about twenty gallons, is 
called a Puokaully; but if he carries the water 
himself, in the skin of a goat, prepared for that 
purpose, he then receives the designation of 
liheesty. ’ The bags for a puckaully are made of 
strong hide, sawed very firmly at the front, 
which is at right angles with the bottom, where 
the leather doubles, and, consequently, has no 
seam ; the back part is diagonal, forming a kind 
of spout behind, opposite the bullock’s knee; 
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while the top is left open, rather in a tunnei 
form, for about a foot, that the water may be 
poured in : the spout is first rolled up, and then 
tied with a strong strip of leather. * 

Every jmckauUy carries also a small bag, that 
he ,may serve as an ordinary * hmid4>keesiu^* 
when required. This is made of the skin of' a 
goat, taken off in a particular manner. Being 
put into a solution of lime, the hair soon quits; 
when the inside fleshings are carefully scraped 
off. A tan is then made of the bark of bauhooly 
(mimosa,) (catechu,) and alum. 

Bkeesties are, with few exceptions, Mussul¬ 
mans ; it being contrary to the Hindu code to 
touch either the carcases, or the skins, of ani¬ 
mals killed in any way. Hence, a Hindu of 
this profession is extremely rare, and will sel¬ 
dom be discovered; owing to the necessity for 
change of name, so as to pass for a Mussulman. 
Hindus will, nevertheless, drink of the water 
supplied from the mtmock, (or fjfieesfy~ba<r); 
though they are extremely partial to such as 
they can draw themselves, by means of a line 
and metal pot, with which most travellers are 
provided. Some few are, to be sure,* extrava¬ 
gantly scrupulous, and will undergo excessive 
thirst, rather than partake of the bheesty's sup¬ 
ply. Dust, heat, and fatigue, however, rarely 
fail, after a while, to overcome such ill-timed 
fastichousness. The puckmdlies-, or, as they are 
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usually called, the hullock-bheesties, replenish 
their bags by driving theif cattle into some <cfn)t, 
or pond, up to their knees, or even deeper, then 
baling in the water, by means of a small leather 
bucket, holding about two quarts, or more, 
'the hand-bheesty usually sinks his bag under 
xvater, when it soon fills. When drawing water 
from the wells, the leather bucket, called a dole^ 
is used by both the puckaiUly and the hand- 
bheesly. 

The constant application of a wet skin to the 
deaths on the hip, necessarily disposes them to 
rot: on this accourft, most bheesties provide 
iheinselvcs with a piece of cloth, called karwaht 
which, being dyed in grain with a composition, 
whereof the solution of shell-lac forms a lai^e 
portion, resists the effects of the moisture, bet¬ 
ter than any other substance in use for apparel. 
The wages of a hand-bheesty^ may be from four 
to five rupees, according to the agreement, 
whether he is to furnish his* own mimock^ &c. 
which is the general mode. His duty, during 
the cold season, and in the rains, is mere pas¬ 
time; he has then but little to do beyond the 
supply 'of water to horses, and filling a few 
pots for culinary purposes, bathing, drinking, 
&c. all of which might be done in half an 
hour. But in the summer months, his labcHB are 
severe. Exclusive of the above requisitions, 
which are multiplied ten-fold, he ha& to. water 
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the tatties^ (or frames filled with grass,) applied 
to the windward sid^ of every house, for the 
purpose of cooling the air; at that season not 
only uncomfortably hot, but absolutely parching 
the skin of a person not habituated to its in¬ 
fluence. By day-break the blieestj/ must begin 
to fill the several tubs, or immense nattds, (pans) 
of earthen-ware, plac^ near the house; this 
being done, he brings the tatties, and after wet¬ 
ting each thoroughly, as it lays on the ground, 
places it against its respective aperture, sup¬ 
porting' it with props, and, during the whole 
day, indeed often till mM-night, sprinkling it 
in every part; occasionally replenishing the ves¬ 
sels, as their contents may be expended. 
Though it cannot be said to occur often, yet, in 
some very dry seasons, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to continue the bheesties at their labor 
during the whole night, I recollect an instance, 
in the year 1793, when the winds were, if any 
thing, hotter at night than in the day time; 
rendering it absolutely necessary to keep the 
tatties up for a full week, or more ; and demand¬ 
ing additional bheesties, who performed the night 
duty. ' 

All the houses in India are tan:?.sed, not only 
on the basements, but on every floor ; therefore, 
previous to sweeping, the bheesltj sprinkles the 
tarras slightly; thereby preventing the dust 
from rising' w'hen the sweeper performs his part. 
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He likewise waters the precincts of the house^ 
several times daily, but especially towards sun¬ 
set, when gentleman usually take their tea in 
the open air. If going any distance, perhaps 
two or three miles, in their palanquins, during 
the prevalence of the hot winds, it is common for 
persons of respectability to be accompanied by 
their b/teesiies, who carry a small quantity of water' 
in their mtmocks; therewith sprinkling the tatties 
applied to the sides of the vehicle; the interior, 
which but for this would be insufferably hot, 
is thereby rendered fresh and cool. Those who 
do not take hheesties with them, have their giUta- 
tope$, (or palanquin covers,) which are ordina¬ 
rily made of the karwah before described^ well 
soaked in water before they set out: this, 
though not so effectual as the foregoing mode, 
is no bad substitute. 

Water, when dashed out from the end of 
a mitssock, or bheeslt/^bagy would be apt to 
penetrate into the interior of a palanquin; and 
as its expenditure, while proceeding any dis¬ 
tance, should be economically managed, a very 
simple device is in use, which effectually 
answers' every purpose; namely, the introduction 
of a small rosa-head, similar to those affixed to 
the spouts of garden watering-pots, which being 
firmly secured within the neck of the miissocky 
by means of the leather throng always attached 
to that part, divides the water more* mijiutely. 
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and checks its too abundant supply; at the samh 
iime that it causes the distribution to be.more 
general and equal. 

Tallies are made of the roots of that long grass of 
which .most of the jungles in India consist, and 
which correspond exactly with the Guinea grass, 
once so ridiculously sent to the East as a great 
acquisition; the fibres are of a rusty browm 
color, devious in their direction, and may be 
from ten to twenty inches in length: we see 
among us cloaths brushes, and carpet brooms, 
made of it. The Hindostanee name is ka^-kms^ 
and the general price may be about four rupees 
per maund, (of 82 lb). 

The frame, in which this material is to be 
enclosed, is made of split bamboo, chequered 
■into squares, of about four inches each way, 
and in the whole sufficiently extensive to over¬ 
lap the exterior of the door, or window, to 
which it is to be applied, at least six inches, or 
perhaps, a foot, at the sides and above. The 
kuss-kuss is then placed very regularly on the 
bamboo frame, as it lies on the ground, in the 
same manner as tiles; each layer being bound 
down, under a thin slip of bamboo, ex'tending 
the full breadth of the tatty. The great art is 
to make the tatty neither too thick, which would 
exclude the wind; nor too thin, as it would then 
let the dust pass through, without rendering the 
interior sufficiently cool. I found, after much 
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experiment, that a maund of ktm-kim, applied 
so as to cover about a hundred square feet, an> 
swered extremely well. But jt is best to have 
one or two tatties made rather thin;' so as to 
apply in case of light winds: when it bjo^vs 
iiard, these may be applied double; one at the 
back of the other. At such times, the interior 
of a house will be very cool; sometimes rather 
too much so; for the great evaporation caused 
by the heated air’s passage through the cold 
medium, produces perfect refrigeration. 

In the western provinces, and other parts of 
India, tatties are frequently made of a short, 
prickly bush, that thrives during the hottest 
months on sandy plains, especially in places 
inundated during the rainy season. This shrub 
is called, jeivassah; its leaves are not unlike, 
but not so numerous, nor of so ddbp a green, as 
those of rue. It is extremely prickly, being 
every where furnished with spines about the 
size of a pin. When fresh, the jewassah is most 
pleasing to the eye, and its scent is equally 
agreeable; but, after the first day, its verdure 
disappears, and the whole house is filled with 
its leaves, and its thorns. Hence, the kim-kuss, 
which, when*fresh, is rather fragrant, thcaigh the 
sc^nt is somewhat terraceous, is usually pre¬ 
ferred in making those tatties which roll up, so as 
to be particularly applicable to palanquins, and 
ace called cheeks; wherein nothing but kuss-kuss is 
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ever employed: where this root cannot be pro¬ 
cured, or when in the early part of the hot sea¬ 
son, little has come to market, common grass, 
pared from the soil, or even small boughs, 
straw, &c. are occasionally used to fill between 
two frames of bamboo: they answer tolerably^ 
when well watered; but, on account of their 
disposition to rot, soon become objectionable: 
ktm-kuss will keep for years. 

Very few puckaullies^ or bullock-hheeMics, are 
retained in the service of individuals; such are 
usually attached to the establishments of bar¬ 
rack-masters, and quarter-masters. They answer 
admirably for the supply of water at the soldiers* 
quarters, and at the hospitals; to which tatties 
are allowed, at the public expence, during the 
hot season. In most cases, the bullocks that 
carry the water, as well as the leather bags, ap¬ 
pertain to the establishment, and the driver 
receives only the pay of a hand-hheesty; where 
he supplies the whole, his pay is from ten to 
twelve rupees per month. 

The Babachy, or cook, is a servant who may 
fairly claim very considerable approbation, since 
he prepares most sumptuous dinners, although 
he never tastes any of the viand!* while in a 
state of preparation ; and is, besides, often put 
to his wits to guard against the joint attacks of 
dust, wind,^ rain, sun, and birds of prey. In a 
regular,* settled family, it is true he may hav-e 
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every convenience afforded him ; such as a sub¬ 
stantial and spacious kitchen, with fire-place 
according to the Indian style; a range of stoves, 
a scullery, apparatus of all sorts, &c. &c. But 
when on a march, the case is widely different; 
«he must then turn to with his mattock, and dig 
a^number of holes, to receive bis fuel; which is 
usually green wood, or dried cow-dung; he 
must make choolahs, or fire places, by placing- 
three lumps of earth, kneaded into a stiff paste, 
for each cfioolah, so as to support the boiler it is 
to receive; he must burn his wood to embers, 
over which his meat is to be roasted, by means 
of a small spit; perhaps made of slit bamboo, 
but if of iron, with a crank at one end, whereby 
to turn it, as it rests upon two dogs, or iron 
spikes, driven into the ground, a few feet asun¬ 
der ; he must, in all probability, kill and flay a 
kid, or two or three fowls; some for curry, 
others for roasting, &c.; and, perhaps, after all, 
he may have to turn the spit himself; occa¬ 
sionally looking to the contents of the several 
boilers, &c. 

The fixed roasting place in a permanent 
kitchen is generally made of two inclined bars 
of iron, about four or five feet iu length, set slop¬ 
ing against a w'all,- at an angle of perhaps forty 
degrees,. Each of these bars is furnished with 
eight oit ten hooks, in any suitable pair of which 
the spit is turned by a boy: the spacer under 
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them, that is to say, the triangle on each side, 
are filled with masonry, so that the heat may be 
retained, and the embers be kept within certain 
bounds. 

For roasting in this manner, the embers are 
divided lengthwise, leaving a vacancy, or kind- 
of trough, under the line of the spit, wherein a 
metal platter is sometimes set, to receive the 
dripping, which is returned to the meat by a 
bunch of feathers, (generally those from the 
wings of the fowls just killed,) tied to the end 
of a short stick. This little neat, cleanly, and 
cheap dripping-ladle, answers admirably; it be¬ 
ing in the power of the bahachy to baste any 
part with great precision. 1 know not any thing 
in the culinary way, that proves more uncom¬ 
fortable to delicate stomachs than the sight of 
this part of the process; unless it be the very 
common practice of preparing toast, by means 
of melted butter laid on either with the above 
implement, or with a piece of old rag ! As for 
straining soup, &c. through dirty clouts, that is 
considered as a matter of course; therefore, 
after a full conviction that it is so, and that he 
soup is well flavored, very few exceptions are 
made. 

Notwithstanding such unpictiiresque . opera¬ 
tions, the dinner, when brought to table, looks 
well, and tastes well: appetite, at that time, 
Mipersedes daintiness, and prevents the ima^ 
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nation from travelling back to the kitchen; 
though, to be sure, the number of flies at times 
found in the sauces, will occasion a disposition 
to enquire how they got there, and whence 
they came ! These obnoxious visitors rarely fail 
to visit the purlieus of the habachy^s camp ; 
where they assemble in swarms; not only cover¬ 
ing the garbage, which usually lies but a few 
paces distant, but settling on the meat, or visit¬ 
ing the stew-pots, &c. where they are overcome 
by the heat, or fixed by the dripping, &c. 
Flies may, however, be picked out; but those 
shoals of dust that skim during the middle of 
the day, often render the whole dinner abso¬ 
lutely unacceptable. I have been in situations 
where, although a large table cloth was spread 
over the knives, forks, &c. as laid for dinner, 
there has been collected near a pound of sand 
underneath; while the upper cloth was really 
covered full a quarter of an inch in depth: 
those who have been stationed at Lucknow, 
during the hot season, cannot but confirm my 
assertion. This never can be altogether obviat¬ 
ed in moveable camps ; but, w'hen fixed for a 
while, it is usual to set up mats, or konautSy 
(which are walls of cloth, kept upright by ropes 
and sticks,) on the windward side; whereby the 
inconvenience may be considerably lessened: 
but soiJietimes a b^hoot, or whirlwind, comes 
. ,s:^i/ldenly, and not only be-grits the w'hole of 
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the cookery, but whisks away the fences, embers# 
&c. in an instant! 

The boilers in general are made in the coun¬ 
try, of copper, tinned; in shape not unlike 
the common’ cast-iron pots used throughout 
the North, without feet, and with the addii 
tion of a flat rim projecting about an indh 
outward, serving both to steady a kind of in¬ 
verted lid, and, as they have no handies, for 
the hahachy to apply two wet rag's, wherewith 
to put the vessel off, and on, the choolah. Tin¬ 
ning is performed by persons who make a liveli¬ 
hood thereby; they receiving a certain sum, 
from one to two rupees per score, for the several 
pieces, counting boilers, lids, &c., according to 
their size. The kully^ghur^ or tinman, uses 
but few utensils; he has the vessels well scoured, 
and then, by means of powdered rosin, gives 
the interior a coating, scarcely distinguishable 
to the sight, or touch. Some use no rosin; 
others employ borax ; but, whatever the me¬ 
dium may be, or whether there he none, the 
vessel is heated sufficiently, and equally, over 
embers, when the tin, being thoroughly meltedr 
is kept rubbing round the interior, woth* a large 
piece of fine cotton wool, so long as any w'ill 
adhere : the vessel is then set to cool. 

It cannot require pointing out, that ^e above 
models retained in vogue entirely by thib cheap¬ 
ness# £Uid 'expedition, w ith which it is doq|i; 
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\vere it otherwise, its want of durability, could 
not fail to give the preference to some more 
permanent, and less soluble, preparation. But 
it happens, that tinning can be performed in 
almost every town ; and, that there is rarely 
occasion to have recourse thereto more than 
once in two or three months ; when a score, 
of good sized pieces, may be done for as little 
money as would be charged, by one of our 
urtizaiis, for tinning a very moderate-sized kettle. 
Some gentlemen use tin boilers, sent from this 
country ; but, though certainly devoid of the 
iiironveuience, and danger, attendant iipon a 
want of tinning, 'such are highly objectionable, 
in consequence of their being so soon burnt 
through, or rusted, when laid by: notwithstand¬ 
ing the generality of babachies adopt the precau¬ 
tion of smearing the bottoms of most vessels, 

I Hit of these in particular, with fine clay, suffi- 
•■iently diluted to be Riid on thin and smooth. 
Our cooks at home might, perhaps, not do 
amiss, were they to adopt that excellent plan. 

'I'hc babnchi/ has nothing characteristic in his 
apparel; he is generally more of a sloven than 
of a beau, and may often be mistaken for a mo~ 
suulchy. In some families, mates, or assistants, 
are allowed^ who do the drudgery, and whose 
pay is ofuii included in that of his superior; 
in which/case, four rupees are the common 
.allavyance, though the poor mate scldonl receives 

VO.L. I. ' R 
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more than half that sum ; the cook-major adding 
the residue, as a perquisite, to his own wages, 
which may be stated at from six to twelve 
rupees, according to ability. As in the case of 
kansaittahs, and kookah-burdars, a few instances 
may be adduced of exorbitant salaries; but 
ive may generally take the single cook at efglu 
rupees, and the mate at four. M’here there is 
nuch work, as in taverns, &c., from fiftetm to 
twenty rupees are sometimes givcji monthly to 
:he head babachy. 

The Durzf/, or tailor, however strange it 
may appear to those w’ho never left Kngland, is 
an indispensable domestic in every part of India. 
It is to be recollected, that all such branches of 
servitude are there filled by males ; except for 
the zenatiah, or haram, where there may be from 
two to four females ; all exclusively attached to 
the lady. These know nothing of needle-work ; 
not so much as to enabhftheir hempiing a petti¬ 
coat. Under such circumstances, the only al¬ 
ternative is to employ a sempster, who under¬ 
stands cutting out, and making, waistcoats, 
small-cloaths, pantaloons, shirts, &c.: many, 
indeed, can make a very tolerable coat, if fur¬ 
nished with a pattern, 'rhe duKi/ is invariably 
expected to be proficient in whatever relates to 
the apparel of native women, as wellUs to be a 
competent judge ot the value of diffi^nt kinds 
€»t clpths made in the countrx'; nor is it Jess 
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necessary, that he should know the exact quan¬ 
tity of materials requisite for the several parts 
of,dress. All this science is to be had, at the 
average rate of seven or eight rupees monthly ; 
the durzy finding his own needles and threads. 
l^urzies capable of making gowns, See. for Euro¬ 
pean lathes, being scarce, and, as I have said in 
speaking ot' Icaimima/is, much in request, double 
tlie latter sum may always be earned by one of 
moderate skill in that branch. The inferior class 
of durzics, called keemah-dozes, who do no fine 
work, but principally are employed in tent¬ 
making, rarely parn more than four rupees 
monthly : or, if paid by the day, not more than 
three and a half. 

The various pretexts under which the durzy 
obtains admission into the zenanah, added to the 
constancy of his attendance at the house, unless 
when any purchase is to be made, gives him an 
admirable opportunity for cariying on intrigue ; 
for which the whole tribe are notorious : hence, 
if any cause of suspicion appears, the durzy is 
the first object of jealousy ; when it generally 
turns out, that, if not the principal, he is acces¬ 
sary,- as a go-between. 

As a tailor* is immediately distinguished 
among us, is the durzy in India instantly as¬ 
certained ny his gait. Some are personable 
men, but/speedily become emaciated by de¬ 
bauchery ; in which tlnur liberal wages enable 
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them to indulge. Yet they arc, on the whole, 
excellent workmen ; finishing apparel of all sorts 
in a remarkably neat manner, and often fit^ng 
with great exactness: but they are devoid of 
invention; mostly following old patterns, and 
rarely suggesting the smallest improvemeni 
The dress of a ihirzy much resembles that of a 
khcffmufgar; but, in the hot season, the former 
wear no coortahs, being bare from the waist up¬ 
wards ; sometimes substituting a small cap, 
(worn only by ^lussulmans.) for the turban, 
w hich is usually compact and -ieat. 

The Dohif, or washerman, is also extdusively 
a domestic, washing for oiilv one familv ; bv 
which it should be understood, that, not only 
his master’s linen of every tlescription, but the 
zenanah apparel is given to him to wash, and to 
iron. Sometimes, however, the latter operation 
is performed by an Islrec-icu//ali, (»r ironer ; yet 
this is rare ; only taking place in very large fami¬ 
lies, or in large towns, such as C’alcutta, Ma¬ 
dras, &c, where proximity of residence remh'r.s 
such a resort convenient: none hut box irons 
are used ; and of thc‘se a large portion are heated 
by means of embers shut uj) in their cavities. 
The (lobi/ who waslies for a sihglc gentleman, 
will sometimes, at the risk of sc'-^re punish¬ 
ment, or of being discharged, take linen of 
low Europeans, or Portugueiie, in llfcmd clan¬ 
destinely : many have, indeed, been detected 
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in letting out the linen given to their charge. 
Hence, it is needful to keep a watch over these 
folks, who commonly take all the foul articles 
every Aveek, bringing home at that time what 
they received at the former delivery. The wages 
ysry according to the labor ; but from six to ten 
rupees may be taken as the standard ; the dohy 
finding soap, and every part of the apparatus, 
Avithout any demand u|X)n, or reference to, his 
empliAj er. When an European lady is in the 
family, some encrease must be made to the pay, 
on account of tP% great additional labor ; no¬ 
thing but white jbeing worn at any time. In 
siieli case, it is found expedient to have a small 
apartment appropriated, in Avhich the finer arti- 
t les may be got up by the lady’s maid. 

I'lie usual process of Avashing in India, is, first 
to boil all the cloaths in a large eartlien naud^ 
mixing plenty of soap, or Icy, or sudjee, (fossile 
alkali.) or wood-ashes, Avith the Avater. This 
opi ration is called the bntteah; the cloaths are 
the n Avoli rinsed,' either in a large tank, or in a 
running stream, Avheu they are again rubbed 
with soap, and laid in a heap to soak. After a 
few'>|iours they arc washed again, and, being 
folded up into whisps, or bundles, of a conve- 
ni(‘nt size, <[re beaten forcibly on a board, cut 
into deep tli'ansA^erse grooves, and placed aslant 
in the winter ; in which the doby stands im- 
nrjersed'up to his knees. After dashing each 
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bundle several times on the boards he opens and 
rinses it in the water ; repeating the dashing, as 
though he were beating the board with a flail, 
until every part of the linen appears to l>e duly 
ciecUiscd. If a board is not at hand, (though 
every doh^ has at least one, of about four fe»^t 
long, two broad, and four inches thick, with a 
stout stick w'hercvvilh a prop it,) any smooth 
stone is made to answer, it should seem, that 
this must be a most destructive method ; but 
experience proves, that the fine calicoes of India 
will, even under such appares tly rough usage, 
wear longer than our stout ^inens washed in 
tubs, &c. 

Every dnhtf has his drying lines, which are 
fixed at each end to pins driven into the ground, 
and then sustained bv cross-slicks, on the forks 
of which the ropes rest. In the rainy season, 
the cJoaths are hung somewhere under shelter, 
where th<‘y soon dry ; though not so quii'k as in 
the summer months ; during which the lieaviest 
articles may be dried in a few minutes. The 
dgltifs wdle, (called the dobin^) usually assists in 
every part of the proctjss; as do also such of his 
children as are of an age to bouselul. *'l’his,.'.ect 
is very peculiar in many instancet\, it, and that of 
the comars, or potters, being the oiuv’ two privi¬ 
leged to ride, or even to carry burtnens, upon 
asses, without suli'ering the most ignominious 
degradation ; hence, those animals are jocularly 
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termed, ‘ dobies* palfreys' The dress of the 
dohy is g^encrally very plain, consisting of a tur¬ 
ban, a dotee^ (or waist-cloth,) and a chudder^ (or 
sheet,) worn loosely over the body in cold wea¬ 
ther. When dobies are at work, their lungs aspU 
cjtc strongly, like those of paviors ; which pro¬ 
duces a very singular effect; especially if, as is 
very often the case, several of these board-thrash¬ 
ers are assembled at the same piece of water. 

are very generally Hindus; and ought, 
agretiabl}'^ to the ordinary tenets of that religion, 
to refrain from lynching any animal substance, 
«'xcept leather, wpen used in the construction of 
shoes, and implements of war; but a particular 
exception is made in favor of this cast^ (or sect,) 
who could not otherwise use soap, when made 
of suet; though, by far the greater portion of 
that made in Hindostan, is manufactured with 
oil expressed from the sesamum. 

When on a march, the doby in each gentle¬ 
man’s service loads his cloaths, wet or dry, upon 
his camels, bullocks, cart, &c.: the servant’^ 
own apparatus being conveyed on a donkey; 
which, in general, is tolerably well burthened 
wtHi the'wife, or^jJme young children, the wash¬ 
ing-board, it^rop, the drying lines, the sticks, 
box irons, ifec. &c.; forming, in the whole, an 
abundant iiccumulation of moveables for so small 
an animr^l as an llindostanee jack-ass ; which is 
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seldom to be seen half the size of the common 
breed we have in England. 

A Mohout is a person employed to feed, and to 
drive, an elephant: most of this jirolession are 
Mussulmans, and very dissipated in their con¬ 
duct. Except at ])articular periods, on a long 
march for instance, the mohout has little to do ; 
all the drudgerv that relates to bringing in toddor 
on the elephant, ibr its own use, as well as 
taking the animal to water, rubbing it down, 
oiling its forehead, painting its cheeks with ver¬ 
milion, or with oebo', putting on the pads, 
clearing away the dung, witluia variety <'>f such 
matters, being in general done by the matc^ or 
deputy, who is often nothing more than a cooh/, 
or common laborer, employed for this especial 
business, but who ultimately succeeds to the 
charge of an elephant. ]\fohnu/s- reerive from 
three to six rupees monthly : the lowest rates of 
wages being confined to those countries where 
elephants are canght: and the highest attainable 
only in the service of gcjitlemen of rank : w ho 
require this, as well as all otht>r of their domes¬ 
tics, to dress more correctly than such as apper¬ 
tain to persons in less opuleruj or less digniffeti- 
circumstaiices. 

The duty of a mohout^ Avbon acvtively ein- 
ploj^ed, is to sit upon the neck of hii^ elephant, 
bare-footed, and furnished with aii in^rumeut. 
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culled a haunkiis, (or driver,) wherewith to guide 
the aniuial. This is comnionly about twenty, 
or perhaps twonty-rour inches in length, gene¬ 
rally made of iron, though some have wooden 
; .le tip is pointed, and, about six inches 
:.be' / !t, is a hook, ^velded on to the stem, 
t‘-rming nearly a semi-(arcle, whose diameter 
may be four or five inches. At the butt of the 
shaft, a ring is lot through, f<)r the purpose of 
fastening the haunkuJt to a line; the other end of 
M'hi<-h is fastened to soni(' soft cord, about half 
an inch in diaAiett'r, passing very loosely eight, 
<tr ten, times riVnnd the elephant’s neck, and 
servin'^:, in lieti of siiriuos, to keep i\\e mohout 
from fatiing f>\er to the right or left, on any sud- 
di i! inoiioi), as well as to retain his feet in their 
due direction. 

Whet! i' '■ eh'phant is to be urged forward, 
the point oi (he. ItainiLus is pressed into the back 
oi' his hv-ad, u’.iile the n/o/(o«^’s toe^s press under 
Itolit the aniimd’s ears : when it is to be stopped, 
the mohou! places the hook part against the 
eli'phant’s f(*rehead ; and, throwing his weight 
back, occasions considerable pain, which soon 
induce H to obedi; .^cc : when it is to turn to the 
left, the ntnh^id jn •■‘ssi's the toes of his right foot 
under thty.(gilt car oj the elephant, at the same 
time goading him about the tip of the right ear ; 
thereby causing the animal to turn its head, 
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and to change its direction : to turn to the right, 
vice versa. When the elephant is to lie down, 
in order to be laden, the haunkm is pressed per¬ 
pendicularly upon the crown of the head : but 
most elephants, after a year or two, become very 
well acquainted with the w'ords of command; 
obeying them readily, without being mounted, 
or even approached. 

Each matc^ or cooly^ is generally provided 
with a cutting bill, called a (Vhmo, for the pur¬ 
pose of lopping off the lesser branches of bar» 
ghutSy peepals, and other trees, in common use 
as fodder. An elephant will usually carry as 
much of these on his back, as he can consume 
in two days ; but it is not customary to load 
more than will last for one dav, when on a 
march; as it w'ould be superfluous. Houghs, as 
thick as a man’s arm, arc very easily chew’ed by 
this stupendous animal ; which often uses one, 
of full a hundred weight, to drive the flies from 
its body. 

Besides the d^how, each mate is furnished with 
a spear, about six or seven feet in length, 
having a long pyramidal blade, ornamented at 
its point with a tassel, and ai\.!ed at itfe othei 
extremity wdth a blunter’s pike: *.he former is 
used to urge the animal to exertion,^ the mate 
goading his hind quarters ; the latter^serves to 
stick the implement upright in the ground, oi 
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to press upon the elephant’s arm while the load' 
is putting on, or the rider ascending into the 
howdah. 

The dress of the moJiout is, in most points, 
similar to that of tha khedmutgar; and that of 
-the mate is, if any thing, but little better than 
the ordinary costume of poor laborers, though 
their pay may be rated from three to four rupees 
per month : in those provinces where elephants 
are caught, provisions are extremely cheap; 
there, low mates receive more than a rupee 
and a half, or two rupees. The occupation of a 
mohoul is consiUered by no means conducive to 
longevity ; a p'rematui'e decrepitude generally 
dis<|ualif\es after a lew years of service. This is 
supposed to arise from the motion of the ele¬ 
phant; but may, perhaps very justly, be attri¬ 
buted to the too great intervals of leisure, which 
are generally passed in conviviality. 

The health of a Suncan, or camel-driver, is 
yet more subject to <varly decay, than that of a 
molwiit: the motion of this animal being most 
oppressively severe ; causing such a vibration of 
the loins as is attended with great pain, and 
often vVith sup; .('ssion of urine, together w'ith 
tenesmus, especially in tender persons not ac- 
customecl' thereto. • It is said to be less severe 
when trotting, than when walking: the former 
T never tried; being perfectly satisfied with a 
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gentle ambulation^ which made Gwery joint of 
my vertebrae crack at the time, and ache for 
some hours after. The dress of this class resem¬ 
bles that of a mosaiilchi/ of the superior order; the 
pay may be from four to five rupees, if in charge 
of only two camels; but, if three, it is usual to- 
allow a rupee more. The duty consists in see¬ 
ing the camels fed properly, for which purpose 
the surwan proceeds, <‘very second or third day, 
to some village, for chaff of various kinds : the 
usual quantity of gram, (a kind of pulse where- 
w'ith laboring cattle are fed,) is gitven, part in the 
morning, aiul part in the evening; or perhaps 
all at the latter time : throe scer/C, equal to about 
si.x pounds, arc considered good keep. 

Camels lu-iiig rarely very tractable, especially 
when lustful, must be apj>roa(rh(‘d Avith great 
caution : their bite is dreadful, not only from the 
size of the mouth and the strength of the jaAA% 
as Avell as the form of the tushes, but because 
they rarely quit their hold. It often happens 
that the same camel kills several surhons : pro¬ 
bably, if there Avere lords of the manor to claim 
such beasts as di:odands, fewer accidents AA'Ould 
happen. The only mode, hitK-^^to ascertained,'\ 
of governing these vicious animals', by boring 
a hole in the nostril, atid passing tr^rough it, 
from within, a piece of toughwvvood, Avith a knob 
about as large as a nutmeg. A strong jiiecc of 
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line is then fastened to the outer extremity of 
the wood, that, on being pulled, causes the 
camel to lie down at pleasure. This contrivance, 
which is called a naukell, keeps him in tolerable 
order; though it is prudent to have a stout 
bludgeon, in case of any attempt to seize. When 
camels are verv vicious, it is common to cut off 
their noses, so far as the gristle extends: this 
privation is supposed to do much good; but I 
have seen numberless instanees wherein it totally 
failed ; whili', on the other hand, it greatly de¬ 
preciated ; sim'.e few wouhd like to purchase 
one bearing so </.bvions a type of treachery. 

A cood mrimn will always distintruish him- 
self by the order of his cattle, by their ireedom 
from injuries in consecjuencc of galling under 
the saddle, and especially by the compact man¬ 
ner in which he places v\ hatever burthen is to be 
carried. I'his should lu vcr exceed six maunds 
of 82 lb. each ; tluiunh tin' (,’oinpany require, in 
all their <'ontracts, that the (rnnels furnished for 
their service should carry much more. Possi¬ 
bly, on a soil suited to the. caiuers foot, he may, 
on emergency, carry a.s i;ir as eight maunds, 
equal to no leso than bjbll'.; l)utsiich must not 
be expectof*. to last. If the .soil is boggy, half 
that weight will be lt)und suflicient; especially 
where slippery ; for, when overladen, the ani¬ 
mal w-ill, in such places, be very subject to 
ruiff; Ins hind legs sliding asunder, so as to 
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bring the pelvis to the ground: this, which is 
termed ‘ splitting,* renders him unable to rise, 
or, if raised, to proceed, in consequence of the 
violent injury sustained. On such an occasion 
the animal’s throat is cut by some good Mussul¬ 
man, who, os he performs that operation, and", 
during the time the blood is flowing, recites a 
prayer and benediction, av hereby the meat, 
which is esteemed a great delicacy, is sanctified, 
and may be eaten. 

The Syce, or groom, attends but one horse, 
and has attached to him an unde/servant, whose 
business it is to provide grass fo|’ fodder, and to 
do various jobs relating to cleanliness, &c.: 
this may be looked upon as the extent of duty 
the latter has to perform while stationary ; but, 
when marching, the assistant, or, as he is called, 
the Gaus-kot, (i. e. grass-cutter,) has to carry the 
pickets, headstall, head and heel ropes, curry¬ 
combs, cloathing, &c. &c. to the next place of 
encampment. The labor is certainly severe, 
but is undergone, with tolerable; alacrity, under 
the hope of one day succeeding to the post of syce. 

In every country a good grqom is invaluable; 
but if any where more particula^y enhanced, it 
certainly is in India : the horses thlre being in¬ 
variably high spirited, from want of castration, 
and often becoming, under the least provoca¬ 
tion, or licence, incorrigibly vicious. There wy 
see gentlemen, when mounted, afraid to approach 
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each other within ten or twelve yards, lest their 
horses should begin fighting: some few have, 
indeed, been tempted, by the supposed passive¬ 
ness of their respective steeds, to ride boot to 
boot; but rarely without experiencing some 
dreadful misfortune; many legs having been 
thus broken! Although much may depend 
upon the natural temper of a horse, still there 
will remain much in the power of the syce. If 
he be timid, and the animal spirited, the affair 
is soon over, by the latter gaining such an as¬ 
cendancy as to .onder him ujigovernable. Being 
once let loose, a id a mare within sight, or scent, 
away goes the stood, completely disqualified for 
future saddling. 

It is inconceivable what control some syces 
obtain over their horses, which will allow the 
approach of no others. I'his, though it may be 
an admirable nuxle of temporizing with a vicious 
beast, is olltm attended with most ludicrous, or 
rather most distressing, circumstances; it being 
very common to see persons sitting on horses 
from which they dare not alight, until their own 
syces may arrive, and, by securing the head, 
with a imug-dotK', (or leading halter,) grant mas¬ 
ter leave to o ait the saddle. This occurs so fre¬ 
quently as to cause no surprize; though it pften 
excites some merriment, not always pleasing to 
the suflerer. 

W ben a person falls from his horse, the whole 
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troop separate, lest the stray animal should 
* attack them: in such case, two or three active 
sjfces may prevent mischief; but, few will at¬ 
tempt to catch a horse whose character for gen¬ 
tleness is not established. Every stfce is pro¬ 
vided with a strong cotton cord, rather thicker 
than a stout window line, of several yards long, 
which he fastens to the left cheek of the bit 
M'hen leading, and does not ioosim until his 
master has mounted; when, by drawing a slip 
. knot, the animal is liberated from the groom’s 
control. 

In general, the line (ban^-dmr) is affixed be¬ 
fore dismounting : a neglect of that precaution 
is frequently attended with unpleasant conse¬ 
quences ; for, to say the least, the horse will in 
all probability gallop away to his st.ablc, which 
may be some miles distant; leaving his incau¬ 
tious rider to walk after him ; not always very 
cool, either in regard to the w<'ather, or to his 
own state of mind. 

In consequence of the immense number of 
gad-flies to be seen at all tiin('S of the year, eacJi 
st/ce carries a u hisk, made by fastening horse¬ 
hair to a short stick, commonly lacquenid in 
rings of alternate colors. This implement, with 
which the flies are driven away, is called a 
chowry^ and may cost about sixpence, or eight- 
pence. A small sheet of barwa/i, eithc^oublc, 
or single, is usually thrown over the sycc’n 
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shoulder, or fastened around his waist, before he 
sets oft'to accompany his master: this is carried 
to lay over the horse’s back, so soon as given in 
charge to the groom, to prevent the accession of 
dry-gripes; to which the animal would be sub¬ 
jected, if.much heated, but for that precaution, 
added to walking him about gently until per- 
fcjctly cool. Hence it will be seen, that no gen¬ 
tleman ever rides unless accompanied by his 
groom; many of whom run remarkably fast, 
keeping up t<)r many miles with a gig going at a 
smart pace: by habit, they become long-winded, 
and capable of enduring great fatigue. The 
dress of a syce, taken generally, is a medium be¬ 
tween the khedmulj^ar -awA Xhctmosaulchy; while 
that of the >raus-kol is rarely better than that of a 
common laborer. The former receives from four 
to six rujrees per month ; five being the general 
rate : the latter usually has three, when paid in¬ 
dependently of the syce; but when through his 
hands, a small deduction is often made; to 
resist which would lead to discharge, either 
pert'inptorily, or by the imputation of some neg¬ 
lect, &c. 

■^I he gi'ass-cutter is always expected to pro¬ 
vide a m^t for carrying a large bundle of fodder, 
and a kind of paring instrument, called a koor- 
jHi/i, wherewith to cut the grass, about half an 
inch under the surlace of the soil: the upper 
l)ar[ y-ftiic root being considered extrehiely nou- 

voi.. r* Is 
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Fishing. No hay is ever seen in India; nor 
would it answer that purpose nearly so well as 
the common expedient of paring it tor daily 
consumption. The Maharrattahs, it is true, 
make a coarse kind of hay, wherewith to feed 
their large bodies of horse at certain seasons ; 
but the condition of their cattle in general by no 
means recommends such a measure in private 
studs. Nevertheless, that practice has its ad¬ 
vantages, tor while our cavalry horses wotild 
starve lor want of green, or succulent fodder, the 
less delicate Maharrattah charger plucks at any 
old thatch with great readiness ; and even on 
such di(?t will perform wonders. 1 have always 
thought that our public cattle were too highly 
pampered; at least, that the mode of teeding- 
them by no means corresponded w ith that ready 
adoption of any kind of coarse foraging, which 
might become necessary under the most ordi¬ 
nary circumstances of a campaign : a pig will 
gradually beeonie dainty, and rather starve than 
return to its former coars(^ provision. The prac¬ 
tice of siraking gram for cavalry horses, is pecu¬ 
liarly objectionable ; as not oidy causing them 
to expect it at all times, even vvheii water 
(much less soakiiig-pots) cannot he had in any 
quantity; but inducing most horses to swallow 
the grains whole, without mastication. In my 
humble opinion, the wdiole of the grain supplied 
ti|; cavalry horses ought to be reduced toa c^jarse 
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ttical, mixed with hay, and straw, in equal 
quantities, cut very fine in a chaff-trough. 

It may be readily supposed, that when a camp 
has been settled for a few days, on even the 
most luxuriant verdure, the whole must disap¬ 
pear: it, however, speedily springs again after 
the first fall of rain, presenting a beautiful light- 
colored blade, very small, and of rapid growth* 
I'lio kind of grass pieiiared for horses, is the 
tiooh, or s/oi-f>ras/i, nearly corresponding with 
our fine creeping-bent. This should be well 
beat with a stick, and be washed before used ; 
if kt'pt for a day or two in an airy place, it is 
supposed to be more wholesome, than when 
given immediately after being cut, as is gene¬ 
rally done. The cfoob is not to be found every 
w here; but, in the low countries about Dacca, 
ATahomedpoor, &c. w'her ? the inundation is 
geiu'ral during near three months every year, 
this grass abounds ; attaining to a prodigious 
luxuriance! 1 have often seen it full two feet 
and a half high, absolutely matting the ground. 
Cattle are turned into it promiscuously, and 
never tail to thrive. It appears curious, that in 
a [)art where, during the rains, nothing is to be 
seen of the soil; the little villages built on emi¬ 
nences being the only discernible objects, if we 
except the tops of large trees staring out of the 
water; no provision should be made for the 
nwiiytcnance of the cattle; which, at such times, 

• 8 2 
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depend entiveiy on what can he drawn up by 
means of forked poles, from, perhaps, a depth 
of twenty feet. This green food, highly impreg¬ 
nated with moisture, surely cniuiot be whole¬ 
some at such a season lor these poor animals, 
which are then cooped up in the huiuht cls <.»f 
boats that surround every village! Whereas, if 
the dooh^ such as I have described, wa.'re to be 
cut, and stacked in the niontb of I‘’ebriiary, 
when it is in high perfection, and the atnfo- 
sphere modenitely warm, there might certaiiily 
be provided a more appropriate, and less hazard¬ 
ous, species of fodder, jlut the truth is, that 
cattle are, in e\ery part of India, l<*ft, so long as 
possible, to sliift for themselves: and this, not¬ 
withstanding that a loail of the liiiest hay in the 
world might he niadi' in the low coimtries Ibr 
about half-a-erown ; even admitting that labor 
t\'ere paid lor! 

It gives me tery great ph^asure to observe, in 
the Clientleiikun’s ^Magazine, lor iebniary, isoy, 
that a grass has been discovered in Ireland, 
called tlie Jioriu^ w hicli perfectly corrt'sponds 
with the doo/j of liiiidostan. i'his invaiuai>!e 
plant stands the severest cold of Iceiujid,’ as w ell 
as it does the scorcliing heats of tropical sum¬ 
mers. In the latter instance, the verdure eer- 
taiuly disaj)pears; but the mol remains nniin- 
paired, and altounds with succulence. 1 he! 
no hesitation in assertiiig, tliut if tire Jiorit^ be 
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nvhat it is described, namely, the tloob of Hin- 
dostai), it will prove an invaluable acquisition 
to the British agriculturist. A rich grass that 
will stand either heat or cold, or immersion 
for many successive months, cannot fail to 
abridge our catalogue of Georgic desiderata. 
'I'he dooh is rarely sown in India; but, after 
being cut below the surface by the tool in 
common use among grass-cutters, called a koor- 
puh, is chopped with a hatchet into pieces about 
two or three incJies in length, when, being mixed 
with mud, it is plastered on the surface of the 
plot where it is intended to remain ; the plot 
being previously saturated with water. In a 
>'ery few days, the doob will be seen to vegetate, 
es])ccially if care be taken to keep the mud 
moist for a short time. This grass is likewise 
well suited for transplanting, by which opera¬ 
tion very large plots are sometimes turfed. 
'I'he stems all throw out roots at every joint 
that is suffered to touch the ground ; but when 
very thick, and abundant, it is disposed to 
tower and spindle, not unlike our pink and car¬ 
nation pkmts. If set in small tufts, at a foot 
asunder, they will soon cover the surface. 

The MauUj^ or gHr^iene^, next claims atten¬ 
tion. The dress of this servant, unless he be at 
the head of a large establishment, is scarcely 
better than that of a ccinmon laborer*; nor are 
the wage.s much hij^her; four rupees being a 
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very common rate, though sometimes as mucli 
as six, or seven, arc given to mim of superior 
ability, that understand some particular culture 
of moment to the employer. 'Phose Avho act 
under the maulhj are, for the most part, hihitus, 
hired by the <,lay, probably at live or six pice, 
equal to about two rupees and a lialf monthly. 
These Olldars work with a kind of maltoek, 
called a/>//(>/«’«//, consisting of a blade, about as 
lan^e as that of a c«)mmon gard<'n-spu(h', l‘ur- 
nished with a very strong eye at the tf)p, rivet¬ 
ted to the blade, and set ctu so as to give the 
handle a direction of about ;0' from the 'plane of 
the blade, which is slightly curvid inwards. 
The handle may be about thirty inelu's in lengtli, 
and is driven nearly throiigh the c‘}e, where it 
is occasionally ^vedged, to keep the blade from 
turning upon it; as would be the ('ase, on ac¬ 
count of the eve heitjg round, were it not made 
very tight. W hile working w 1th a phoiirah. tlie 
bilchtr stands in the same position as if using a 
pick-axe: throwing up \viiatev<'r soil may accu¬ 
mulate at each stroke. When llie tool is n< w, 
much may he lu'led in this manner; Init when 
■worn d<;wn nearly to the eye, the most aefi\e 
laborer cannot eflect much more than miglit he 
done by an orrlinary bran-h'>e. Those viatfl/irs 
who serve gentlemen, are usually })rovided with 
rakes and hoes; but, in any otln-r situation, 
they Content themselves ij'ith using short^ iron 
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spuds, set into wooden handles, the stem being 
cranked, and the whole rarely exceeding eighteen 
inches in length : with these they beat the clods 
to pieces, and level the surface admirably ; but, 
of course, not so quickly as our gardeners. 
With tiic same kind of tool, though of a smaller 
size, they tlig^up weeds; keeping the garden 
remarkably clean ; and, under proper observa¬ 
tion, raising an immense quantity of vegetables. 

it W’ould surprize an European to see with 
what precision manUies sow and cover their 
s(H’ds ; the seasons for which they are perfectly 
ac<]uaintcd with, even though the greater por- 
tit)n of the horticultural produce in that quarter 
consists of exotics : this is the more remarkable, 
hecausc there is no book of gardening extant in 
the iiindui language ; and if there were, the 
chances would be, at least a thousand to one, 
that the uiaalhf could not read it. 

I'Ik* greaU'r part of the manure used in gar- 
d(-ns is known by the name of kallah-malty^ 
(/'. c, black-earth,) and is collected from such 
])laccs as are set apart for the reception of filth 
of all s<>rts. Horse-dung, cow-dung, &c. are 
generally too much valued to be appropriated to 
the soil: these are almost invariably preserved 
carei'ully ; and, being made into a mass, are 
formed into cakes, betw'een the hands, about the 
size of a plate ; while moist, they are^ stuck up 
against some wall exposed to the sun; where. 
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in a day or two, they become thoroughly' dry, 
and make an excellent kind of fuel, burning very 
like good prats, I'hcse as they are 

called, are generally pri'pared by the si/ce\s wife, 
and kept in a stack for culinary purposes. 

The gardens of Europeans are, Avith few ex¬ 
ceptions, laid out niiicli in the Sijnje Avay as our 
kitchen-gardens ; having one main walk, Avith a 
few ramifications and parallels, all of wliich are 
covered AA'ith soor/cer, or brick-dust; though 
sometimes, where gravel, or rat)ier shingle, can 
be found, it is used in preference. 'I'he whole 
area is intersected by little channels made of 
earth, or perhaps lined with seuti-eireiil ir tiles, 
whereby Abater is eoiiA'cyc'd to e\eiy part at 
pie ’.sure. The peculiar gratification alfordcd to 
the eye, and, indeed, to the fi'olings, by th(j 
proximity of perpetual verdure, in a country 
w'here, for marjv nionths together, seareelv a 

V • 

green spot is to he seen, induces most persons, 
Avheii laying down a garden, to approj)nate stjeh 
a piece of ground as may be in view, to the 
formation of a grass-plot. '1 his is n ireshed evi’ry 
third or fourth day by laying on water/roin the 
well, always made, on some more eloA'atcd spot, 
so as to coininand overy part tr» Avhieh the irri¬ 
gation is to extend. I'he rioob is invariably se¬ 
lected for this purpose; and, in eonsetpicnce f)f 
its numerpus seeds, as Avell as owing to the cool 
shelter it aff'ords, never fails to attract great 
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numbere of ants, of various colors and sizes; all 
of which are a p»^rfert nuisance throujirhout the 
East, (.rcntlenien who rear turkies, find from 
experience, that few can be brought up except 
w here such grass-plots exist; and where shade, 
and water, are at hand for the birds to avail 
theins<‘h'(^s of at pleasure. 

INIost of our garden esculents thrive in India; 
cablrages, cauli dowers, lettuces, ctlerv% beets, 
carrots, tiirnius, peas, cucumbers, French beans, 
radishes, potatoes, are cultivated in abun¬ 
dance ; togethVr with capsiemns, love-apples, 
cgu-plants, gourds of various kinds, calavanses, 
yams, sweet potvitois, anil hundr'-ds of the in.- 
digenoiis tribe, d'he eoiumon fruits arc guavas, 
peaches, neetarines. grapes, a few apples, but 
no pt'ars, nude a.s of sort s, pie.e-ajvjjlcs, inan- 
go('s. oraiiges, citrous, limes, pomegranates, 
bvres of a vi'ry la u’e kind, comringahs, (or 
wingeti appb s.) cniii.uiahs, and, in general, 
most of t!n‘ tro};ical i.ults. Vrilhin the last 
twenty years, very constd-arable udditious have 
been made by tile inlrodtjc^ion ot‘various trees, 
and als.) of gardem rs, if. .it (. bina; the former 
have thriven admirabl\ ; w i.ile, to tiie latter we 
are indcdiied for nsaaiv vahtabie practjci's, com¬ 
mon among tii.it iudu.'trious ])e ij>le, and which 
promiso to ei iitrioute grt atly to (he perfection of 
Asiatic hortin.’rurc. I he best ol' nuiitliies could 
not be ranked witii the least capuble among the 
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Chinese gardeners; though it cannot be denied, 
that they possess many strong recommendations; 
and are not a little proud of any improvements, 
or novelties, committed to their management. 
In the art of irrigation they cannot be surpassed. 
That indispensable operation is performed, in 
most instances, by drawing water from a narrow 
well, into a cistern, or hollow, at its edge ; 
whence, bv means of the channels before de- 
scribed, each bed receives the necessary supply 
of moisture. A pair of very small oxen, worth 
about twelve or fhteen shillings each, suffice to 
draw up a woo/, or leather bag, containing from 
twenty-five to tliirtv galkms. 

In general, a sniall hut is erected in the gar¬ 
den for the accommodation of the maully; most 
of whose operations arc perforine<l after sun-set: 
especially that of iaying on water, and the set¬ 
ting of plants. Kat-catching is also an object of 
importance, and most successfully Ibllowed dur¬ 
ing moon-light nights ; when those large black 
rats, called bandycotds, equalling most cats in 
bulk, are often speared, as they ramble among the 
cucumber and melon beds, wherein they make 
prodigious havoc. Nor is there any deficiency 
of other sorts, or sizes, of rats : they are to be 
found both in immense numbers, and in every 
variety ; but the large Norw ay rat is most abun¬ 
dant. I never saw, nor heard of a mole in the 
<*ountry : most probably the soil does not suit; 
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as it becomes so hard and dry during the hot 
season. 

The Auh-dar^ or water-cooler, is scarcely less 
indispensable than the cook ; for, without the 
exercise of his art, all the delicacies of the tabic 
would he of no value. Hot wine, and hot water, 
are by no m(‘,ins acceptable to those who inhale 
so rarefied an atmosphere ; and who generally 
prefer such made-dislu s as abound in spice. It 
is true, that, sometimes, a hhcdniutgar, or a 
bea cr, may be found, capable of cooling liquors 
nearly as welf as aub-dars of the lower class; 
but such are rare, and cannot always be de- 
pc'uded upon. In saying this, 1 do not mean to 
attribute the success of even the best qualified 
aub-tUtr to any (tlienrical knowledge, or to much 
«’ompr( Ik'iisiou of tin? manner, or moment, in 
which tin* r<frig<'ration takes place: far from 
it; they are ail the children of imitation, and by 
keeping within certain parallels, wide enough 
asunder, hit upon their object; though not 
without much btss of materials, as well as of 
time. 

The apparatus necessary for the operations of 
tliis scTvant, consist of Ur large pewter vessel, 
near half an inch in thickness, and in its form 
not unlike, a vi-ry thick Cheshire cheese, of 
which the edges are much rounded off. At the 
top, a ciyeular aperture, about a foot in diame¬ 
ter, is left, for the introduction of two pewter 
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flasks, (each containing about a pint and a half,) 
of a spherical form, and furnished with long nar¬ 
row necks, nearly cylindrical, about ten inches 
in length, and fitted with caps, of the same 
metal, that come down about an inch and a half, 
every where close. The great bason just de¬ 
scribed is called a tans, and the flasks are called 
soories. When water is to be cooleil, about a 
gallon is put into the tat4s ; which, by means of 
a small wooden frame, made for the purpose, or, 
for want of it, a few bricks, &c. is sloped a lit¬ 
tle, that the water may lie more towards one 
side: a handful or two of salt-petre is then put 
in, and the soories, being about two thirds filled 
with the water to bo drank, are moved about in 
the tans, one in each hand, while the salt-petre 
is dissolving. So soon as that is effected, which 
is usually in two or three minutes, the soories 
are laid at rest ; their necks projecting out at 
the opposite side of the aperture, the sphere 
part being immersed, and a wet cloth laid over 
the whole of the opening; in that manner the 
intense cold, generated by the solution, acts 
upon the water within the soories ; so effectually 
indeed, in many insMmees, as to be unpleasantly 
condensed. As to cracking the glasses, that is 
extremely common, but is rather to be imputed 
to their being somewhat heated by the atmo¬ 
sphere: when the cold w'ater, being.suddenly 
poured ,in, causes nine in ten, so acted upon. 
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to fly. Wine is always cooled in the common 
glass bottle wherein it is drawn from the cask, 
and so soon as taken from the /«««, which may 
be in about five rninutc^s after being left at rest, 
is covered with a petticoat made of fcancah, or 
other cloth, well wotted. Being placed in a 
stand made of turned wood, to receive the 
drippings, the bottle is placed on the table; 
usually stopped with a silver-mounted cork. 
Decanters are rarely used in any ])art of Jn<lia ; 
both because they are extremely subject to crack, 
and, that they' certainly do not keep wine so 
cool as the common glass bottles do. 

The dress of the aub-dar generally resembles 
that of the k/u fhhttfin'ar, anti liis usages may rank 
witli th(? superior classes serving in that capa¬ 
city : he has, in general, some perquisites, both 
in charging for more salt-i)etrc than is used, and 
from the sale of the sait-petre w ater; which, 
throughout Calcutta, and in many other places, 
is carefully preserved in large jars, to be sold to 
persons who boil it down for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing the nitre in a more purified state. Aub- 
flars should not be allowed to cool w'ater within 
the hor.se; the salt-petre doing considerable 
injury to the walls, from wliich it cannot possi¬ 
bly be extracted. 

Wherever a gentleman dines, thither his awi- 
dar repairs, in time to have w ater cooled as the 
dinner is served up : w hen a large pirty are as- 
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sembled, it is curious to see perhaps two dozens 
of these servants, laboring at their profession 
under the shade of the house, and making a 
noise not v'ery dissimilar to the quick motion of 
a stone-saw. Custom occasions it to pass un¬ 
heeded, unless so far as relatt's to the anticipa¬ 
tion of a cool draught. It should be remarked, 
that water is the common beverage : the smallest 
hole in the bottom of a soories utterly spoils it; 
therefore the defect must be well closed with 
solder. All the wine used at the table is cooled 
by the host’s own servant; though, when any 
particularly famous auh-dar is in attendance, he 
is often asked to exert his skill: a request al¬ 
ways complied with, in a manner fully exhibit¬ 
ing that vanity pervades this, as weil as other 
classes of mortals. 

The Compadorc, or Kurz-hurdar, or liulhr- 
/connah-sircar, are all designations for the same 
individual, who acts as purveyor, soinetirnes 
under the orders of the master, but more g<*ne- 
rally of the hanmmah, wdio never fails to parti¬ 
cipate of the profits made by over-charges, and 
by the receipt dmlooree^ (or customary gift,) 
from the venders of w hatever uny be provided 
for domestic consumption. ’Phis servant may 
be considered as appi'rtaining to tlie order of 
sircarsy of w'hich he should jiossess all the cun¬ 
ning, the smorjth tongue, the audacious and 
persevering effrontery, w hen maiuLaining a pal- 
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)>able lie, together with that obsequiousness 
which should conciliate master, and make him 
believe it! Without these, the conipadore covAd 
never thrive. The pay of such a rogue is gene¬ 
rally about four, or, at the utmost, five, rupees per 
mensem ; but that is comparatively no object, in 
any family where some hundreds are spent in 
house-keeping. In order to aid the deception, he 
invarialily dresses so very meanly, as to claim our 
commiseration in behalf of his apparent poverty: 
while, at the same time, it is probable that, one 
wav or other, he contrives to retain about an eighth 
part of the money entrusted to his disbursement, 
'i'he usual custom is, tor the kamatnah to en¬ 
quire, during the evening, what is to be done in 
the culinary department on the succeeding day : 
if the family dine abroad, no directions are 
ne('(*ssary ; otherwise, fish, fiesh, and fowl must 
be laid in. As the best of the market is between 
day-light and sun-rise, after which all the prime 
articles will have disappeared, the compadore 
must proceed with his catalogue of desiderata, 
attended by one or two under-servants, [mosaul-- 
cities, kalas/ilcs, &c.) to purchase the required 
articles. No time must be lost in returning home, 
at least during the hot months ; for such is the 
rapid progress towards putrefaction, that I have 
mor<*. than once seeji veal, which had been killed 
after mitlnight, become perfectly offensive in ten 
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hours, notwithstanding every possible precaution 
Avas taken to keep it cool. 

It will be understood, that a compadore must, 
of necessity, be a good accountant; like the s/V- 
car, he is well versed in fractions, and carries his 
computations down to a single gioidah of cowries, 
{i. e. four Blackamoors* teeth). This minuteness 
passes with many for honesty; but by far the 
greater part of house-keepers either put those very 
small parts out of the question, (regardh'ss of the 
old saying, that, ‘ if the pence arc w ell taken care 
of, they will nourish the shillings; Avlhlc the 
pounds acquire strength to take care of them¬ 
selves,’) or they content themselves w ith the 
reflection, tiiat the accounts are correctly taken, 
without even examining their contents, livery 
charge thus becomes sanctioned when committed 
to paper; thcreibre each knave is anxious to 
have his items noted, under the full «-«jnvietion, 
that, thenceforth, thi;y' arc beyond tlu' probabi¬ 
lity, if not the possibility, of rt'futali<»n. But 
such will never be efiected, unless a few of the 
filberts arc, according to the old fable, tln)pped 
into the compadore s bag; so as to diminish the 
bulk of the hand, and to allow its retiring Avith 
the remainder of the booty. ]Sot a cowrie can 
stir without the compadords kiK>wlcdge ! Under 
the plea of fidelity to his cmpioy<-r, he insists 
upon being privy to every disbursement; never 
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failing to preach lip. his own vigilance; anti 
(which is the best of the joke,) making a point 
of attending every morning with his hands full of 
papers, and his ink-pot, &c., in readiness to give 
a detail of the expences of the preceding day; 
though he perfectly knows that detail is never 
attended to. 

Let us not suppose that such deception is 
local; ill other, or in various, forms, we may find 
it throughout the w'orld. Some, who boast of 
tli(' 1‘xcellencc of English menials, &c. may, 
perhaps, affect to believe them to be less infected 
with such knavery as is above displayed ; but an 
appeal to that too correct history of. the times, 
yclep’d ‘ The Newgate Kalendar,’ must remove 
«n ery doubt of the instability of such an exemp¬ 
tion; and should assure us, that, whenever temp- 
station solicits, and opportunity favors, few, of 
any sect, color, or rank, have the virtue to resist, 
prrwided the object be proportioned to the risk! 

'Fhe Ilirkarah was, formerly, a servant used 
solely for carrying expresses, or such letters, mes¬ 
sages, &c. as were to be sent beyond the circle 
of (»rdinary, or daily, communication: he was, 
in fact, what is now commonly called ^cossid^ 
We have retained, ho\yever, the designation of 
dawk^hirkarahs for those who convey the dawi^^ 
or posts. In every other instance, the duty of 
the kirkatahy as an attendant upon a gentleman 
in is similar to of the joron, <?* 

VOL. h. T 
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piada^ or running footman. His pay is generally 
the same, but the former usually bears a lacquered 
walking-stick, armed at its extremity with a 
square spike, the ferule of which is ornamented 
w'ith dark-colored fringe, or tassels. This stick 
is caiTied over the shoulder, and is the only dis¬ 
tinction between the hirkarah^?a\A the peon : 
but, though the latter has no such insignia, lui 
frequently claims precedence, causing the hirku- 
rah to preceda-him in tlie retinue, while attend¬ 
ing their employer’s palanquin. 

Both these servants, whose capacities are no^v 
perfectly blended, w'hen serving Europeans at 
least, receive from four to five rupees monthly. 
In every respect, beyond the foregoing excep¬ 
tions,-they dress much the same as khedmufgars, 
but generally have turbans and cnnimer-bunds ot 
the same color, by way of livery ; and, when in* 
the employ of great merchants, agents, and espe¬ 
cially under the principal officers of the govern¬ 
ment, wear belts of colored broad-cloth, \yith 
metal breast-plates; bearing either the initials, or 
the arms, of their employee, or inscrij)tions stat¬ 
ing the offices to which they aj)pt'rtain. 'I'lio 
generality of such inscriptions have the' English 
designation in the centre, with a translation in 
the Persian, or the Bengallee, language, (perhaps 
both,) around, on the margin, or vice versa. 

Many most extraordinaiyjournies have been 
made by hirkarahs: instances h...c b'.eii ad- 
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duced of their travelling full a hundred miles in 
the four and twenty hours. ' 

The Duftoree, or office-keeper, attends solely 
to those general matters in an office, which do 
not come within the notice of the crannies^ or 
clerks; such, for instance, as making pens, 
keeping the ink-stands in order, ruling account 
hooks, and perhaps binding them, preparing and 
trimming the lights, setting pen-knives, together 
with a great variety of little jobs, easily per¬ 
formed by an individual allotted thereto, but 
trenching deeply'on the occupations of those en¬ 
gaged in more connected and important business. 
The pay of the duftorce may be from four to six 
rupees monthly ; though a few may receive 
rather more; but such is unusual. The dress 
depends on the cast of the individual: if he be 
a Mussulman, it will correspond, in some mea¬ 
sure, with that of the khedmutgar; but, if a 
Hindu, it will, probably, assimilate wnth that of 
the cranny. 

The Fraitsh, or furniture-keeper, is generally 
a Mussulman, and receives about four or five 
rupees monthly: his dress corresponding with 
that of a first-rate mosaulchy, or an inferior khed-‘ 
mutgar. The duty of this menial, amon^ Euro¬ 
peans, consists chiefly in cleaning the furniture, 
putting up, or taking down beds, (which, in 
India, is always effected without the aid of a 
carpente?^5*"Beatrng carpets, preparing and tpm- 

*T 2 
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ming the lights, opening and shutting the doors 
for guests, handing chairs, setting tables for meals, 
together with a variety of rhinutiae of a similar 
description. Among the natives, the office com¬ 
prehends far more laborious employments, among 
which the arrangement of tents may be adduced: 
in this they aid the kalashies, or tent-meu, re¬ 
serving to themselves the performance of what¬ 
ever relates to the interior. According to the 
account of Abu Fazii, who wrote regarding the 
establishment of the Emperor Akl)or, that mo¬ 
narch retained no less than one thousand 
for the purpose of attending his encampments, or 
parties of pleasure. These, however numerous, 
must have had jtlenty to do: for we find that ‘ the 
equipage, on such occasions, consisted of 1000 
elephants, oOO camels, fOO carts, and 1000 men, 
escorted by 500 cavalry, 'fhere were employed 
in this service 1000 .jOO pioneers, 100 

water-carriers, ,0O carpenters, 50 tint-makers. 
50 link-men, 50 workers in leatiu'r, and 150 
sweepers.’ I'hc number of large tents was pro¬ 
digious ; but some idea may be entertained of 
their amount, when it is stated, that the royal 
precinct was enclosed by konatiis (walls of cloth) 
eight ifi?et high; and, in the whole, nearly two 
miles in length ! Such a display in this country, 
M'ould attract half the population to witness its 
enormity ! 

Xhe Mater, or sweeper, i§ const'iered the 
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lowest menial in every family : his cast is held 
in execration, on account of the filthiness of 
his occupations. There are, nevertheless, va¬ 
rious stages, or classes, even among these ab¬ 
horred people ; of which the hullalcore may be 
coiisiderc^d the lowest, while the loll~baygie$ 
assume the upper rank of infamy. But, how¬ 
ever much they may arrogate to themselves, in 
consequence of such distinctions of cast, all are 
considered, by both Hindus and Mussulmans, 
to 1 m; equally impure, alike polluting whatever 
they touch. Hence, it would be considered the 
heigiit of disrespect, were a mater, in the service 
of a native gentleman, to handle any part of his 
mast(;r’s raiment, or to step on the carpet in- 
liMuled for his master’s seat: as to touching his 
cooking utensils, &c. that would be an unpar¬ 
donable offence, and subject the delinquent, not 
simply to private, but to public, castigation. 

Hair, or birch, brooms are never seen in India: 
there the instrument forsweeping, called ajarroo, 
is made of bamboo, split to the size of a wheat 
straw, about thirty inches long, and tied to¬ 
gether very firmly fur about six or eight inches 
at one end; forming a bundle of, perhaps two 
inches and a half in diameter. This instrument 
is furnished by the mater, who generally re¬ 
ceives three, or sometimes four, rupees monthly, 
file dress corresponds in general with that of a 
dece&t "“far laborer ;) but some, wear a 
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short cooriah, and take a little pride in this par¬ 
ticular. 

The mater is generally at little ex pence for 
provisions ; he being the only servant that may, 
according to his tenets, partake of what has 
been seni'ed up at the table of any person, 
whether European, or native, not of his own 
sect. In this, the matranny^ or female, sweeper, 
whose duties are exactly the same, but usually 
confined to the women’s af)artments, must be 
included. The latter is, however, in general 
far more sober, cleanly, and dainty, than the 
male sweeper. In such a climate, it is of the 
highest importance that all filth should be 
speedily removed ; therefore it is establishc<l as 
a custom, that the privy should be cleansed so 
soon as soiled; the mater attending for that 
purpose, with his Jarroo, and a ticlra, or piece 
of broken earthen-ware, into u hich he sweeps 
away the ordure. This operation is facilitated 
by a slight layer of grass placed below the scat, 
which is usually of masonry. Wooden seats are 
highly objectionable ; both on account of being 
subject to collect filth, and because they harbour 
centipedes, scorpions, &c. Many very ludi¬ 
crous accidents used to happen, some thirty 
years back, before a reform was made in the 
construction of these conveniencics; which are 
now on an admirable plan. 

When a dog is kept, and that I’Kvr.f. is not 
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occasion for retaining a professed dooreah, or 
dog-keeper, the mater is always expected to 
dress its victuals, and to supply it with such 
refuse from the table, as he may not deem 
worthy his own acceptance. 

The Dooreah, though properly an out-doot 
servant, residing at the dooreah-Jeonnah, or 
kennel, occasionally olificiates as mater, per¬ 
forming all the duties of that menial; but this 
is rarely done with good will; dooreahs, though 
of a cast held equally in abomination with the 
ordinary sweeper, by persons of a different 
])crsuasioi>, invariably considering themselves 
to be far superior thereto. Although con¬ 
fined to one occupation, in general, a dooreah * 
can have very little knowledge of its duties, 
beyond the mere mechanical routine of dressing 
a little rice, and meat, for the dogs, and taking 
them out for an airing. He is usually provided 
with a short whip, consisting of a thong, or 
two, of raw hide, fastened to a piece of small- 
bamboo; with this he corrects the animals under 
his charge: the number of which necessarily 
varies according to their siiie. 

Thus, a brace of greyhounds, or, at the most, 
a leash, arc considered as many as a dooreah 
should lead out; w'hile of small dogs,. it is 
common to see him surrounded by seven or 
eighty Each dog has a collar, to which a strong 
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metal ring is sewed very firmly: this serves to 
fasten a piece of stout cord, the other end of 
which is looped, so as to pass over the fiooreaJt’s 
hand, and to sit round his wrist; in general, 
the whole are led by the left hand, the right 
exercising the whip. The dross of this servant 
mostly resembles that of the mosaulchy: tlieir 
pay is also much on a par. 

The manner of preparing victuals for dogs is 
simple: the dooreah, being provided with a 
large earthen pot, proportioned to the t|uantity 
of provision to be boiled, ptits in the meat, cut 
very small, the rice, some turmeric reduced to 
a pulp, some, ghee^ or granulated butter, some 
*salt, and abundance of w ater. I'lie pot is jilaced • 
on a choolah, or stove, and its conU'iits arc stir¬ 
red until they are suftieiently b<tiled, w hen they 
are taken out; the water being first tlrained otf 
into a vessel, and the nK>re solid contents spn ad 
upon a mat to cool. Each dog is led out to a se¬ 
parate picket, always in the ground for tliat pur¬ 
pose, and there tied ; so that he cannot (piarrel 
with his neighbours. A parcel of old earthen 
vessels, every where abounding, are collected 
for the purpose of receiving each dog’s mc'ss: 
the meat and rice are first allotted among them, 
according to bulk, and tht; gravy afUTwards 
added. Each then receiv<‘s his portion; though 
not without exhibiting, both by vociferation and 
greediness, how eager he is to'bbtaiii vhs meal. 
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in tWs manner, dogs ate usually fed night and 
morning. 

The business of a Kalashy is, properly speak¬ 
ing, confined either to what relates to camp- 
equipage, or to the management of the sails, 
and rigging, on board aIn the former 
instance, he is expected to understand how to 
set up tents of every descrijition ; to pack, and 
unpack; to load and unload: to make tent-pins; 
to sew the tanl (or canvas bags,) in which each 
part of a tent is generally enclosed, when on 
the elephant, 'camel, bullock, or cart, by which 
it is convoyed ; to handle a phonnih, or mattock, 
to level the interior; and, in short, to coinplcat 
the whole preparation, within and without. 

Many kalaslnen arc extremely expert in all 
the foriigoing duties, and are, besides, excellent 
domestics ; not hesitating to perform a variety 
of services about a house, such as swinging the 
inmkaky (or great fan,) suspendtid in most 
dining halls, rattaning the bottoms of chairs, 
helping to arrange, and to clear, furniture, and 
doing, besides, the duties o\ hirkarahs^ or peom. 
This general assemblage of useful talents, no 
doubt,* renders the kalashy a most us('ful ser¬ 
vant; hence, more are retained at tins time, 
than were formerly employed. 

As a public servant, whether attached.to the 
train of artillery, or to a quarter-master’s esta- 
blishf'WiuV Tiii^.merits arc equally cbnspicuous : 
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in the former he is enrolled in some compaiiy, 
ill which rank may be obtained by a due conti¬ 
nuance of good conduct. Though in a private 
capacity he rarely receives more than five rupees, 
he may, in the latter instance, consider his ave- 
rage pay at six rupees ; which, with the chance 
of promotion to the several ranks of cossob, tindai, 
and serang, with consequent encrease of wages 
at each gradation, is considered a very respect¬ 
able situation. His duty in the above instance, 
is, however, by no means trifling: during the 
whole day he is employed, generally in the 
arsenal, or the store room, or the artillery shed ; 
or, eventually, in drawing timbers, cannon, &c. 
on transjiort carriages; mounting, or dismount¬ 
ing great guns, cleaning arms, working in the 
laboratory, piling, or serving out, shot; with a 
million of et ceteras in the various branches of 
that department. Whether attached to the train, 
or serving with a regiment of infantry, or cavalry, 
the kalashgt (or, as he is often termed W'hile in 
the public service, the lascar,) must be adroit 
in w'hatever relates to camp-equipage, making 
up ammunition of all kinds, sorting stores, pack¬ 
ing, loading, serving, and drawing field-pieces, 
limbering, yoking the cattle, marking out lines 
for a camp ; and, in short, whatever relates 
either to the ordnance, or to the quarter-master’s 
duties. All appertaining to these branches, are 
cloathcd in w'oollcns of English‘'‘inanuta|^turc: 
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those^n the artillery wearing blue jackets with 
red trimqaings, and such as appertain to regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, or of infantry, being served 
with such colors as may assimilate with the dress 
of the corps respectively : unless when a quan¬ 
tity of any particular color is on hand in the 
Company’s stores ; in which case, it is disposed 
of by varying the dress of regimental lascars, pro 
tempore^ as far as it will go. 

The whole of the halashies wear blue turbans, 
of rather a fl it form, having on their edges a red 
tape, about three fourths of an inch in breadth ; 
which greatly relieves the sombre appearance of 
their jackets. 

'I'he hidashies on board bmljrotrs, which are 
generally of the pinnace, or keeled, kind, may be 
placed nearly on a looting with those retained 
by individuals ; allowing for a certain imitation 
of the public servant, and a smattering in 'what 
relates to the management of sails. This class is 
by no means numerous, being confined entirely 
to the aquatic equipages of great men; one of 
this description is by no means flattered w'hen 
directed to handle an oar on board the budjrowi 
though he prides himself in rowing a jolly-boat 
furnished with oars on the European plan. 

The Manjff^ Goteeah^ and Dandy, are the 
steers-man, bow-man, and common rower in a 
boat, respectively. Where a gentleman keeps 
a boat "HiC always retain the t\fo first, and. 
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if in constant employ, the last also; or h€> may 
generally, by previous notice, obtain a crew of 
teeka~d(indies, that is, job-watermen, at any of 
the ghauts, or wharfs, along the river. The 
manjy is usually paid from five to seven rupees 
per mensem ; the goleeah. from four'to five; and 
the dandy from two and a half to three and a 
half, or even four ; all according to the kind of 
boat, and the dignity of the employer. There 
is no established dress for either of the above 
classes; though the manjy will, in general, be 
found to adopt a mixed costume, between the 
kalashy and the mosaulchy. IJis business is to 
steer, and to give directions regarding the se¬ 
veral operations incident to the very numerous 
metamorphoses of circumstances in rivers per¬ 
petually changing their direction : thus, it is by 
no means uncommon to see a badpoic hoist, 
and lower,^' her sails, take to her oars, or to the 
track-rope, some scores of times during the 
course of a day’s progress; just as tin* locali¬ 
ties may render necessary. Whatever authority 
may be vested in a manjy, it is rare to see one 
able to enforce his orders : each of the crew has 
an opinion of his own ; and, knowing that his 
services cannot be dispensed with, will, in most 
cases, adhere to his way of thinking, until pe¬ 
remptorily compelled by the master’s interfer¬ 
ence, to submit to orders; or overcome by 
absolute force. 
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Tl^c Goleeah has particular charge of the bow, 
where he either rows the foremost oar, or, when 
necessary, keeps the boat from running against 
the bank, or upon shoals, by means of a 
or bamboo pole, probably thirty feet, or more, in 
length; first casting it out in the proper direc¬ 
tion, and then lapping it round several times with 
the end of a strong tail-strap, fastened to a ring 
on the forecrastle; so as to prevent the pole from 
returning. 

'I’hose who have not witnessed the dexterity of 
this class of people, and the rapidity with which 
they recover their poles, so as to make repeated 
resistances in dangerous situations, can form no 
idea of the strength, activity, and judgment, ne¬ 
cessary to qualify a man for this arduous situa¬ 
tion. Often the fate of a boat depends on the 
certainty of the goleeah’s throw; especially under 
a cntchur, or sand bank, perhaps twenty feet, or 
more, in height, under which a strong current 
cuts away the foundation, occasioning immense 
bodies of the soil to fall in, attended by a noise 
competiting with thunder. One of these tailing 
upon a boat, could not fail to sink her; as expe¬ 
rience has too frequently proved. The very swell 
occasioned by the fall of such ponderous and 
bulky rubbish, amounting perhajis to fifty or sixty 
loads, is sufficient to sink the smaller class of 
vessels. Fortunately, the cutchars, in general, 
subs^lvt, a» it, were, perpendicularly; wdthout 
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casting outwards; otherwise, no vessels >3oaia 
navigate the Ganges, or the other great rivers, at 
certain seasons; especially during the early win¬ 
ter months, when the cutchars are high, and the 
current rather strong. 

The Dandy certainly leads as hard a life as any 
scavenger’s cart-horse; and really 1 know not 
what more picturesque instance can be given of 
his consummate drudgery ! Imagine the effects, 
even upon the most hardy constitution, of expo¬ 
sure to all weathers; at one moment under a 
burning sun, or numbed by a cold northerly blast; 
by turns on board, or at the track rope ; moving 
at a slow pace against a rapid current; and wad¬ 
ing, without the smallest hesitation, through a 
million of puddles, often up to the neck, or even 
obliged to swim : the footing perhaps rugged, or 
along a heavy sand, or a deep mud ; and the path 
lying through briars, bordering steep ])recij)ices! 
All this the dandy undergoes for the small w ages 
before specified; rarely equal to three-pence 
-daily! It is true, he has some reliance on the 
produce of the fields he passes through, appro¬ 
priating it, together with fire wof>d, and, occa¬ 
sionally, some stray poultiy, or a kid, to tHe par¬ 
ticipation of his companions. Nor do this class, 
which consists promiscuously of Hindus and 
Mussulmans, act very fastidiously as to the means 
of obtaining their cloathing: they are, indeed, 
perfectly divested of those prejudiecT€I!tfe«|iiihed 
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by ovr judges, and law officers, respecting the 
iniquity of purloining whatever may offer itself 
to their acceptance: far otherwise; all is fish 
that comes to their net. Knowing such to be 
the invariable disposition of dandies^ the Euro¬ 
pean must blame himself, should his valuables 
be missing in consequence of an ill-placed con¬ 
fidence, or of neglect in regard to securing his 
property, so tar as may be practicable. Hence, 
it is advisable never to allow any one of the crew 
to enter the cabin of a budjrowy under any pre¬ 
text, unless attended by a servant; who must 
direct his whole attention to the prevention of 
theft. Most boats are baled by means of a shut¬ 
tle in the cabin: this affords a very reasonable 
plea for entrance ; but too much caution cannot 
be used, when that operation may be necessary; 
which may be from two, to fifty, times within 
the twenty-four hours; accordingly as the hirer 
may be in luck regarding the soundness of his 
vessel’s bottom. 

As to describing a datidy*s dress, that is scarcely 
practicable ; but a tolerable outline was given 
when treating of the passage from the ship at 
Kedgeree to the presidency: the perpetual 
changes from hot to cold, and from wet to dry, 
(for each dandy reserves a dry clout, to put on 
when he returns on board,) must, one would 
think, at all events, keep the poor wretches 
someii^ng liko.^.clean, and free trom vermin. 
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Such, however, is not the case ; for w’«hau,with 
ring-w'ornis, itch, and a certain loathsome, and 
infectious disease, added to an inexhaustible 
stock of body-creepers, no mortal can well be 
more disgusting than a Bengal It would 

be injustice to class them all under one general 
anathema; there being, doubtless, some among 
them who are tolerably clean in their persons ; 
but such most assuredly form a very dispropor¬ 
tionate minority ! 

The Berriarahy or Gurrearah, is a person 
who, according to the general custom of the 
country, devotes his life to tending sheep and 
goats; and, in most situations beyond the me¬ 
tropolis, obtains a place among the usual ser¬ 
vants attendant upon the out-door concerns of 
a faunly. 1 his is not owing to the scarcity of 
meat, but to its bad quality; there being pltaity 
of sheep in India, which, how'ever, are rarely 
>lauglitered for table expenditure, even by the 
natives; who very justly consider it to be an 
unclean animal, feeding on all kinds of filth. 
This occasions them to prefer the meat of a cas¬ 
trated goat, commonly denominated kmstfy 
which is certainly not to be despised ; though 
its taste is somewhat strong, and the meat itseh 
rather coaree, and dark colored : but it abounds 
with fat, and is very juicy. Be it good, or bad, 
prejudice has proscribed it from the tables of 
persons in respectable stationiw«Pr-«-.e;?Sy cir- 
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cumsti^ices; a joint of bazar mutton, that is, 
such as the butchers sell in the market, being 
considered no treat, and proving extremely ob¬ 
noxious to the generality of delicate persons : 
though 1 have frequently seen them partake of 
a joint of when palmed upon them as 

home-fed wether, in such style as led me to be¬ 
lieve, that the imagination was a principal agent 
in condemning the unfortunate goat-mutton. 
I do not mean to deny, that a certain difference 
exists; but, when the former could not be had, 

1 rarely failed to make an excellent meal off the 
latter; while some of my more fastidious friends 
have been grievously disappointed of their din¬ 
ners. 

Shei'p may, in a few instances, be purchased 
ill toleralile good condition, especially during 
the ln)t season, when they nibble the short stems, 
and even the roots of the finer grasses; yet it 
must not be expected that any, which may be 
procurable in the villages, should cut up well: 
tliey are usually mere skeletons; and if they 
have any fat, it is of a bad color. This com- 
pifls gentlemen to keep small flocks, perhaps 
from thirty to sixty, according to the average of 
expenditure; which, among officers in the army, 
may amount to one sheep in every fifteen, or 
twenty tlays : observing, that the meat is seldom 
gootl, nor the animal comparatively the better 
fur his k?cp, uiiU4it may have been put up for 

VOL. i: * n 
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about three or four months. The most apTiroved 
mode of fatting; sheep, is to have about a dozen 
on full feed ; allowing as mueh orr/w as they can 
well eat; say about two pounds daily for each : 
another dozen should be upon half feetl; having 
an allowance of very fine chaff to (;oinph*te their 
diet; or perhaps some cut grass, the sa)ne as is 
brought in for horses. All these twiaity-i'our 
sheep should be confined in an area, eiu'losed 
either by mud walls, or by railings of a suitable 
height; taking care to allow them access to 
sweet water, and to have a small rpiantity ol‘ 
salt in a flat vess-*!, a('<M ssible to rhem at plea¬ 
sure. In this manner tln'V will fatten admir- 
ablv in the course of six or sevt-n nionths ; their 
flesh becoming fine grained, juicy, and iiiuli 
flavored. 

Besides tbe al>ove nimdxr, about as m.my 
more shoidd be kejit on a small allowanc<' of 
gram; allowing them to graze, in eom))any with 
half a dozen milch g'mts and tlu ir kids, under 
charge of the herriarah^ in some place remot<* 
from any camp or tmvn ; so as to insure tlu'ir 
feeding clean, I’liis prccautirjn may seem nn- 
neccssary, but is certainly ]ir<»])er; fiirall sheep, 
especially those of India, are particularly partial 
to certain excrements, abounding in a country 
where the goddess is worslii{)ped on the plains: 
the borders of tanks being particularly the re- 
pott of all deseriptioi»s of per; .5lTs, wTTdfi pressed 
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to pay Viieir t/eooirs to the deity. The dress of 
the herriarah is usually similar to that of the 
con/t/; with this addition, that, on account of 
tlu* oppressive heats at one season; the heavy 
falls of rain at another; and the sharp cold dur- 
in<f three months; he has constant recourse to a 
siihstantial blanket, generally black : that being 
ti'.e ordinary cf)lor of the sheep. In the hot 
season, the blanket serves to repel the heat; 
diirinj^ the rains, to keep him dry; and in the 
winter, to k<^ep him warm. As any cross folds, 
<tr i)leats, would infallibly rather retain, than 
east oir. the rain, these people have recourse to 
a most »‘fl[ecliial mode of managing the blanket; 
tying it together in a very regular manner, after 
|)uek(‘ring the longest side, and placing that part 
over tlndr heads. Whatever jx>rtion of moisture 
may lodge within the short pleats above the tie, 
< annot sink downwards, if the lig-ature be pro¬ 
perly made ; while all the jileats below it, being 
in a perpeiulieular direction, serve as channels 
to carry the water downwards. In fact, the 
i)l:ink<*t becouK's a bell-tent, t)f which the inha¬ 
bitant is liimsell’ the pole. 'J'he wages of the 
sliephenl are usually about three and a balli or 
fair rupees monthly-; but some gentlemen regu¬ 
late them by the number of sheep maintained: 
this by no means answers their expectations; 
lor it the number be great, one or two defici- 
encics, imputed fc>> the wolves, are rarely .no- 

' r ? 
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ticed ; and if the ftock be small, the only/-chance 
a shepherd has, is to make away M’ith a fat 
sheep, now and then. No sheep can be fatted, 
taking all things into consid<*ration, uiulor four 
rupees, equal to about t('ii shillings, including 
the price given; which of late years has risen to 
about a rupee per head, tdr such as have six 
teeth: all below that age are gviierally rejected, 
because their Ibod got's more touartis tix-ir 
growth, than to their ih-sli ; «liich is seldom oi' 
a good color, but n tains a certain light hu<‘, 
like very voung heel', until tlu^ second vt ar he 
passed. 

The wool of the. l>t, i'.gai siu i }> is by no means 
valuable, as an article <!f c<iumu rce ; it iM-ing 
coarse and lank, more resemhliiig dog’s hair tlian 
a fleece. 'J’lu natives manuliu ture a good deal 
of it into ]tnUfu>s, u j,ich may he made in any 
form, being nothing more lliaii a very heavy 
close kind ol felt, w hich, w Inai well madt', 
stands proof against the severest weather. I'he 
nsnal shape of these j/ut oos is nearly (“onical, 
and more resembles a bell-tent, than any thing 
now occurring to my memory ; the generality 
are made with a bortU r, rudely workt^d, of some 
color strongly contrasting with tlie l>udy of the 
cloak : thus, a black pnltoo woukl have u white 
pattern, and a white puHoo a bhu'k pattern. 
This manulactnre is extremely simple, and [)er- 
foruied Ijy means of a kiiid eardi>i_?t machine 
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thut cn^-iuigU's the wool; is^previously 

mixed in a very strong lather ®f soap. 

I have already stated, that the average price 
of a sheep lit for fatting, is about a rupee; but 
that price has only existed for about twenty 
y(*ars. liofore that date, the common value of 
a coargc (or score) was from six to eight rupees; 
.tiid I recf>nect, about twenty-nine years back, 
A\ hen marching from lierhampore to Cawnpore, 
with a detachment of Kuropean recruits, seeing 
s, vi ral coorgos bought for their use, by the con- 
t:a(:t(*r’s sircar, at three, and three and a half 
rn])ees ! at the latter rate six sheep were pur¬ 
chased tor a rupee; which, in British currency, 
would ho firc-pence each ! 

It is true, the sheep were not fat; far from it; 
being driven into the camp from the flocks graz¬ 
ing in the adjacent plains, and, in general, taken 
without much selection. They were the only 
animal food we could at times get; for the Hin- 
<lns would never sell us an ox, knowing it was 
intended for slaughter. Notwithstanding the 
very low rate at which the sheep were pur- 
'•h;*sed, inany proved dear bargains: Some had 
their livers in such a dreadful state us disgusted 
every s})ectator, and caused an insuperable ob¬ 
jection agjiinst the meat: fluke-worms crawled 
about in hundreds; while, of many, the sto¬ 
machs, us well as the intestines, were completely 
lined witfi hots, tsduch stood as close as .they 
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could stovv, ke^ng each other parallel, like 
pins on a cushi^! Strange to say, some few 
of which the entrails were thus j)reyed upon, 
seemed as though they would have thriven, 
provided they had been turned into a gooil 
pasture. 

The Choltct/^f/ar^ or watchman, is a very dif¬ 
ferent sort of being from sucii as guard llu’ Bri¬ 
tish metropolis. In India, no man dine under¬ 
take this o/Kce, unless he he a professed thiol', 
or in league with tin* local chief ol' all tiie 
thieves of the district, \\'i>rc any j)erson of a 
contrary description n* assume the ])iY)tectiori of 
a house. See. he would Ix' outwitti-d, and, in 
all probability be iini»licat<;d ; or In' would los<> 
his life in the Quixotic attempt! riiis may give 
•but an unfavorable idea of thi' police ; but, on 
examination, it will l»e found by no m<'ans so 
injurious to the interests of the. p\d»lie, as persons 
ignorant of the fact, and of its derivation, might 
suppose. Thieving is there jmt on a par with 
other speculations ; it ht.'conies a monopoly, the 
invasion of which carries with it the most liilal 
eflects. 

To explain this, 1 must state, that, in tin* 
vicinity of all great tow ns,,then; w ill be l<)und 
some person of apparent rcspi.'ctability, w hose 
word indeed passes with tin; same validity as 
other mens’ bonds; and w ho is cotisidi-red 
the ^chief of the c/toX.-cy-r/ar.^.-or watctlunen ; ol 
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which he Avill furnish one, or two, perhaps 

t 

three, arcorcling- to the extent, and situation, of 
the premises to he guarded. 

For eacli persoji thus supplied, four rupees 
are paid monthly to the individual employed ; 
the liead-man being responsible for whatever 
losses may be occasioned by professed robbers. 
The ('lto/i'(if~(l(ir attends during the day, often 
perlbrn^jiig many little offices, in the most will¬ 
ing and eftective manner; at night parading 
about with his spear, shield, and sword, and 
.issujiiing a most terrific as))ect, until all the 
lamily arc asleep : when— ite goes to si.eep 

TOO 1 ! ! 

'fhus thi'. matter is compromis<*d ; the gang 

receive a tribute, and the gentleman is insured 

frmn nocturnal d<*predation : though, by way of 

deia-ption, slight feints arc now and tlicm made, 

in ordt. r to ket';) up the system of terror, and to 
11 .^ 

i!j)iii,.ld the c/to/iTi/~(ftir's vigilance. 1 am sensi¬ 
ble, that instances may be atlduced of liouses 
being plundered, and of the cho/ec^-da)'s being 
cut to pieces. '1 hese. however, do not confute 
tile well known fact I have above delivered ; ofi 
examination It will always appear, that such 
robberies were committed either by some gang 
from aiiotlier quarter, or. where the premises 
were in charge of military guards. 

So audacious are the thieves in India, that 
they hafe been kijipvvu to come iutoaduitoumcnt 
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with lighted mosatds^ in imitation of a marriage 
procession, or ot a religious ceremony, anc’.tlius to 
attack a treasury where a strong guard was posted. 
They likewise crawl about in dark nights, so as 
to be mistaken for dogs, or other small animals ; 
thus gradually lulling the vigilance of a sentry, 
and making their w'ay good to the interior. On 
such occasions their bodies* ai-e usually well 
oiled, thereby rendering it impossible t^ retain 
a hold ; w hich is, in m<»st cases, prevented by a 
small sharp knife, always carried in a girdle by 
these insinuating rogues: that girdle consists- 
only of a stout piece of twine carried round the 
waist, supporting a lungMfi/, or clout, passing 
between the legs, and as narrow as an e xception 
from absolute nudity can possibly admit. 

When travelling through any part of the Com¬ 
pany’s territories, it is proper to require chokc^- 
dars from such villages as mav be in the vici- 
nity of the encampment: on failure of this pre¬ 
caution, robbery w'ill very often take place, 
without the must distant chance either of reco¬ 
vering the lost goods, or of tracing the thieves. 
Nor should such choketf-^durH be sent away un¬ 
paid for their night's lalM>r : two annas, equal to 
nearly four-pence, should be given to each ; 
otherwise, intelligence the dejicii will be con¬ 
veyed to the next halting place, and no chokcif- 
dar will be forthcoming ; unless, indeed, one of 
the collectui's peons accompany, or Uiat his 
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order be sent, particularly cautioning all the in- 
habitaijt'> to provide whatever may be m anting. 
The reader must not imagine himself in England, 
but transplant his ideas to a country where there 
is no put>lic place of acConimoclation, no relay 
of horses, no public conveyance, and perhaps 
no other Christian within scores of miles ! llis 
fancy may have abundance of scope*, in pictur¬ 
ing to him the variety of preparations necessary 
to hv made, before a party, much imjre a single- 
gentleman, breaks ground, for the purpose of 
sporting, or of re[)airing to some distant station. 
He will tlu'U see how v<‘ry necessary it is I 9 
ado])t the local customs, as well as every u>cans 
that prudence can devise ; observing particularly, 
that when a grattvity is to l»e. bestowed upon any 
villager, &c. tor jn'ovisions, or services, he 
should never fail to see the full sum paid into 
the pfK»r fellow's hand: f)tiu‘iwise, the servants 
will at least diminish, if not altogether withhold, 
the donation. 

In consefiuencc of the great number of ser¬ 
vants that .si(.‘cp within th<> Ijousos, and the cir¬ 
cumstance of each dwelling having a separate 
gateway, w'herc a durican, (or porter,) constantly 
attends ; as well as owing to the great number 
of c/n»/i7c.s or patrole stations, everywhere to be 
se(’n ; few clio/,u‘!/-<Iars an; employed in the town 
of ('aleutta, unless by merchants who have 
warehouses fill, 1 . of valuable commodities; or 
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shroffs (i. e. bankers) residing in that part of the 
town inhabited principally by nativer'jat the 
hatigeerhahs^ or garden-houses, which generally 
stand, like our farm-houses, at some distance 
from other dwellings, rhokeif-dars are found to 
be indispensably necessary. Within the (,'om- 
pany’s provinces no head chokeif-dars are to be 
seen : there the watchman may perhaps bo ex¬ 
empt from the imputation of belonging to the 
local gang : though (‘ircumstan<*es do sonn tiines 
authorize tlu^ suspicion, that he aids the perpe¬ 
trators of the robbery. CJenerally speaking, hf>\v- 
ever, there appears no ostensible perstui who 
comes h)rward to guarantee the safety <jf goods 
under charge of a choLnf-dar : wh(*n tliis most 
dcsiral)le assurance is wanting, tin' greatest vi¬ 
gilance is sometimes inadequate to the preven¬ 
tion of theft. It is not a very easy matter to 
defeat the machinations of a most expert ban¬ 
ditti, in a country where it is necessary to throw 
open every door, and wimiow. during the night, 
lest suffocation should ensue; ! 

1 have said that a Daruutu, or porter, is sta¬ 
tioned at the gate, on entrance into that area, 
{called the compound,-) within which most 
houses in Calcutta are situated. 'I'his servant 
usually receives from four to five rupees monthly, 
and dresses little better than a coobj ; though, in 
some iirstances, +ie may be seen more respectably 
cloathcd. So soon as a paiaiy]uin entbrs the 
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gate, the durivan vociferates lustily; informing, 
that^ ivisitor approaches; when immediately 
some other servant, such as a peoti or hirkarah^ 
runs to enr|uire the name, &c. which is imme¬ 
diately announced to the master or mistress. 

'rile durmin is always allowed a small lodge 
near the portal, where he is in constant attend¬ 
ant! day and night, \rhen the family have re¬ 
tired to rest, he shuts and secures the gates : 
formerlv, it was an invariable rule to close them 
iluring m(*a!s, and to r<*tain them in that state, 
until notice was sent by the head servant that 
all the plate, were safe. 'riiis certainly 

was iiot a Inid custom; and, no doubt, operated 
as a ch»‘ck ujion many, who, but for such a re¬ 
striction, would purloin some valuable article 
of a portaljle description : I regret to think it 
should have lu'cn not only relaxed, but nearly 
abandoned: probably owing to mistake'll <loli- 
eaey. 

'I'lu! Cahar^ or palanquin-bearer, is a servant 
«»f pt?culiar utility, in a country where, for four 
niontlis, the intense heat precludes Europeans 
I'rom taking much c'xcreise ; and where, during 
a similar term, tlu' eoiistant state of puddle, in 
every place not artificially raised, and drained, at 
a great expence, nttt'rly precludes them from 
walking. Indeed, even in the cold months, it 
is not always that the palanquin can be dispensed 
with •' at all events, the chattah, lor large iim- 
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brella, must accompany. Many gentlemen who 
arrive during the winter season, find the sv.,ii little 
more than comfortable; they therefore, very 
foolishly, dispense with the ehattah, and allow 
themselves to be heated extremely. So many 
instances have happened of persons being carried 
off’suddenly, in consequence of such exposure, 
that I cannot too earnestly exhort all visiting 
India, to be very cautious of placing reliance on 
strength of constitution : the strongest are in 
most danger ; on them fever seizes firmly, giving 
but little time for the adjtistnient of aff’airs, and 
even less scope for the exercise of medical skill. 

'I'he number of, what is called, a set of bear¬ 
ers, varies according to the situation, the occu¬ 
pation, and the weight of the employer. In 
Calcutta, where there is much visiting, at least 
seven must be kept, of whom one stays at home 
to cook victuals tor the rest; and as another of 
them will jjrobably be the sirdar, or head-bearer, 
who attends personally when his master is dress¬ 
ing, and generally has some charge of linen, &c. 
he will not, except on emergency, officiate under 
the bamboo. Thus, in fact, only five will be 
left to carry the palanquin and the umbrella ; 
the man bearing the latter at times relieving one 
of the four that carry the vehicle ; and they, in 
exchange, assuming his part of the labor, alter¬ 
nately. 

There are^ however, various i^ibes of bharers, 
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generally provincial, all of which are to be found 
at Calf-.tta ; those chiefly employed in that ca¬ 
pital are called Ooreca/is, i. <?. natives of the pro¬ 
vince of Orissa ; a tract of country lying between 
the Roopnarain and the northern sircars: this 
occasions them to be generally designated ‘ Bala- 
sore-bearers:’ Balasore being tA principal town. 

Language is scarcely adequsi^to de scribe the 
influence this set of menials had obtained, 
throughout those parts to which they extend 
their services ; which is rarely more than a few 
miles around Calcutta. They are, in fact, a 
commonwealth, governed by one or more of 
their gang, and subject to the regulations, from 
time to time, established by councils conven¬ 
ed, in the most imperious manner, by the old 
sirdar^ every trespass against which is attended 
with, not only immediate punishment, by means 
of ejection from among their society in the town, 
but absolutely by a species of out-lawry, even 
in their own country ! 

I'o such a pitch had those gentry carried their 
audacity, that, more than once, they withdrew 
from Calcutta, leaving its inhabitants in the 
most awkward predicament, until they thought 
fit to return, or that their insolent demands were 
complied with. If any offence be given to one 
or more, cspiV'ially to a whole set, the matter is 
instantly submitted to their .superiors: who 
iiave, on man>' occasions, isssicd tlteir mamlate. 
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interdicting all Ooreeahs from eti^aginsf in the of¬ 
fender’s service. Where real injury ly* done, 
they never fail to carry the matter either before 
the commissioners of the police, or into the 
supreme court: the costs heiri!:^ defrayed by a 
general assessment. The prudence with which 
they proceed, irfthis ino'.le of prosecution, is by 
no means unwJihy of notice; if imitated by 
some of our own litigious spirits, it could not 
fail to save infinite vt‘xation, trouble, and ex¬ 
pence. They put the (’ase, very fairly, before a 
fictitious tribunal, consisting of sircars, writi'rs, 
&c. who, having been employed by gentlemen 
of the law, have picked up a smattering of that 
profession, and are perfectly actpiainted with all 
the forms attendant upon most civil causes. 
These ‘ base ejii tomes of legal greatness|J pos¬ 
sess w'onderftil shrewdness ; and, by means of 
two fictitious advocates of a corresponding de- 
scriptioii, who, with an acuteness scarcely to be 
equalled, argue their respective sides of the 
question, i. e. plaintifi' and defendant, are ena¬ 
bled to decide on the case willi strict propriety. 
The fact is, that this mock court, being insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of preventing any native, 
who choos(js to have his cause pleaded before it, 
from being entangled in that glorious net of per¬ 
plexity, the supreme court, every endeavor is 
made to sift the s.cveral turns and arguments, that 
may be resorted to by the defendant. Conse- 
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qucntly, it is ever the study of the accusing 
party J ^ strengthen his' opponent’ll side, with 
every subtlety that can be devist^d. The sages 
give their opinions the sjime as in our courts ; 
but are vtuy ca«itiotis never to d<*cide in favor^f 
a plaintiff, unless the case appears fully e*- 
blished. 

It is a well-known fact, that, %ith the excfp- 
tion of a few hauglity, opinionated individi^s, 
who, relying on their own judgment, and think- 
ing su(‘h a res(»rt would degrade them, or per- 
haj>s discover that chicanery on which they rely 
for success, omit the above very sagacious pre¬ 
caution, scarcely an instance is to be found 
where a nati\c. residing in Calcutta, has failed 
to gain his cause agaiiist an Isuropean. To such 
a tribunal, as above tlcscribed, the Oareeahs al¬ 
most invariably resort ; when, if its decision is 
in their favor, the rai/ court soon becomes 
arbiter on the occasion. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the inhabitants (I 
moan the I'.uropean families) of C'alcutta, that, 
V, itliiii the last twenty years, great numbers of 
Pdfna, Dacniy and t»tlier caliars^ or bearers, have 
resorted to the pn*sideney, to participate in 
those services formerly monopolized by the 
Oonauh.'i. 'I'he latter, after some struggle, by 
endeavoring to intimidate their rivals, and by 
liebarring the tccka^ or job-bearers, w^o were 
formerly, to a nnui, of the lialasore'tribe, from 
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serving, even for the day, those who retained 
Patna, or other caharst were, in the end. *f>bliged 
to lower their tone, and rather to conciliate, 
than to arrogate, upon all occasions. Not that 
they are by any means reconciled to the new 
sjlfcem; but they find their mandates of less 
force, their influence nearly extinguished, and 
thdir numbers considerably decreased: at least, 
th^ bear no proportion to the cahars from the 
country ; who now ply tor /ct/ror, i. c. job-work, 
in every quarter. 

Still it must not be denied, that tlie Ooreahsarc, 
in some respects, excellent servants; they arc 
very careful of furniture ; and being able-bodied 
men in general, are capal)le, even with Itss 
numbers, of proceeding great distanct s : tlmy 
are, besides, far more cleanly in their persfms, 
and neater in their dress; which, howe ver, con¬ 
sists merely of a wrapped round the mid¬ 
dle, and tucked in, together with a v\ rapper, to 
be thrown over them in very inclement ucather, 
but usually folded up, and carriefl over the 
shoulder. When their heights are unequal, they 
use a small quilted pad, of linen, stuffed with 
rags, or cotton, which is suspemh'd from the pa¬ 
lanquin pole, or bamboo, and being placed be¬ 
tween it and the shoulder of the shortest bearer 
of the two, (they carrying in pairs, two bearers 
before, Hod two behind,) serves to bring about 
an even bearing on each. 
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The Balasore bearers, e. the Ooreeahs^ all 
preserve but otie lock on the top of their heads, 
tile same as the sircars, and other Hindus in ge- 
Jieral; tliey w'car no turban, but paint their faces, 
arms, throats, and breasts, with sandal-wood 
and viTinilion. Some wear a few small beads, 
chielly of turned wood, about their necks; and, 
oeeasionally, a stout silver ornament, of the ring 
kind, called a bangle, or kurra/i, on either wrist, 
or a pair ol' tigers’ claws set in silver, back to 
back, suspended by a number of black threads 
tiorn their necks. This is considered a potent 
charm against J'hadiioo, or witchcraft: and a 
previ'iitaiive of various tlangerous diseases. It is 
jieculiar, that the Oorcea/t bearers never Avear 
shoe s, and that they prefer cloaths of an almond 
col(»r. The numbi'r of Oorceahs in a single set, 
is generally, as before stated, se\’cn ; the head- 
bi'aror, or sirdar, receiving live, or even six, 
rupei's monthly; sometimes a mate receives, 
or is said to receive, five, and the residue 
about four. Formerly the rates were generally 
one rupee less than the above for each rank : but 
‘ the hav was made Avhile the sun shone,’ and 
tluist! gentry did not fail, white in power, to raise 
their respective wages. 

Where there is a lady in the family, three 
more bearers must be added; or perhaps five: 
and a go(.>d comfortable building must, at all 
events, be set apart for these domineering ser- 

VOL, I. 
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vants: without that is clone, they will not sta\. 
Nor will they handle a chillunic/ia’, .(or wash- 
hand bason,) after it has been \ised: though 
the}' will officiate in pouring the water, serving 
the napkin, laying the shaving apparatus, and a 
variety of matters formerly supposed to be re¬ 
pugnant to their tenets ; hut which oioeotious 
are not so much insisted upon since the eouuti>' 
cahars have resorted, in such numiters, t(» (.'ai- 
cutta, and aided to overthrow that imnuusf 
edifice of insolence, imposition, and jnide, 
conspicuously rearing its head'; wheri'of, h';- 
tunately, the foundation was thus dc>tvo\cd. 
1 perfectly recollect the time, and, iiuleeil, tin' 
matter is not yet obsolete, when tiie comu 'iL as 
the slrdtns vainly termed their meetings, used to 
send tht'ir summons to any Oonath in an Euro¬ 
pean’s service; and. in case of refusal, oriM gle<‘f, 
mulcted the party according to their jiii asure. 
Thus, no individual, however altaehcnl to his 
master, or tired of the noxious and tyrannic 
mandate’s of the sirdars, dao'd to disobey ; the 
smallest relaxation in jroints of forbearance, or in 
the least tendijig to augnuait tin' duties of the 
whole class, whether individually or coileetivel\ , 
was certaiulv followcal by the most severe inlii- 
bitions, and by fulrninations, perfectly tenifi- 
to those brought up in ignorain’O, and undi r the 
complete dmniiiatirin of a persecuting pi:<*st- 
hood. A few instances oeeurre<l v.ht rein the 
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masters almost forcibly debarred their servants 
fi-jjm ybedience to the adjudications of this over¬ 
bearing usurpation ; but it was in vain : the 
govcrunient, perhaps prudently, discouraged 
cveiy attempt to change the system ; while the 
Supreme Court, then newly robed, and panting 
Ibr the ext'rcise of power, whereby to shew their 
extensive authority, and their sedulous atten¬ 
tion to tlie rights of ‘ an oppressed people,’ fa¬ 
vored every complaint wherein a native was to 
be redressed : tins was done with the view to 
annihilate those multifarious extortions, and se¬ 
verities. not to say cruelties, under which it was 
supposed they wore groaning.- The farce had 
ils day, like all other good tarces ; but, in the 
end. Blacky found out that law was very ex¬ 
pensive, and that it had so many ins and outs, 
with which they were then unacquainted, that 
the dis('ase fortunately carried its own remedy: 
the fact, as it now stands, being simply this; 
that all arc ready enough to complain to b. justice, 
but are very shy of bringing the subject before a 
jn,/o c ! 

Where bearers arc not constantly wanted, (a 
very uncommon case, by the by,) the best mode 
is to hire Iccka-bearers, whtni occasion may de¬ 
mand : for ordinary excursions, five are usually 
eni[)loyed; each receiving four annas, or the 
<pjartcr of a rupee, daily. This has its advan¬ 
tages, and its disadvantages; for it is not always 

X 2 
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these job-men are to be had ; nor will they come 
at the hour appointed ; then, again, they must 
go (the Lord knows where) to their meals ; and 
they are by no means so careful of the palan¬ 
quin, &c. as regular servants ; nor will they at¬ 
tend to a variety of in-door matters, which may 
be peremptorily requisite. It must fuitlu'r be 
obvious, that, if the occasions for <m[»loyiiig 
them be numerous, they will i)rove very expen¬ 
sive : consequently, can only suit those whose 
incomes are confined, and whose ordinary avo¬ 
cations do not lead them further than may be 
walked, without danger, or great ineouvenieiu'e, 
under theshvidc of a chuUah^ or uniiavlla. It is 
evident, that one .s'd-r/nr at five, one inaK' at fiuir 
and a half, and five bearers at four each, aujotint 
only to twenty-nine rupees and a half })<'r men¬ 
sem ; whereas five lie/tus, if employed every 
day at a rupee and a (piarter daily, will amount 
to thirty-seven rupees and a half. 'I'his would 
be like riding in a I lackuey-coach all day, wlu n 
an excellent equipage nfight be k<'pt for h.ss 
money. 

The Patna, Dacca, and other up-emmtry l)ear- 
ers, in general receive less wages than the Oo- 
recalls; but require to be mor(' munerous in a s(‘t; 
few consisting of less than »’ight, including the sir¬ 
dar, who generally remains at honn;. Ills usual 
wages are from lour and a hall' to five rujiees, 
and the rest receive from three uj) to t'our rn}>ees 
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monthly ; according to circumstances. When 
*je« th(*ir own country, they serve tor less wages 
than when employed elsewhere. Those at 
Dacca, where provisions are very cheap, seldom 
have more than two, or two rufiees and a half; 
and it is wonderful how reluctant they are to 
quit that part of the country, even under a very 
considerable advance of pay ; therefore, when a 
corps marches from the Dacca district, every 
t'ndeavor is made to procure bearers who are 
iioing to th(^ several districts lying in, or near, 
tin' route. This is sometimes attended with 
< onsi(lerahh' convenience ; since it obviates the 
neci'ssitv of <'xchans;ing ser\^nts while on the 
march ; it being extreumly common for bearers 
to proceed only to an appointed town, there to 
leave their emidoyer, who must use his endea¬ 
vors to oljtaiu others in llteir stead. Thus, 
in marching from the .frontier to Lucknow, or 
( aiwnporc, it is uece.ssary to obtain a new set of 
f)( artas at either of those places, to proceed to 
Ib'nares; at Denart's they will engage probably 
to go no further than l^atna, if proceeding by the 
river mute; or, if by the new road, only to 
liazary-Bang, or perhaps to Rogonautpore, or 
to Bissunpore; where a final exchange must be 
made, for a set that will proceed to Calcutta, 
jMidnapore, &c. Yet it cannot be said that 
this occasions any very serious diihculty; the 
occurrence being so common, and the.prices 
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SO well settled by the ordinary practice, tliat, 
unless a gentleman has the character of 
his servants ill, there seldom appears any defi¬ 
ciency of candidates for employment. 

Bearers, of all descriptions, are extremely 
apt to carry too much luggage for themselves, 
stowing it, to an unmerciful amount, on the 
back of some poor camel, or on some cart, which 
their master thinks is very lightly ladi'ii. I’he 
mischief is not suspected, until he notices, day 
after day, the late arrival of his baggage, or re¬ 
ceives a report that his cattle have sure backs, 
&c. &c.; which must, of coursi', ])rove highly 
pleasing in situations where no substitutes for 
the disabled beasts can be found ! 

Let me recommend niy mode of correcting this 
evil; under which I was so often, and so 
grievously, a sufferer, that, at lerigth, a radical 
cure became indispensable. 1 made a j)oiiit of 
lagging bt'hind sometimes, or perhaps of riding 
back, and of stopping my camels, &c., to se(i 
what, besides mv own jnopcrty, might be tm 
their backs. It is inconci'ivatde what bniidlos of 
cloaths, pots, and pans, were biirtheiied: nay, 
even perro(|iiets sometimes fomnnl a part of the 
giYMip. In the first instamtc', 1 gave fair warn¬ 
ing, that whatever was found thus clandestinely 
laden, slimd*.! he destroyed : after that, I spared 
nmhing ; hnt caused all tlie brass vessels to be 
beat i]p with a tent-mallet, and the rest of the 
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luggage to be burnt. The consequence was 
hiight be expected ; my baggage was 
alwaysyup in excellent time, and my cattle were 
jio more ehaled, and galled, by excessive bur¬ 
thens. 

1 anticipate the observation, that, ‘ the drivers 
were to blame.’ True, but few of them have the 
1 . solution to withstand solicitation, or, perhaps, 
a sinali doi,u;eur, in some shape or otiier; and as 
!.<) (liseliargiiigkthem, it is not always practicable, 
rlj(' areatest fe;w beiii" that they should discharare 
liu'iiiselves, l^lephanls and camels must not be 
put into ihe hands of novices : mither will they 
always submit to be ruled by strangers. 

As 1 have just said, the bearers are almost 
a.lways principally concerned in these instances; 
die reason for w'hich is, that every other ser¬ 
vant has usually some fa.uilv', or got's share in 
^ouu' hflfoo, (jxmey.) which conveys his lug- 
not tliat they would be a whit more scru¬ 
pulous. w ere it not for the fear of discoviTy; to 
wliich llu V w ould Ix^ peculiarly liable. (Jn the 
otlier hand, tlie Bearer, being perhaps merely a 
tt iu[)orarv .servant; and. if • may so term it, an 
alien iu the camp, has no sneli means oi dis¬ 
posing of his luggage, as fills to the lot ot the 
regular sei\ ants: besides, all this tribe are 
eitlier most penurious, or most dissipated. They 
either hi tard (‘very cc.vm’,' or run in ^debt, and 
then, to avoid payment — run aw ay. 
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The immediate business of a liead-bcarcv is 
to prepare for his master’s dressing; seeing* t&r.*: 
the linen is all properly in order, hor ts and 
shoes cleaned, coat, &c. brushed, side-arms, 
&c. bright; also that the palanquin is clean, 
and free from defect; that the water used for 
drinking be purified ; that the kettle is put on in 
due time: in general, the inferior hearers clean 
the furniture, aiul carry tlu' t7/o/rr//, (or whisk.) 
and swing a kind of jmukah, (<-r fan.) made 
either from a large palm leaf, or witli split 
bamboo, and printed c<)tton ; of which pit'ccs 
are to be had stamjied expressly for that |mr})Ose ; 
they are swHing backwards and htrwards to cool 
a room : the butt of the puiilah-silc/c resting on 
the ground. A pau/.a/i is, by some, used in¬ 
stead of a chatlalty (or umbrella) ; but it is very 
inferior as a defence against eitliiTsim, wind, 
or rain. I'he nati\cs in some parts, tspecially 
to the northward, use these pnnhitim V( rv gene¬ 
rally ; but, of late, they seem to ha\e ralln r 
changed in favor of tin' vhallah^ great nniniM'is 
of w hich are now conveyed, as an article of mer¬ 
chandize, from the low er provinces to Ih nan s, 
Lu'^know’, &c. 

'Fhe dress of the cahtir, by which I mean the 
u])-country bearers, usually consists of a cohireil 
turlian, blue being, if any thing, the prevailing 
color; the head-bcar»‘r generally has ,a short 
coorta(i, not unlike that of the momnlchij^ and, 
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as well as all the inferiors, wears a doly^ in the 
manner: though some few wear a kind of 
petticoiVt-trowser, not unlike the Highland kelt. 
Cummer-bunds are also in general use ; though, 
with few exceptions, of a very coarse quality. 
Many gentlemen present their bearers^ hirkarahsy 
peons, syces, khedmutgars, and mosaulchies, atinu- 
ally, with a set oi' turbans and cummer-bunds, all 
of the fiame color; so that the whole appear, to 
a certain ext(*‘yt, in livery. In this indulgence 
many of the yalives take great pride: on the 
whole, iiifleed, they are as vain as our beau- 
footmen ; and, like them, can assume wondrous 
airs, when tliey have to <leal with the servant of 
a person inierior in rank to their own master. 

While speaking of bearers, 1 shall describe 
the various kinds of palanquins in use; observ¬ 
ing, that the greatest improvements, which per¬ 
haps ever tof>k place in any vehicle, have been 
broimht li)i\var<l in the (•oustructiou of this sine 
(put non of Indian luxury. In order to preserve 
due or(U;r, 1 shall commence with a description 
of the naulkecn, or naulkec, it being the first 
in rank.among the cmitrivances of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

’riiis immense carriage is only used by crowned 
heads, and may be compared to a portable throne, 
on which the prince sits with his feet crossed, 
and tucjked up under his hams, (the qsual sitting 
position of Asiatics,) having at his back an im- 
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mense pillow, and under him a suitable bedding, 
both sumptuously ornamented; besides 
many smaller pillows lie scattered abou ", to be 
applietl as may be fountl agreeable. 'I'he frame 
of the iianihrrn. may be about five; f(‘et lojig by 
four broad, well secured at the corners, and 
taped at the bottom in a very close manner, both 
lengthwise and breadthwise, so as to leave no 
interstices. I'he sides are raised with richly 
carved wood-work, gimerally gihb^d in a very 
shewy style. The mtui/.cen is ^carried, like a 
litter, l>y eight men, who suj)port two jjoles, 
one ruvming under each side-bar, and prf>jecting 
before atiil behind ; two bearers la ing at <'acl) 
extremity, the same as in a palan<[uin. 1'his 
vehicle, though it appears extremely ponderous, 
is said, by the bearers, to bt* tar lightiT than one 
of tlir)se Jlaltamnth-paltinqmnf 1 am about to 
describe : no doubt but eight men must feel less 
pressure, individually, from su< h a weight, sup¬ 
posing it to be i-<jual to that of the nui/imnia/i ; 
which is, to say the truth, a v(!ry heavy, though 
a very comforta!)le, machine. 

'file timhp or covered litter, was oertainly 
• the jiarent of all the palauqu’ni kind ; it is yet in 
very common use among the less opulent classes, 
and especially employ(*d I’or the conveyance of 
women ; in our armies this little vehicle affords 
excellent nieans of transporting sick and wound¬ 
ed men, either to the hospitals, or on a march. 
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Its usual construction is extremely simple ; con- 
of a small charpot/., or bedstead, perliaps 
five feet, by two and a half; having four stump 
feet, aboiit nine or ten inches from the ground, 
into which the sides, and end pieces, are tenoned. 
A very slight frame of bamboo work, equal in 
size to the frame of the litter, is placed over it 
horizontally ; serving its a roof for the support of 
a doubte'^l>vor, (generally of red kancah, or of 
.blue, or wliitX calico,) which lies over the roof, 
and falls all ar\>und ; so as to enclose the whole 
space bet\ve.en the roof and the bedstead. There 
is seldom any bedding but what is ])rovided by 
the j)arty carried in the dooli/; unless it bo one 
appertaining to some family, whereby it is fre¬ 
quently used : iiisuch case, the intt;rior is made 
♦very comfortable, and the cover oniamcnted 
with borders, fringes, ’ &c. This last kind, 
bi'ing almost ixclusivily apj)ropriated to the 
zcnuiiali, is on a veiy small scale; rarely ex- 
(•('eding three feet by little more than two: of 
such, thousands are to be hired at Calctitta, and 
most of the provincial towns. They carry very 
easy; often, indee<l, having only two bearers 
under the bamboo, with one carrying a Oanop^ 
or a bundle, who relieves the others occasion¬ 
ally ; but, for the most part, four bearers are 
employed. The closeness of the interior, added 
to the \ery trifling elevation, (whereby the dust 
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cannot fail to be offensive,) and the very insuf¬ 
ficient guard against rain, combine to vu»dcr 
this vehicle by no means pre-eminent ’.ot com- 
fort; especially to delicate females. 

It should seem that, in the course of time, an 
improvement was made in the construction of 
litters, by giving the bamboo, or pole, a consi¬ 
derable arch in that part which went over the 
interior. Thus the frame was raiscrt consider¬ 
ably; while the rider was enablerAto sit upright, 
rather more conveniently than wnen the bamboo 
was straight: this, however, could only be done 
towards the centre; the legs being crossed 
under the hams, according to the usual sitting 
position of the natives. To them, such a pos¬ 
ture, being confirmed by long habit, in use 
from their infancy, is a relaxation ; whereas, to* 
a person not so accustomed, nothing can be 
more irksome and latiguing. Gradually, the sides 
of the vehicle were ornamented, and changed 
from the simple parallelogram to an oblongated 
hexagon ; which is now very common : the bam¬ 
boo was also yet more arched, and its anterior 
projection carried out in an upward curve to the 
length of full twelve feet or more: it was also 
covered with broad-cloth throughout; that part 
above the seat btung ornamented with silk fringes, 
and the fore-end furnished with a brass orna¬ 
ment ; either a tiger’s, or an alligator’s head, or 
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perhaps some imaginary non-descript, placed at 
the end of a brass ferule, enclosing the bamboo 
tor a yard at least. 

Still t'r^re was abundant room for ameliora¬ 
tion ; but the natives could brook no encroach¬ 
ment on the publicity thus given to their per¬ 
sons, while seated in a vehicle, which, owing to 
the weight being nearly on a level with the 
bearers^s^ioiilders, (a great portion, namely, the 
head and sliU^j^lders, being far above it) added to 
tho^ awkward '.|rch above, which operated as a 
lever, was peculiarly unsteady; ever threaten¬ 
ing to upset with the least inattention to equi¬ 
poise. The danger of adding to the superincum¬ 
bent weight, of whi(’h the mischief was sensibly 
felt, caused a slight reduction of the lever, by 
lengthening the suspending laths a few inches, so 
as to lower the centre of gravity. But, by way 
of recoinpence, perhaps, for the supposed de¬ 
gradation, a rich covering of broad-cloth w'as 
thrown over the arch ; having in it several bam¬ 
boo-laths running at rfght angles with the bam¬ 
boo ; and lorming a canopy, corresponding in 
form with the curve, about four and a half feet 
in width ; of which the corners were tied do\vn 
to those of the palanquin frame, and the edges 
were trimmed with an open quadrated, or reti¬ 
culated, fringe, full six inches in depth. 

As it would be a sin to spoil so costly an. 
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awning, it was taken off in bad weather, and 
put into a bag made of wax-cloth, to be carried 
on one of the bearers’ shoulders; in the luean 
while, a large sheet, of the same matt.nal, was 
thrown over the bamboo, to keep the inhabitant 
from being washed away. It is not above twenty- 
five years back, that this kind of palanquin was 
in use among the European residents of India, 
and especially among the military. ^ 

Probably in consequence of a p?'’'ced canvas 
awning being used, curving down gradually at 
the sides, not unlike a iestudo, this machine 
was called a \/!t/-palanqiun.’ It was, however, 
made full six feet in length, and of a comfort¬ 
able breadth, being also furnished with a good 
pillow or two, and a neat bedding, stuffed with 
that kind of cotton known bv the name of sec- 
mid. The bamboo frame, t)n which the canvas 
w'as stretched, and of which a ruttle about six 
inches in depth remained pendant, was lined 
with colored silk, chintz, &c. giving the inte¬ 
rior rather a finished appearance. I have no 
doubt but the form of this kind of palanquin, as 
in use among the natives, gave rise to the use 
of punkahs^ in preference to chaltahs: it must 
be obvious, that the former, being flat, and fur¬ 
nished with a flounce full half a yard in depth, 
was more conformable to the lateral apertures 
than an umbrella could be ; while, at the same 
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moment, it was far more portable in passing 
through those narrow streets and gullies, cha- 
rac^Ki'i/ing every great city in India. 

Time ‘ astonished the natives,' as well as the 


Europeans, bringing forth the Mahannah- 
palaiKfuiu.^ This vehicle, now so common, has 
entirely banished the fly-palanquin, of which it 
would prqbal)ly be difiicuit to find one in use 


with any ^European throughout the country : so 
general, iAdced, has been the adoption of the 
Ihrnu r, tliat h|any of the natives, in every part, 
now citluT ride in niahannahs, or have their doo¬ 


lies constrnctod in imitation of them. The ma- 


hannah. resembles an immense chest, standing on 
four feet, raising it nciirly a foot from the ground. 
About two-fifths of each side is open, serving 
for a door; the residue being usually closed 
up, either with very thin pannels, or with 
canvas, leatlier, &e. The doors are sometimes 


made to close, by means of two Venetian frames, 
that, when brought from their recesses, meet in 
the centre, but at other times run back, on 


small metal wheels, in grooves behind the pan¬ 
nels respectively. 

The I'oof is made of very thin pannelling 
board, laid longitudiifally over slight battens a 
little cambered; though some are quite flat: 
over the boards a stout, but thin, canvas is well 


stretched, and beaded down at the edges: this 
is usuaJly painted white. The fore,* and back, 
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parts are in general closed, with the exception 
of two small V’^enetian, or perhaps glass, win¬ 
dows, near the top ; to allow a dniught of^ir. 
The exterior is painted according to the fancy of 
the proprietor ; often very handsomely, and well 
varnished. The front and hind poles attach at 
about three-fifths up the body of tlie vehicle; 
being ri vetted to iron ribs, firmly s(;revved by 
means of diverging claws to the mai l jiieces, 
they are further steadied by iron stays^proceed¬ 
ing from the top and bottom copiers, of each 
end respectively, to the pole ; to irhich they ar<^ 
bolted at about eighteen inches from the hotly. 
The poles are always covered with leather. 

The body of a maUunnah is generally about six 
feet, or six feet two inches long, and from 
twenty-six to thirty inches in width ; the height 
is sufficient to allow a tall pt'ison’s sitting up¬ 
right, without a hat. The beddings of most are 
covered with chintz of neat patterns ; while a 
small piece of carpet, tiger’s-skin, morocco- 
leather, or some such article, is spread at the 
feet, to prevent its being soiled. 

Jn most mahamiahs there arc racks, which 
serve to support the back; others arc provided 
with two small, or one laige pillow, also cover¬ 
ed with chintz. Above the doors it is common 
to screw in flat brass knobs, whereon to button 
either canvas or leather curtains, that will roll up 
occasionally, and buckle like the aprons of gigs, 
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&d.: there are also studs, of the same descrip¬ 
tion, fixe^Lat the sides of the doors, to fasten 
doAviV the edges of the curtains. One principal 
use, however, of such studs, is, to affix cheeks 
made oi' ku.ss-ktiss, to be watered when journej’^- 
ing any dis;;ftuice. 

The rnahnunah is unquestionably a very heavy 
vehicle, aiaJ, being totally devoid of elasticity, 
far more ' ^>l>ressive to the bearers than any ma¬ 
chine on a sl\."jiter construction. Yet the ave¬ 
rage rate of tra'^'clling may be computed at from 
three and a half, to a quarter wanting of four 
miles, within the hour, in going great distances; 
snch as from Chunar to Calcutta, at the proper 
season, when the waters are not out, and the 
lieat not too oppressive. That estimate includes 
all stops for changes of bearers, 'which, in tra¬ 
velling daii-k, (that is, post,) will take place at 
certain stages, from ten to fifteen miles apart, 
'riius, a journey of four hundred miles may be 
made in about live days, with great ease; the 
night being often more favorable than the day 
to making progress ; especially from March to 
the middle of .lime. During that period, the 
roads are every where good, the grass jungles in 
most 'places burnt a Way, and fewer tigers lurk 
near the highways. It is often necessary to lie 
by for a tew hours during the mid-day; when 
the ground is so hot as absolutely to scorch the 
bearers’ fet^. At such times, the kuss-kuss iat- 

VOL. K, V 
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ties are peculiarly serviceable ; but, in case norie, 
are alRxed, the guttah-topc, or palanquin-cover, 
must be kept wet; as already observed, iiv*de¬ 
scribing the occupations of the hheesty, or water- 
carrier. 

Ladies are usually conveyed about Calcutta, 
or any where for short dis^anc^, in a kind of 
palanquin, called a bo^kah.i TljrfS has its polos 
fixed much in the same manner as iij the w«- 
/tannahy but its botly is of a very Parent form ; 
being a compound of our sedan chair with the 
body of a chariot. Its deep shape, and its seat, 
much resemble the formt*r; but having twt» 
doors, one on each side, with one window in 
front, as well as a small one behind, all furnish¬ 
ed with Venetians and glasses, give it, in those 
respects, some claim to alliance with the latter. 
1 should have observ ed, that most ol the gentle¬ 
men residing at Calcutta, ride in ho^hahs; 
which afford a bett«.*r look-out, are more port¬ 
able, andean turn about in narrow places, where 
a mahannah could not: b(^sides, they are far 
lighter. The bo^Iiali made expressly t<)r a lady, 
is fitted up in some styhs and always has four 
large tassels, coinmoiilv of white silk,' hanging 
at the four upper cornels. There are usually 
pockets in front, and to the doors; the same as 
in chariots, &c. 

About Dacca, Chittagong, Tipperah, and other 
mountainous parts, a very light kindi of* convey- 
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ante is in use, called a taum*jaung^ u e>. ‘ a Bup« 
port to t}ie feet.' This consists of an arm-chair, 
with a low back, at the sides of which two poles 
are affixed, even with the seat; from the two 
fore legs of the chair, iron stays project forward, 
supporting/^i foot-board, placed diagonally, so as 
to meet the natural position of the soles when 
the feet at<2 thrown forward, much the same as 
the foot-^'.^ards of coach-boxes, only on a veiy 
light construe Jon. In some instances, the ta-um- 
jaungs (vulgar!;; called tom<-johnsJ are carried the 
same as the naulkeen; that is, by the four ends of 
the poles resting on the shoulders of as many 
bearers, all independent of each other. Expe¬ 
rience has, however, proved such to be a very 
dangerous practice; for, if one of the bearers 
stumbles, the machine must inevitably be over* 
set: the fall from such a height, especially if 
proceeding at a quick pace, is not devoid of 
danger. To remedy this, it has latterly become 
a custom to suspend two stout batons, by means 
of strong doubled cords, between the ends of 
tile poles, before and behind; making such an 
allowance in respect to the length of cord, or 
slin g, as may allow the poles to come down 
about £s^low as the^^arers’hips. The baton®- 
are slung by their middles, one bearer support¬ 
ing the fore, th^o^Jjier the hind, part of each; 
all moving ^tween the two side poles, but 
nearly in'a^ line one behind the othet*. This 
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does not altogether*obviate the possibility of fall¬ 
ing, by means of a stumble; but it kjsjsons that 
danger considerably, and n;ndors tlie. accrfdonl 
less severe ; the seat being much lowered. 

In this respect, the hoi;hak is also sater than 
the mahannah ; the tbrraer being so lunch nearer 
the ground, and the erect position of the rider 
rendering' him less liabh’ to injury. ‘ AN lu'u the 
hind bearers of a mu ha n tut h fall, n^-tnly the 
legs of the vehicle, but the lunj^I'of its inha¬ 
bitant, may be injnied; snclf accidents are 
rarely attended with any other inconvenienee 
than a job for the carpenter. U* the fall takc's 
place when a bearer is pushing b<‘bijid, resting 
the. palm of his hand against tlie ijiitt end of 
the. hinder pole, as is v<-ry common, there will 
be, an additional iinjx'.tns, by no nu-ans favor¬ 
able to the machine; esp(;cially if the foremost 
bearers give wav. Most of the mahannah i)alau- 
quins have, a box under the ieet, anti perhaps 
one. under the head also, nnide water light, and 
furnished with a lock. 'I'his. when travelling, 
is extremely convenient; insuring the presence 
of many little articles, both of raiment and re¬ 
freshment, wliich, if trii.stt (1 to a might 

not arrive in due time. ’ ^ 

The bav^if is a slij> of bambot), perhaps five 
feet in length, which, in the middlt', maybe 
four inches in width ; the thickness aliout an 
inch: Idvvartls the emis it tapers\^! 'little, and 
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has shoulders left, whereby to secure the nets, 
wherein $re two baskets, made either of irattans, 
or of n'ods, very closely w orked, and probably 
f;ov«'red w ith painted canvas, or leather. The 
that is, the bearer wdio carries 
tlie /w«o7/,<sup})orts the bamboo on his shoulder, 
sn as to ^quijH)ise the baskets suspended at 
eacli end^ If not overladen, the hangy will 
ceiierafiv keep pace with the palanquin ; the 
l»e;!r<-r slliftiiii;- the bamboo from one, to the 
other sliouldcT, as he proceeds. 

Maiu'^ jncutleman have r'/tunls, or r^hiits, for 
tiie conveyitnce of their native ladies, either On 
a inarch, or to take an airing occasionally: in 
• uch case-, a man must be employed to drive, 
and to take care of llie bullocks, lie is desig¬ 
nated the ‘ or carriage servant. 

11 is dress cannot be reduced to any exact stand¬ 
ard, but will .srcnerally be found to resemble 
that of the hUctinuttgar; his pay being ordinarily 
from fitur to six rupees monthly. The gene¬ 
rality of [lersons follow ing this avocation, are 
rather elderly, and possess the outw'ard shew of 
great (Ic'cyncy and respectability ; but I believe 
-they ari,*/w ith lew exceptions, by no means of 
a character such a^'would be supposed from 
tlnir venerable a/d sanctilied appearance. I 
ha\e seen so rrtuVh, and the instances are 
►^o common|t^ of the intrigues carried on, or 
connivctl at, by g'horry-icanm^ as to satisfy 
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me of their being as great hypocrites as are 
to be found on earth. The construction of a 
r*hiU is so very curious as almost to defy descrip¬ 
tion. 


The g*horry-waun sits astride that part of the 
fore-frame which may be compare^' with the 
pole and traverse of one of our four-wheeled 
carriages, under a sciimmiy or semiam^ made of 
the same stuff as the covering, supported in 
nearly a horizontal position, by two slight 
poles fixed into iron ferules at the body of the 
frame, and proceeding, at an angle of about 4.5” 
to the foremost edge of the seveaun. The bul¬ 
locks are managed by means of a strong cord, 
passed through their septumsy or divisions be¬ 
tween their nostrils, and tied over the crow ns of 


their heads, w here the rein, made also of rope,, 
attaches : this effectually curbs the cattle. Pos¬ 
sibly such a device may appear to partake of 
cruelty; but experience has proved, that no 
other mode is adequate to keeping this fiery, 
restless, and vicious, breed of cattle, in t<.)le- 


rable subordination. The g'horn/-w(tuu is ]>ro- 
vided with a severe goad: the application of 
which, to the hind qun^rters of the l-vlloel:;, 
causes them to keep up a good smart trot. 
When they are tolerably quiet, the driver’s feet 
generally suffice to keep to their pace: 

but, when all other modes fail, he\twqsts their 
tails, and thus urges them to' their best 
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speed. The reins should serve both to stop, 
and to g^ii*dc; but, as the bullocks are not 
always prompt in turning when only so acted 
upon, the tail is often resorted to, as a never- 
iailing ruddyr ! 

Youf; tr1{ie home-bred Englishmen can have 
little idea of the rate at which a pair of oxen can 
draw oiuy of these r'huts; he cannot readily 
imagine, that they can travel from four to six 
miles within the hour; and that, too, where the 
or track of a wheel, is scarcely 
t<) be Ibund. 1 have seen a pair of Nagore^ or 
<»f (Ttizzerat, bullocks, (1 forget which,) stand¬ 
ing full sixteen hands at the withers, (making 
allowantre for the humps on the shoulders of all 
cattle bred in that quarter;) that could with 
(^ase trot with a r^hut at the rate of eight miles 
within the hour. But such must not be con- 
sitlorcd as common : perhaps five miles may be 
the truest average. Nor is it to be understood, 
that bullocks keep up an even pace, as horses 
do; on the contrary, they either proceed at 
their quickest trot, or at a walk ; there is little 
medium; the fact is, that, not being trained to 
..'conti.i'liance of ope set pace, but urged by 
starts, at the will ='bf their driver, they want 
that habit which would improve their wind. 

That brei d ‘t.ven said to be chiefly raised 
in the Ou'i’zerat, and Nagore district, is very 
fine. The animals are of a milky whiteness. 
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handsomely formed, with fine eyes, and horns 
generally not more than a loot length, 
but gracefully turned, partly forwifnd, and 
partly upward. The natives invaria!)ly either 
paint or gild the horns ; and somt^times mark 
the sides, necks, hams, and shouldt^s, of their 
favorites, with mindy; that is, ill], the plant 
generally known among botanists, V^iiider the 
name of liinna. Of this I shall have oteasion 
to speak more fully when treating of the orna¬ 
ments in use among the ladies of India : at pre¬ 
sent briefly remarking, that, whether owing to 
the coarse manner in which the mindi/ is applied, 
or to my want of taste, the practice never 
pleased me; although the color itself, namely, a 
tawny red, forms by no means a laid contrast to 
the brilliant w hitem-ss of the animal. 

A conveyance on two wheels, but in most 
other respects pertectly similar to tjie r'/mf, irs 
extremely common in India; being used by 
men, as wm-H as by women. The l)o«ly ol'this 
kind is usually square; ami the rooi hy iio 
means so elevated. With f(;\v exceptions, these 
have red covers, in the sides of w idely, as also 
in those of the r'/utls, are small slits, st-ying.^^"- 
peep-holes. In this two^»yhccled kind, called 
generally gftorriex, (\^ c. cai\^iages,) such are 
more necessary than in the. .■vt'h'MS ; the fiirmer 
being almost invariably fitted up wikli c/ieeAs, or 
pcreeiis; one of which is ever appended to the 
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fore-part, between the interior and the driver. 
The coi|iTnon g'htmy, now under description, is 
rarely, ijf ever, kept by any European ; but m ly 
be seen plyincf for hire in various parts of Cal¬ 
cutta, Sopie of these have shafts, in which a 
tatfno (pf^uey) is fixed, v ith a very sli .ht har¬ 
ness ; barely sufficient to keep the crook-saddle 
in its p,^(l»cc. This is a recent improvement; 
as is*also the application of tattoos to r'huts: 
1 understand they are found to be more manage¬ 
able, au<l far cheaper than bullocks; besides, 
their pace is much cjuicker ; and, in case of 
faibio*, they are most easily converted into cash : 
an object of great moment to the parsimonious 
IJiiuln ! 

Neither the dress, nor the emoluments, of the 
persons driving such carriage's, can be estimated 
with pn eision, but, in n -. ard to the latter, w'e 
may safely conjecture that something handsome 
isnrule; kinoving theiii to be employed more 
in llu' conveyance of prostitutes than in any 
other kind of fa I'he usual hire of a four-wheel 
r'/mt, tlrawn by tattoon^ is, I believe, about three 
rupees^per diem ; while those with two w'hecls, 
,9^11(1 om; tattoo^ at the utmost earn only two 
rupees : 1 lu'ver could ascertain any fixed rate ; 
the g'hony-icanfi alw^ays endeavoring tp make 
his bargain for the trip to the best advantage. 
Judging from the rapid strides made in various 
parts of the country, especially at*the several 
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presidencies, to bring all matters to that kind of 
system, without which nothing could jbe done 
in Europe, we may expect, in a few clears, to 
see regular fares and rates established, as in use 
among us, for the prevention of misconduct, and 
over-charges, on the parts of Hackney-^achmcn 
and watermen. . 

The g*horry~waun may further be employed in 
a more subordinate capacity; namely, in'driv¬ 
ing a common cart, usually called a chuckrah, 
and known by the designation of a ‘ hacker// * 
among Europeans. This kind of vehicle may 
Carry, on an average, about eighteen or twenty 
rnaunds, equal to about tliirtecn or fourteen 
hundred weight: it is drawn by two oxen; 
though, in the northern parts of the country, we 
often see four attached to those which convey 
cotton, or other gruff merchandize. I confine 
myself, how’ever, to such as may be retained by 
gentlemen, either for the cariy'ing on of works, 
or for the transportation of bagLrage. Such as 
are hired by the tUiy, usually cost half, or, at 
times, three quarters of a rupee daily, when em¬ 
ployed on the spot; but, if required to proceed 
many stages, a w'hole rupee is deiiiwndedv 
When the g^horr/z-ieaun is the menial of any 
officer, &c. his pay, generally\is from four to 
five rupees monthly; or sometimes four when 
stationary, and five when marching, llis dress 
is little better than that of a common cool//. Like 
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all Other servants to whose care the feeding of 
cattle is 'entrusted, this domestic will continue 
to extK^ct some perquisite from whatever he 
either receives, or has to purchase. What with 
dmtooree, short weight, over-charges, repairs, 
medicine n, 1 have always found the g'horry-waun 
fully a ir^tch for his British compeers, in the 
proportion of emoluments derived from whatever 
money, &c. passed through his hands. Fortu¬ 
nately, the sum total of expences in the main¬ 
tenance of a hackery^ is very small, when com¬ 
pared with those attendant on a handsome chariot 
and pair, parading daily in the park. 

The duty of a if hor^y-wmm is confined to the 
charge of his cattle ; he seeing them properly 
rubbed down, and supplied with provender, which 
usually consists of the small chaff from various 
kinds of pulse, or of the stems of badjra^ jewary 
&c. (various kinds of millet,) or of the boofahy 
(or Indian-corn,) which, being purchased in 
bundles, he chops, with a common bill, on a 
log of wood. W'hen bullocks are allowed gram, 
(already mentioned,) the usual portion for each 
is about two, or, at the utmost, three seem each; 
'the sccf weighing about two pounds avoirdu- 
poise. It is indispensably necessary that this ser¬ 
vant should understand how to load his carriage 
to advantage, and be able to repair such parts 
as may not actually require the aid of artizans. 
Thus, he must be competent to sew a saleetah. 
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or large sacking cloth spread at the bottom of 
the hackerff^ and lapping up, over esCry part, 
so as to prevent articles from being iostj and, in 
some degree, keeping them from being injured 
by the weather. He must likewise ^e able to 
take off a wheel, and al)ovc all things^ he must 
he a careful, steady driver. This is -he more 
necessary, owing to the distance between the 
wheels in ail lliiidostauee carriages being very 
small ; and the load being placed, in most in¬ 
stances, above the level of tlu'ir up|MT tellies; 
causing the gravity to be thrown very high in a 
hackenf hxiSen with bulky articles; and, conse¬ 
quently, very liable to bo overturned. On the 
whole, few accidents of this kind happen ; 
w'hich, considering how much night travelling 
prevails in India, is rather surprf<iing. I’ossilily 
this is ow'ing to the deejmess of’ the ruts on 
roads frequented by carriages; whereby the 
wheels are preserved in their course*, so as to 
prevent the bullocks from d«*viatin<;-. As to the 
distance a hackenj can travel in the course of a 
day, that must depend entirely on the state of 
the road, tin* strength and condition of ^he cat¬ 
tle, the heat of tin; wi?ather, and the w eight t‘i. 

% 

be drawn : under fair circumstances, from four¬ 
teen to sixteen miles inav be eflected ; but the 
latter distance is considered a forced march. 


[ifp the weight of the carriage and its load, that 



drivel must be added: he usually sitting 
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immediately behind the bullocks. When the 
load is vtmivoidably rather too heavy behind, so 
as to cause a tendency to tilting, he sits more 
forward, between the cattle, and even occasion¬ 
ally upon /the yoke itself. It is evident the 
latter position must be extremely oppressive to 
the cattle^; but in /lackeries laden with cotton, 
where thj^ burthen necessarily occupies a great 
spa(!e*, hanging over the rumps of the cattle, 
such a positi(»n is nearly inovital)le. 

The Itachur'ns used in that branch of trade, 
are peculiarly strf>ng, and .invariably drawn by 
at least thrt c bullocks ; though more commonly 
by four. Sometimes buffaloes are used; but 
their pace, is very slow, and they are extremely 
addicteil to lying down in every puddle : their 
imimmse strength is, nevtTtheless, a great in- 
tlncement to employing them, where very heavy 
commodities are to be carried ; but it is found 
eligible, when buHaloos are yoked, to travel 
entirely by night; th(»se animals being by no 
means calculated to bear the solar heat, winch 
oppresses them inconceivably. The native mer¬ 
chants cmnmonly mix erne or two among their 
teams, ^md, not unfrequentljg cause full thirty- 
five" man nd.s, equal to about twenty-four cwt., 
to lie laid <>n one hackert/: but the distance 
travelled under such an immense load, can sel¬ 
dom amount to twelve miles. 

While on the snliject of drivers, tVliieh 1 have 
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purposely made the last amon^ the male ser- 
A'ants, it may be as well to offer a few hints 
regarding European servants, and £nglif.h cattle. 
It might be said, in briefj that neith,<r the one, 
nor the other, is found to answer in pdia. An 
European servant must have nearly as many 
natives to attend him as an officer reejuires; he 
must have a house; and a million of im^jilgences, 
such as nearly abrogate his services, must be 
shewm towards him. Many have been taken to 
India, but the result has generally been, that, 
after saving a little money, or making a tew 
friends, especially by farriery, they have set up 
in some business, and with very little v arning, or 
ceremony, quitted their masters; who, on the 
other hand, were usually far from desiring their 
continuance. I think my own memory would 
furnish sufficient instances to warrant the asser¬ 
tion, that few, if any, of this class, can be ex¬ 
empted from the charge of ingratitude. 

Really, when all things are considered, it must 
be ow ing to excess of vanity, or to some kindred 
folly, that any gentleman would retain an Euro¬ 
pean coachman, or postilion, at full two hundred 
rupees monthly, all items included, 'Wbfn ai^, 
excellent substitute may be found, among the 
many natives who follow those professions, and 
to w'hom a twelfth part of that sum is a little 
fortune. As to an European butler, steward, 
&c., the same objection exists; wjth the addi- 
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tional inconvenience of having not only on extra 
guest at all times, (for his fare will, in every 
respect, equal that of his master,) but a spy in 
livery, who vi-ill hear all the table talk, commer¬ 
cial, iniiital’^, or political, and retail it, together 
with his own opinions and comments, to the 
whole of the native domestics. 

Whenever a lady has carried out an European 
I'emale servant, whether old or young, ugly or 
beautiful, it has usually happened that a speedy 
separation has taken place: many, indeed, have 
deserted from their mistresses while touching at 
Madras. Consequently, nothing but vexation 
anil disappointment are ever to be expected, 
from the attempt to fix such a person in her 
situation afu r arrival in India. No matter what 
bonds, contracts, or agreements, may have 
been entered into: these are all got rid of, by 
the party’s behaving in such a maimer as totally 
precludes the possibility of detention. It may 
pi.-rhaps be urged, that, by reference to a magis¬ 
trate, any unwarrantable conduct might be 
punished; hut, however reasonable such an 
expectation might appear in Britain, it would 
be fountj. totally inapplicable to India. 1 much 
doubt whether any justice would take cognizance 
of such a complaint, unless connected with 
some felonious proceeding, which might war¬ 
rant him in coimnittiug to prison. This may 
appear a stiangp doctrine, and give but an 
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indifferent opinion of the police; whicl^, never¬ 
theless, is superior to our own; it is.far easier, 
for either European or native, to obtain redress 
in Calcutta, than at any of our pub^Hc offices. 
I'he fact is, that the necessity for iipfiolding the 
British character, however niiluh formerly neg¬ 
lected by some persons in power, is no*v so well 
understood, that, nothing short of absoj^iite com¬ 
pulsion would actuate a magistrate to commit 
an European woman, upon a charge of neglect of 
duty, inebriety, insolence, or other such impro¬ 
priety : the litigation of pecuniary points would, 
of course, be referred to the Supreme C'ourt; 
where the cxjiences are at least three times as 
heavy as in the British tribunal, and the prose¬ 
cutor would, in the end, have little to boast in 
regard to gaining his cause; though, possibly, 
he might gratify his resentments at a pr<.;<;ious 
price! 

Ladies embarking for India should seek for 
some female attendant, native of that country, 
wishing to return to her home. Many of these 
women, whose characters will bear ample scru¬ 
tiny, come to England in charge of children, or 
with their mistresses, and would be e^tremclv' 
glad to go back under the joint advantages r)f 
emolument, and protection. An advertismuent 
w’ill bring forward many ajiplicants : and a con¬ 
stant search among the advertisements in the 
various new spapers, will rarely fail to answer the 
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same purpose. As numbers of , this class pro¬ 
mulgate their wishes to return to India, an addi¬ 
tional advantage results from this meeisure ; be¬ 
cause, on irrival in the river, an useful inter- 
j)reter is at .land ; while, perhaps, a trusty and 
able servant is obtained; who, being attached, 
by many Ifttle kindnesses while on board-ship, 
would coiytinue to serve, at least until some other 
might be obtained. 

The female who attends a lady while she is 
dressing, &c., is called an Ayah; pretty nearly 
corresponding with the ‘ lady’s maid’ among us. 
The wages of this servant are by no means settled, 
but may be taken on average at from eight to 
twelve rupees monthly. Some are half-cast 
cliildren; that is, of European fathers and native 
mothers: brought up in families from their in¬ 
fancy. ’fo these, good treatment and kindness 
sliould form a valuable comj>ensation for the 
smallness of wages; and induce some among 
them to remain for numbers of years, faithful 
and affectionate; but such arc by no means 
numerous, when compared tvith the thousands 
who, at a certain age, either quit in search of 
places affording either higher pay, or handsome 
peripusites; or who, if handsome, engage as 
^ house-keepers to single gentlemen! * The 
majority of ayahs are of Portugueze extraction, 
being descended from those heroes who, in 
times of yore, ‘ laid bleeding Asia ptx>strate at 

VOL. r. 
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their feet;* but who now compose the most 
contemptible race to be found on earth; afford¬ 
ing to the natives ample scope for comparison 
between the modem, and the quondam Euro¬ 
pean. These Portugueze are all ‘ good Chris¬ 
tians,* and, in several parts of the country, have 
small church-establishments, where Tthey sup¬ 
port missionaries; but in that humble sU'le 
which strongly represents that abject state of 
Christianity, when the disciples were in a static 
of persecution. 

However much their ancient splendor may 
have been tarnished, yet it cannot be denied, 
that, in religious matters, the sable l*ortugueze 
of Bengal have out-done the British completely. 
They had long ago churches, and have now one 
in Calcutta, built at a great expence by an 
opulent individual, which may at least coinpetite 
with the only English steeple to be seen under 
the presidency of Fort-William. 1'his solitary 
type of English devotion, was built some twenty 
years ago, in an old burying ground, where the 
bones of many w'orthy men, among whom I 
reckon my own grand-father, had lain in peace 
for scores of years; but which, in making ar¬ 
rangements for the new edifice, were torn up, 
and exposed, without much regard to decency. 
It would be diliicult to ponrtray the horror 
expressed in the countenances of many natives, 
who werd witnesses of the disgusting scene: as 
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to their observations, they were indeed pointed ; 
and conveyed their decided detestation of so sa¬ 
crilegious an act. I say sacrilegious, because no 
Mussulman would allow even the remains of his 
most bitter enemy, to be ejected from their last 
asylum! 

Many Fortugueze ayahs affect to be in pos¬ 
session of,genealogies, whereby it should appear 
they are lineally descended from most illustrious 
characters; most of whom would, no doubt, 
be indeed abashed, could they now take a peep 
at their ill-fated and degenerate posterity ! It is 
scarcely to be conceived how much pride is 
retained by women of this class: they are fond 
of adulation, and love the dear word * Signora^* 
even to adoration. To see one of them full 
dressed on Christmas E>ay, is truly diverting; 
their costume being, as nearly as circumstances 
will admit, that of the days of royalty in France, 
with a dash of the antique Vera-cruz : to 
remind them, 1 suppose, of that eclipse which 
a gradual intermixture with the natives, has 
cast upon their once tawny, but now sable, 
countenances. One would think, that the 
humiliating reflections attendant upon such a 
comparison, should prompt them to burn their 
pedigrees, and to avoid whatever could induce 
to retrospection ! But,, no ; the ayah prides 
herself on that remote affinity, to which her 
records give the claim; she retains all \he offen- 

z 2 * 
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sive hauteur of her progenitors; which, being 
grafted upon the most obnoxious qualities of 
the Hindu, or Mussulman, clmractors, makes a 
tout ememble iis ridiculous as it is despicable! 

The Hindostanee «//«/#, (by which 1 mean a 
woman born cither of Mussulman, or of Hindu, 
parents,) is rather rare, unless in ci^es where 
young women have lost their cimls, „and, in a 
manner, become aliens to their own* sects. 
These are said to be far the most valual)le ser¬ 
vants ; much superior to sucli as come under 
the designation of hauudy, (/. e. slav(%) aiid 
which have, tor the most part, been purehased 
in their infancy, from those miserable beings 
who, during times of scarcity, havi* been com- 
pelle<i to sell their oirsj)ring ; tluaeby preserv¬ 
ing the lives of both. 'I’he obligatimi, lu)wevcr, 
docs not hold good, according to the existing 
regulations, undtu* the British g<»vernmi;nt; 
slavery being totally repugnant thereto; tlunigh 
the Mahoniedan law autlK)rizes the purchaser 
of a child, thus obtained, to retain it, and to 
command its services, upon the condition of 
proper food and raiment, until a certain age ; 
when liberation takes place. There js, never¬ 
theless, in this a wide latitude ; it being ex¬ 
tremely didicuit for the slave to substantiate his 
age, which can only be computed according to 
w hat tlie purchaser may choose to assert it U> 
have been when the sale took place: it is 
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obvious, that he may sink many years in that 
particular’. * 

Altliough very few of the Hindostanee 
women, except such as come under the above 
descri[)tion, serve in the capacity of ayahs 
attendant upon ladies, many are employed as 
nurses to children after quitting the breast. In 
such casoi an ayah rarely attends more than one 
child hence, in some families, this class of do¬ 
mestics would be extremely numerous, were it 
not that few children, born of European parents, 
are retained beyond their third, or fourth, year in 
the country. The generality of those remaining, 
ev'cn lor that term, under the care of aya/w, be¬ 
come crafty, proud, and unmannerly ; which has 
occasioned several ladies to engage as few as 
possible of those attendants, and to give their 
little ones in charge to bearers, or other male 
servants; under whose care they are found to be 
less vitiated, and, in general, far more healthy. 
Unless great attention be paid, ayn/ts will initiate 
their young charires in many practices, and espe¬ 
cially in language, such as must require infinite 
assiduity to subdue ; and, after all, may not be 
completely suppressed. Hesides, they are usually 
very slovenly, and offensive in their persons. 

riie Dhye is more generally an attendant upon 
native ladies: many of these are perfect in all 
the. arts of intrigue ; and, while they appear to 
be tottering to their graves, are often* on their 
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way to manage an assignation! The dress of 
these, in most points, corresponds with that of 
the Hindostanee ayah, but their pay is much 
less ; few receiving more than five rupees, and 
the majority serving for four. But, according 
to the old saying, * what they loose in the dance, 
they gain in turning round for what with little 
presents from both parties, and a number of 
domestic perquisites, especially tlie remains 
of victuals, cast-off wearing appare^I, donations 
on certain festivals, overcharges in purchases, 
dustooree on all articles bought by the lady, 
&c. &c. &c., these Oriental ‘ Mother Coles, ’ 
manage to pick up a very good income, and, 
not unfrequently, lend money to their mistresses 
at the moderate rate of one anna, a six¬ 
teenth,) per month, for every rupee advanced. 
This is never done without a pledge, generally 
of silver or gold ornaments, wliich the cun¬ 
ning jades lodge, under various pretexts, with 
some friendly goldsmith, by whom they probably 
were made. 

Such a rate of interest may appear vtsry high, 
but is in general practice where money is lent 
for short dates ; and then under good security. 
It is to be understood, that the money-lending 
business, especially that on hunduck, or ph'dgi;, 
is confined entirely to the Hindus: Mussul¬ 
mans are prohibited by their sacred institutes 
from recefving, though they are not so strictly 
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tied down in respect to paying, interest; in¬ 
deed, owing to the less frugal habits of this sect, 
and their greater indulgence in ostentatious 
display, few of its individuals can be considered 
totally exempt from that heavy fine collected 
by the Hindu shroffs^ and mafuijam^ from 
such inconsiderate persons as have occasion to 
seek their aid. 

It .is, nevertheless, remarkable, that the 
generality of such money-lenders as reside at 
our several cantonments, are extremely liberal 
in their advances to officers, who, wffien much in 
arrears, are often extremely pressed for cash 
to defray their immediate table expences: and 
that, too, even on the most economical plan. 1 
have been repeatedly kept from starving, by 
the accommodation afforded by shroffs ,■ whose 
civility and forbearance form a most striking 
contrast with the punctual, and greedy, claims 
of both the Christian, and the .Jewish, Sbylocks 
of Britain. It must not be denied, that, when 
practicable, they will obtain some kind of secu¬ 
rity for their loans; which is but reasonable: 
but many hundreds of rupees have been furnished 
to me, simply on my acknowledgement, on a 
scrap of paper, barely specifying the sum and 
date, without any form such as could have vali¬ 
dated the claim in case of my demise, or of my 
being prosecuted on the occasion. The truth is, 
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that, where they see no danger, they feel no 
reluctance. 

The generality of attendant upon native 
ladies, hold a regular intercourse with some 
one of the above class, bv whom all dilliculties 
resulting from irregular receipts of pay are 
removed. This is wonderfully facilitated by 
the circumstance of being related to soipe young 
khedmutsar in inast<'r’s service.. Of this, kind 
of family compact I have already spoken ; there¬ 
fore it is not necessary to enter into details at 
this moment: my readers will tbrm a just 
opinion of the situation in which a gentleman 
is placed, when parties are formed, both before 
and behind the purdah^ (curtain,) to watch his 
motions, and to carry on the gr<^'lt work of 
deception. In this, 1 speak feelingly, having, 
like hundreds of others, many of whom ap¬ 
peared studious to perpetuate their misfortune, 
been the dupe of such coalitions; from which 
it is, indec'd, very diflicult to escape. 'Jhe 
attachment of many European gentlemen to 
their native mistresses, is not to be descril)ed ! 
An infatuation, beyond all comparison, often 
prevails, causing every confidence, of whatever 
description, to be reposed in the sable queen 
of the haram ! I do not mf*an to say that the 
above deceptions are universal; for 1 could 
adduce instances, wherein native women have 
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conducted themselves invariably in the most 
decorous manner, and evinced the utmost fide¬ 
lity, in every particular, to their keepers ; some 
have absolutely sacrificed property to no incon¬ 
siderable amount, and given up every pretension 
to cant; that is, to admission among those of 
the same se(!t, or faith, braving the most bitter 
taunts, and the reproaches of their friends and 
relatiyes. 

INtc it mav not be out of the wav to notice 

• •/ 

that strange medhw of religion, and of interest, 
some may say of love, which is observable in 
the conduct of the native women, either residing 
under the protection of Europeans, or coming 
uiidtu* the ordinary description of kusbecn, (i. e. 
prostitutes). Their rigid adherence to, or, at 
least, their superficial observance of, whatever 
rclatt's to the purification of their persons, after 
cfuitaet, is adinira!>le ! Jt is not uncommon, 
among those professing immense purity, both 
of body, ami of soul, to get up several times 
<luriug tile nisiht, for the purpose of ablution. 
However ridiculous such a practice may appear, 
vet we cannot rtd'use to bestow some commen¬ 
dation on so strict aii etiquette: lamenting, at 
the Same time, that so inueh perseverance should 
be thrown away. Must it not strike every 
person, as being highly curious,, that a woman 
should make uo scruple of cohabiting with a 
man, whose very touch, indeed, ius entrance 
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within a certain area, or even treading on that 
carpet whereon she were eating, should pollute 
the whole of the viands, and occasion their 
being thrown to the dogs, or given to some ma~ 
imnni/, or other equally debased character ? It 
really becomes a ver}"^ serious question, I believe 
hitherto overlooked, under what plea a woman 
can allow her child, born under such a connec¬ 
tion, to participate in her meals ? But, reason 
is one thing, and maternal affection another! 
Still, though it may require no great sophistry 
for a woman to find an apology for such a decid¬ 
ed inconsistency, it seems unaccountable how 
she is suffered to escape that vigilance, with 
which the priesthood, and others of her sect, 
watch her every act. I can ascribe it only to a 
certain deference, which has habitually sprung 
up in favor of all relating to Europeans, and 
regarding their domestic concerns. This, doubt¬ 
less, saves many from those punishments, ordi¬ 
narily attendant upon the most trifling derelic¬ 
tion of religious or civil ordinances. 

The following description of the private lives 
and customs of those native women that are 
secluded from the public eye, w'as furnished to 
me by a friend, whose extensive researches have 
rendered him conspicuous as a Member of the 
Asiatic Society. I give it in his own words as 
a faithful detail, which cannot fail to prove in¬ 
teresting. 
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* The very confined knowledge which Euro¬ 
peans have of the domestic manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of the Company’s territories, 
and of their ally the Nabob Vizier, arising prin¬ 
cipally from the total want of familiar inter¬ 
course with the natives, and a consequent igno¬ 
rance of the language, is a circumstance which, 
by the inquisitive European traveller, ■^vould 
scarcely be credited. I'here are few countries 
in which a year’s residence vrould not give a 
more intimate knowledge of the language and 
manners of the inhabitants, than is generally to 
be acqjiired during a whole life spent in India; 
particidarly in Bengal and the eastern provinces. 
Europeans ha\e little connection with the na¬ 
tives, of either religion; except what relates to 
business of a public, or of a private, nature : 
and, though acquaintances, which originate 
from such intercourse, may continue after the 
causes which gave rise to them have ceased, yet 

seldv>m or never do thev extend to domestic 

«/ 

communicuiion. A native will attend rather in 
a ceremonious way at a nautch,* or other exhi¬ 
bition givtm by an European ; but no Hindu, 
and very few Mussulmans, would eat in an Eu¬ 
ropean’s house; at least at his table. The native 
will, in his turn, inviu; his English friend to a 
nautcht to an exhibition oi ^\ iid beasts, and so 


Or public dunce, generally performed hired women. 
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forth ; and sometimes an entertainment may be 
given, (of which, however, the master rarely 
partakes,) while his conduct and behaviour on 
such occasions can afford but a slight insight 
into the domestic manners of the people when 
free from that constraint, which the eye of a 
stranger, who is generally treated, if not con¬ 
sidered as a superior, throws upon all their 
actions. 

‘ With the native women, of any rank in so¬ 
ciety, the European has not the most distant 
communication. It will be observed, therefore, 
how impossible it is for an European to speak 
from his own personal knowledge of the familiar 
manners of the native of Ilindostan. The fol¬ 
lowing sketch is collected from the various 
accounts received from sensible and respectable 
people of different ranks in society. It will 
probably correct some prejudices respecting the 
fair sex in Eastern countries, or at least afl'ord 
some reasonable explanation of the manner in 
which they are treated. Their confinement is 
in general solelv ascribed to the iealonsv of the 
husband, and to the number of wives allowed 
to one man, to which the voluptuousness of a 
warm climate is supposed to conduce. But,' in 
speaking themselves of the ctmfinement of their 
women, they offer the following reasons for the 
custom, viz. the variety of tribes, and intermix¬ 
ture of strange people; the instability of their 
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government, and consequent confusion in the 
country, 'requiring that their families should be 
placed in secure places; the tyranny of their 
former rulers and their favorites, with w'hom it 
was no unusual occurrence to seize by force the 
wives of others; and, lastly, because a passage 
in the Koran * seems to recommend a reserved 
deportment in women. It says, ‘ You shall not 
shew your zcemit f to any one except your hus¬ 
band, your own father, or your husband’s ; (the 
present custom in Bengal precludes him;) your 
own son, or your husband’s son ; or your bro¬ 
ther, or his son, or your sister’s son ; or your 
own female servants, being of your own faith; 
or your male servants of the following descrip¬ 
tion : such as old men, eunuchs, debilitated 
men, or fools, who think of nothiiig but eating, 
or little children, unto such are you allowed to 
shew your zcmul^.' Such exceptions from so 
sacred an authority, which leaves little but the 
fingers and toes for general inspection, would 
seem to render the seclusion of a JMussulinan 
lady a matter of necessity, not choice. 

‘ Neither the husbands, nor the wives, will, 


♦ Tlie Institutes of Mahomed, liehl in the same estima¬ 
tion ns our Bible. 

t y.cemit, literally oniamenlrd, means sujch parts as are 
usually < overt*d; sueh as the breast, from the knee to the 
ancle, from the wrist upwards, the hand, sh<$ulders, &.c. 
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by any means, allow jealousy to be the cause; 
for they say, ‘ Were a woman viciously ihclined, 
even encircled by walls of iron, she would, by 
some contrivance or other, find means for accom¬ 
plishing her purpose. It is not, ’ say they, 
‘ against such their precautions are aimed : it is, 
that the minds of those who are really pure may 
not be contaminated through the force of bad 
example; and, that w'omcn, being naturally 
weak, and easily led astrajs as may be inferred 
from the story of poor Eve, it becomes the duty 
of the husbands to guard them from the flowery 
paths of temptation.* Such, indeed, is the 
force of edtication, that a lady of Hindostan, of 
decent parentage, would rather suft'er death than 
exposure to public view. In imprecating the 
greatest evils on the head of an enemy, a female 
could not conceive anv term so severe as those 
w’hich conveyed a wish that the veil of conceal¬ 
ment might be rent asunder. However, not¬ 
withstanding the seclusion of the ladies is so 
much talked of, and deemed so harsh, it will, 
probably, on investigation, be found, that the 
prohibition extends only to such as coujd have 
but a slight intercourse with them, even if the 
full influence of social communication obtained. 
Their rules respecting muhrem and tia rnnhrem, 
W'ords implying forbidt/m and not forbidden, are, 
in their principle, simple enough, viz. * That a 
woman may be seen by any man whose relation- 
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ship to her precludes marriagethough custom 
has estaljlished many deviations from this rule ; 
all which seem to have arisen, not from jealousy, 
but from a mistaken sense of modesty. 

‘ In the upper provinces, all the brothers visit 
each other’s wives without distinction; but, in 
Bengal, only those junior to the husband. In¬ 
deed, in Bengal^ the distinctions of muhremy 
and va muhrem, are so whimsical, and amount 
to such a mixture of Hindu superstition and 
Mahomedan prejudice, as would render de¬ 
tailed account of them disgusting to the reader. 
I shall therefore comprize what I have to say on 
the subject in as few words as possible. 

‘ A’wife, even in Bengal, may enjoy the soci¬ 
ety of all her own male relations. In this light 
arc considered chcllas, children brought up in the 
family, and the relations of the nurse ; the nurse 
being considered as standing in the same rela¬ 
tionship as the natural parents; and often, among 
the great in the upi)er provinces, where two 
females are soIicit(>us to form an intimate con¬ 
nection, it is accomplished, as completely as 
marriage could do it, by obtaining a female of 
one family to suckle a child belonging to the 
other. Male friends, of the respectable class, 
though n<n’er permitted to see each other’s 'wives, 
make enquiries after the ladies’ healths, send 
and receive ctimpliments, and are sometimes 
permitted (with the precaution of fhe curtain) 
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to free and unrestrained conversation. It may 
be seen from tlie above, that the circle .of a lady’s 
male acquaintance maybe much more extensive 
than Europeans would in general suppose ; for, 
taking advantage of the spirit of the regulations,' 
and waving the more preposterous, half a dozen 
sisters might enjoy the society of a number of 
men, little less liinittcd than ‘falls to the lot of 
most ladies of the middle ranks in colder cli¬ 
mates ; and it must be remembered, that, what 
is said here generally applies to the middle ranks, 
including the lesser Ameers. 

‘ In the upper provinces, the ladies and gentle¬ 
men, at least among the She€aus,"\^ generally eat 
together ; but in Bengal this is not the case; 
there the wife does not even presume to eat in 
the husband’s presence, and never partak('s of 
any of his amusements. In the upper provinces 
the social qualities are better understood ; for 
w'hen the company consists of persons admis¬ 
sible into the zenanah, they all go in ; the men 
and women dine together, and, in general, sit on 
opposite sides. The ladies, like ours, indulge in 
tiffings, (slight re])asts,) it being delicate to cat 
but little before company. 

‘ When there is an assemblage of fair visrtors. 


• Ameers are persons high in offi te, or of illustrious fami¬ 
lies. This title is also bestowed on military comtnandeni. 
t A particu*iar cast, or sect. 
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the hui&aiid seldom enters the zenaftahy that h^’ 
may not disturb their amusements, which, when 
unoljBerved by men, take n free range. The wife 
never mentions her husband by name. This 
Inspect, as it is termed, is reciprocal. Indeed, 
people in general avoid addressing each other 
by name, substituting some title; as * your lady-*j 
ship;’ or by llie name of a favorite child, as 
‘ W'illiain’s mother i* or by a periphrasis. It is 
so strictly observed by some wives, that they 
n ould not mention an indifferent matter by the 
same name as their husband is called by. 
should, for instance, the husbdtld’s name be 
‘ I ear, * the wife would say, ‘ I am sixteen 
twelvemonths old,* rather than sixteen ‘ years.* 
However, this excessive nicety will only be 
Ibiind among villagers. 

^ Some ladies pride themselves much in the arts 
of needle-work and cookery ; excellence in the 
former being deemed a good criterion to form a 
judgment of a lady*s education; a wife, there¬ 
fore, who did not take upon herself the whole 
internal management of the household, would 
he held in great disrepute. They are, in general, 
allowed u certain sum yearly for deaths, and all 
t xpeiices of the house within doors, from which, 
by good management, they often save consider* 
able sums of money, and, in times of distress, 
when the inconsiderate husband thinks his all is 

2 a 
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gone, often does his wife relieve his distresses 
ftmn her little treasury. 

* In addition to the established allowance, there 
are other fixed sums appropriated. In their 
holidays, which frequently occur, dinner is al¬ 
ways dressed within the zenana/i, except upon 
occasions of great feasts and entertainments, 
when, of course, the arrangement must be 
made bv men. When onlv a few frientls arc 

V 

expected, the wife, being inlbrmed of their 
number and rank, issues her orders accordingly, 
through her female attendants, to the male st r- 
vantsofthe hbfhse. The education oftlie daugh¬ 
ters, and sons also, whilst young, is entirely 
entrusted to the mother. .Should r)ne <jf the 
former ibrget those l(?ssons of chastitv, and of 
correctness of heliaviour, vvhicli it is her 
mother’s constant solicitude to iin}»ress on her 
mind; nay, should her conduct twen be such as 
to create suspicion; immediate death from the 
hand of the parent would he the conscrjuencc. 
I am speaking here of rather the higher or¬ 
ders ; for people in the middle ranks of life 
are more restrained iii their conduct, mun* 
within the reach of the law, and, besides, the 
point of honor which acts with such force* 
in high-minded families, loses its impetus with 
them.—Such is the influence tlie women pos¬ 
sess in Hindostun, that, whencvc^r Soonecs aiul 
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and Sheeaus* intermarry, (a circumstance tto$ 
unusual,) die children are always instructed in 
the tenets of the mother* and often their first 
prattle consists in a ridicule of their father^s ikith* 
‘ At all marriages, (the ceremonies of which 
will be hereafter detailed,) or on the occurrence 
of much-Avished-for events, such as the return 
of a son safely from the wars, the recovery of a 
lost child, &c., or when a lady wishes to be 
enrolled among the naik zuns^ or pure mairoti»i a 
feast is given in honor of Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet, which is termed kundooree, a 
word implying off-falls .—Ko woman can partake 
of this feast, unless she be of the purest morals; 
and it is generally imagined, that an impure 
person, even tasting the sacred food prepared 
on that occjAsion, would surely die. The lady 
w ho gives the feast, performs menial ollicea to 
tile guests, such as w^ashing their feet, &c. The 
victuals served up, consists of such articles as 
Fatima is supposed to have preferred, viz.'rice, 
ghee, sugar, pulse, and vegetables. A share is 
sent to the men ; but not of that set apart for 
the offering; of which the pure matrons may 
alone partake. To be considered as such, a 
woinar? must have regularly kept all the^annual 
feasts, and be married; or, if a virgin, ahc 
must then at least disclaim all intentions of 


* Twt» different sects of the Mahomedan religion. 
9 A ? 
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changing her condition. No woman contracted 
ift marriage only for a time, such as%e moofa* 
of the Sheeaust and the nekaw* of the Soottees, 
can be admitted. The word ne/can', among the 
vulgar, implies, but improperly, the secondilrv 
kind of marriage. No woman, who has mar¬ 
ried a second time, though she may not hav<; 
conversed with the first husband, can partake of 
the kutidooree. I 

* The females arc seldom married ladbre tin- 
age of fifteen. (1 wish it to be understood, 
when I speak indefinitely of the Mussulmans, 
that 1 allude to those of the upper provinces : 
for the manners of the Bengal Mussuiinan par¬ 
take so much of the Hindu, as to leave but fi'u 
traces of their original chara< ter perceptibh ). 
An earlier period is frequently fixed on, where 
purposes of interest a<jd policy may he answered. 
Old maids, at least among the great, are not at 
all uncommon ; caused by a kind of false pride, 
or 1 know not what to term it, of the parents, 
who cannot bear that their daughters’ nakedness 
should be know'u to any one. Nadir Shah, it 
is said, either from a prejudice of this nature, 
or more probably from a jealousy of too highly 
honoriij^g any of his subjects, destroyed'all his 
female children, .which were extremelv niune- 


* A loose state of irregular matrimony, sanctioned by tin- 
Alahontedtln iuw. 
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rous, immediately on their birth, except one j 
who was concealed from him till she'had at¬ 
tained her thirteenth year. It was then con¬ 
trived that she should be brought into'his pre¬ 
sence. She is said to have been all that was 
beautiful in nature ! She flew to his embrace, 
which he fondly returned, ignorant that he 
clasped his own daughter. But, when this de¬ 
voted child addressed him as her father, the Imrd- 
cned monster seized the innocent victim by the 
legs, and kept her head immersed in a fountain 
till she expired ! Such an account, even of the 
iinfceliiig Nadir Shah, is scarcely to be credited; 
htit the story may shew the name he has left 
btihind him in Hindostan. 

‘ I'he late vizier, Asoph ul Dowlah, left about 
thirty sistera unmarried ; not that 1 believe his 
delicacy would have suffeied from any such fas¬ 
tidious notions as above alluded to ; their celi¬ 
bacy w as owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable matches for w'omen of their rank; which, 
in the present state of the country, must be 
almost impracticable. 

‘ Readii,jg and writing are not usual accom¬ 
plishments w’ith the ladies of Hindostan. Among 
the great, there arc, how'ever, some who read 
such books as the Koran, &c. and some few 
who write ; but of all delightful intercourse by 
letter they are entirely debarred ; it being deem¬ 
ed indecent even for a w ife directly tb address 
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ker husband ; therefore, whether she emph^y an 
amanuensis to pen a letter, or be capal>le of tran- 
scH'ibing it herself, it must be written as from a 
third person such as a son, or near relation. 

* Among the better order, about ten in* a 
hundred can read the Koran; but it must not 
be understood by reading, that they thence 
comprehend one single word of it; that bofjk 
being to them, what our Jiible, in a Latin version, 
must formerly have been to our common people. 
The mode of passing their time, though appa¬ 
rently not -affording all that variety which an 
European 1-ady enjoys, is not devoi<l of amuse¬ 
ment. They generally rise, or should do so, 
at day-break ; that they may havt- time to purify 
themselves bet'orti the rising of the sun, at 
which time the first prayer is rep< iited. — After 
prayers, the important business at the toilette 
commences, in which, as is usual among hulies, 
two or three hours, at least, arc jm^ilahltf spent. 
The missee is applied to the teeth, and sweet- 
smelling oils, &c. to the body; while their 
flowing ringlets, (those nets which entangle 
unhappy lovers, and which their poets are so 
fond of describing,) are now nicely adjusted. 
In short, the toilette is become with them a 
perfect art, and much of a young lady’s time is 
engrossed in attending to instructions on this 
head. After the toilette, comes the breakfast; 
which does not, like ours, consist of fixed arti- 
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cl(^, but paries agreeably to the taste of the 
parties, and to the management of the mistress. 
It will not appear unnecessary to observe, that 
they never use knives or spoons; and, indeed> 
they seem to think that we lose much 6f the 
relish of the food by the artificial aids we employ 
on such occasions. 

‘ After breakfast, and having issued the neces¬ 
sary orders for dinner, the lady of the house, 
attended by her daughters and slave-girls, sits 
tlowri to ncedle-work; an excellence on tvhich, 
as well as all kinds of embroidery, they greatly 
pride thoinselves. Among the middle ranks, 
such as can write, often employ themselves in 
c opying the Koran, which, when compleated, 
is either sold for, or given to, some poor person, 
to be converted into property more needful to 
him. 

‘ The sound of the chcr/ty, or spinning wheel, 
is always considered indicative of poverty, and 
is thendbre seldom heard in the houses of the 
great; but women of a middling class, often 
spin large quantities of cotton-wool into fine 
threat!, intended to be wove into mulmuls, &c. 
for tl^eir own apparel. ' The coarser skeans 
being allotted to their hamuh’cs, or female slaves. 

‘ Between twelve and one they generally 
dine, every person washing the face and hands 
before the company sits down at table, or rather 
table-c/o</t ,* which is spread on the ground, and 

N 
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ardUnd which all the party arrange themselves : 
except it be among the Bengal Mussulmans, or 
among such as have adopted the Hindu man¬ 
ners, by whom a wife is not permitted to .eat 
in the presence of her husband. I'his meal 
generally consists of boiled rice, or of wheaten 
calces, stewed or curried vegetables. Cnrrv' is 
made of fowls, kid, and goats’ flesh. Beef is 
seldom sought after, except in cities; and 
mutton is by most considered as an inflating, 
unwholesome food. The head, heart, lights, 
feet, &c. of animals, are rejected. The din¬ 
ner is usually divided into as many shares as 
the company consists ;pf, and brought in that 
way from the cook-room^; except on great occa¬ 
sions, when the servant serves it out. I'hev 
have no change of plates until the sweetmeats 
are brought in. Tooth-picks, and the wash-hand 
bason, are presented to each, except there .shoidd 
be a large company ; in that case, they perform 
the ablution apart. 

* They have not the custom of any particular 
person saying grace before or after meals ; each 
repeating in a low voice the name of God. Af¬ 
ter meals, thank.s arc‘returned by the male^part, 
but not by the female : a curious diJitinclion ! 
the reason for which, my Mussulman narrator 
ungailantly alleges to spring fr(»m the nature of 
woman in general. Immediately after dinner, 
the parties retire to take their afternoon-nap; on 
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arising frjpm which the toilette again engages the 
ladies' attention. Disengaged from it, they walk 
round their gardens, (which are enclosed,) to 
enjoy the evening air. After sun-set, when the 
'evening prayers are over, the relations and 
friends visit each other ; and this is the hour in 
which the husband withdraws himself from 
general intrusion, and retires to the zehanah. 
Mere, surrounded by his wife and children, he 
enjoys the pleasing converse of the one, and 
the innocent diversions of the other. The 
young folks of both sexes play at blindman's 
huff\ and such-like sports, which are generally 
succeeded by the proposing of enigmas, the 
narration of enchanting tales, unpremeditated 
rhymes, and other various, and not unuseful, 
exhibitions of wit. In such disports, great 
part of the night glides away unnoticed, as the 
female visitors do not return home till the next 
morning. Games are not much encouraged 
among them. Paicfiers, a game in high vpgue 
among the ladies, is, 1 believe, the only one 
allowed. I'he word means twenty-five. The 
game ip played with coieries, which answer for 
dice: 

It is a well-known circumstance, that no 
Mussulman, or Mussulinanee, ever thinks of 
dancing for the pleasure of the thing. The 
mcem.sse«, (a set of uomen whose province it 
is,) are called in on particular occasions; but. 
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among people of high rank, it is iisuah to have 
a number of slave-girls, termed gaeet, night 
music and dancing, who are always ready to 
amuse the family. 

‘ Europeans may, on such a subject, be surpriz¬ 
ed with the singular sound of ‘ thevife* so often 
repeated, so impressed as they generally arc 
with the idea of a Mussulman and his seraglio of 
‘ wioes. * However, it will be found, by such as 
will take the trouble of investigation, that those 
travellers, whose i-elations have given rise to 
such erroneous ideas, have deceived themselves, 
by mistaking individual instances for general 
traits; thus holding up the picture of one man 
as the exact portraiture of a nation. We are not 
to suppose, that it is common for men to avail 
themselves of the example of their prophet, or 
the option he has allowed to others of having 
fmr wives. In fact, not one man in twenty, of 
the class now under consideration, has more 
than one wife, nor one in five hundred more 
than two. Even the permission given by Ma¬ 
homed is not free from restriction ; lor his 
words are, ‘ Marry, O ye people, whogisoever 
pleases you among women, even to two, three, * 
or four: but, if ye apprehend that ye cannot do 
them justice, be content with one.’ This con¬ 
siderate advice of the prophet, however, would 


• Probably from gownah, (i. e. to sing). 
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probabij^ carry but small wpight, if there did not 
exist other obstacles, not so easily surmounted ; 
for it frequently forms a clause in the q^jhalla^* 
(or cabouleat,) in a marriage cqntract, that the 
* husband shall not take a second wife: besides, 
no parent, possessed of a proper regard for his 
child, would willingly place her in that deg:raded 
situation a second wife is always considered to 
be ; and subjected, as she is, to the entire con¬ 
trol of the first; who, it may be supposed, must, 
from various motives, in general prove a harsh 
and unpleasant mistress. Neither ought we to 
be led away by the idea that any influence of the 
husbands will prevent such consequences; for 
the wives of Hindostan, however problematical 
it may sound, will be fo\uKl to have, in reality, 
t'vcn more povv<T than those of Europe. It is 
trvM', a husband is allo.ved by law the privil^e 
of divorcing his wife whenever displeased wdth 
her conduct; and this, on the first glance, ap¬ 
pears to leave no alternative but implicit obedi¬ 
ence in the woman : but it will be found other¬ 
wise, in fact; for the relations of the bride take 
care, in the marriage-settlement, that the niahir, 
or marriag6-portion, payable in case of separa- 
tidii, shall be fixed at an amount far exceeding 
the circumstances of the husband to pay; which, 
of course, proves an cfl'ectual check to a divorce- 


♦ Agreement and settlement 
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ment.' In addition to this, general opinion^trongly 
opposes a separation, though not a second mar* 
riage, where there exists'no sufficient cause to 
justify the step; such as barrenness, chronic 
disease, &c., in the woman. 

* Wherever there are two or more wives, an 
equal distribution of favors is rigidly insisted on, 
(unless the secondary one happens to be of in¬ 
ferior rank ;) yet, let it not be inferred that any 
lady could be so lost to delicacy as to urge her 

claims in direct terms. The sex have always 

% 

the command of general signs, whereby to inti¬ 
mate their expectations in the most delicate 
manner. But, though jealous of her rights, a 
wife of rank and education would, during the 
whole period of her existence, deem it highly 
indelicate to neglect, in the most secluded mo¬ 
ments, a modest reluctance to comply with the 
solicitations of her husband. 

* Among the slave-girls, there are always two 
or three w'ho are considered as the handmaids of 
the husband, and with wdiom, even by their reli¬ 
gion, an intercourse is permitted : however, this 
must be conducted in a concealed manner.^ They» 
too, aping the manners of their mistresses, are 
not always at the command of their master; and 
1 have been assured, by men of eminence and 
affluence among them, that, even in the midst of 
plenty,, they have suffered all the tantalization of 
want. 
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‘ It isWicl, that Soojah Dowiah, whenever he 
paid a visit to any other lady, always imposed on 
himself a fine of two thousand rupees,, which 
he sent to his wife. The prophet himself had 
only five wives, one of whom he preferred 
to all the rest; yet, though much inclined, he 
durst not visit her oftener than the others ; two 
of whom, however, he ventured to divorce, that 
the period of his enjoyment might more quickly 
revolve. 

‘ A wife may, in certain cases, insist on a 
divorce, such as inefficacy in the husband. See. 
under which circumstances she receives the 
marriage-portion. It must be remarked, that, 
although the ma/iir is always fixed in thfe mar¬ 
riage articles, yet that there does not exist any 
method of settling it on the wife independently, 
as among us ; therefore, this settlement consists 
only of terms, except in cases of divorce. The 
word rnahir means, literally, the price paid for 
anv thing. 

‘ A w ife never brings a dowry to her husband, 
except her plcaitiful stock may be so considered, 
such as oloaths, jewels, &c., which her parents 
send with her, sometimes to so great an extent, 
as to preclude fur years the necessity of any sup¬ 
ply frouj the husband. 

‘ When a divorce occurs, even on tlie demand 
of the wifi:, the husband is obliged to support 
her as long as atjy possibility remaihs of her af- 
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fording nourishment to his offspring; and, should 
she then be pregnant, the allowance 4nust be 
continued to her, agreeably to her rank in life, 
until the period of her delivery, when the child 
is taken from her; unh^ss she chooses to support 
it at her own expence, and is. allowed to do so 
by the father. 

‘ Should a man catch his wife in the act of 
adultery, and revenge himself by the death of 
both parties, the \^homedan law' would acquit 
him of murder; but, should he take the lile of 
only one of the offenders, they would sentence 
him to death^. The laws.of the Koran, relative 
to trials for adultery, one would almost think 
were framed w’ith the sole view of prohibiting 
such suits ; for, w'hereas, in common cases, two 
respectable male witnesses are deemed compe¬ 
tent to establish a fact; in cas«'s of*adulterv, four 
male witnesses must he produced. The testi¬ 
mony of a thousand women w'oiihlhe of no avail, 
and that of the men must be ch'ar and <Mrcum- 
stantial. The smallest disagreement would in¬ 
validate the depositions of the whole. In sliort, 
such are the difficulties, or ratlier imp<v<sihili- 
ties, the law throws in the way of suhVtantiatmg 
the chaige, that causes on the score of adultery, 
or of fornication, are seldom heard of. 

* They seem not to have distinguished these 
MtoiCrimes by different appellations, though the 
j,^nishment*is different. For the firet, the cri- 
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minal is stoned to death ; for the second, a hun-» 
red lashes are>deemed an adequate punishment. 
So the award to a married man and unmarried 
woman, convicted of zinnah, (a general term 
for unlawful co-habitation,) would be death to 
the man, and flagellation to the woman. Such 
is the law ; but custom has left the injured par¬ 
ties to pursue private measures of revenge, in 
which the courts never interfere. 

‘ Mutual intercourse among female friends and 
relations is kept up by visits; for which, how¬ 
ever, previous permission from the husbands 
must be obtained, except when the wife intends 
a visit to her parents. In such a case, she inti- 
i/uites her intention; and, though he may dis¬ 
suade, he has not the power to restrain. When 
first ijiformed of this privilege, so contrary to 
received o|)iuion, it excited my surprize, which 
1 evinced by minute enquiry. The following is^ 
the answer I received from a person of rank and 
character; ‘ A wife ’ (said he) ‘ is not a slave 
to a husband. He is her guardian, it is true ^ 
and, when she pursues a path that would lead tO' 
disgrace, it is his duty to control her, on common 
ticcasions, 1>^ advice: should that prove ineftec- 
tuul^hcr relations arc informed of her refractori- 
lu'ss, and thev lend tlicir aid. If still untractable, 
she may be confined to her room. He, may ab¬ 
stain from lu>r bed; but where is the Mussul¬ 
man of charaeter that would lift his Inhid to the 
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wife of his bos^m ? . Is he devoid of all regard to 
his own honor, that he should treat t{ie mothef 
of his children with disgrace ? or has he become 
regardless of the good opinion of his brethren ? 
or could he, for a moment, forget that her rela¬ 
tions, to a man. Would start forward to resent an 
insult offered to their family ? No man ’ (con¬ 
tinued he) ‘ can, with impunity, oppose that 
general opinion which has for its foundation both 
propriety and justice. A wife must, therefore, 
be permitted to visit her parents whenever she is 
inclined to do so.’ 

‘ It must appear curious, however, that custom 
has made it indecent for her to return, without 
an invitation from her husband ! This may pro¬ 
duce considerable effect, when a mutual regard, 
or children, attach them to each other; but, 
while the lady continues young, if she be any 
way coquetish, and takes a pleasure, as is some¬ 
times the case, to teaze her husband, she will, 
under various pretexts, continue obdurate for 
months, until his patience, and his ample stock 
of promises of future kimlness, are expended. 
In short, the Hindostanee ladi(;s are po.ssessed of 
a thousand arts whereby to secure tht;ir influence, 
and to domineer over the lords of the creatidn. 

‘ In the absence of her husband, a wili;, though 
%he may receive, pays no visits. When the 
women travel, or move from one house to ano¬ 
ther, they arc concealed with all tlic precaution 
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genorally attributed to an Eastern journey; their 
])alanquin.s arc carefully shut up, and attended, 
whcMi the rank of the person demands it, by 
pfiiards comj)osed of eunuchs, and sometimes 
by armed women, who are called, from their 
countries, 'roorknees, Zillmaknees, Oorda-Big- 
ne('s, &c. This jealous care, however, is not 
taken bv all classes. The Rohillas, for instance, 

• a 

an* less scrupulous: among themselves, their 
women travel unveiled, and without ceremony. 
Indeed, among the northern nations, we can 
trace but little of that guarded precaution^so 
conspicuous in the cities of Hindostan. 

“ No ceremony is observed at the naming of a 
child, riie j>arents choose a name, which habit 
soon confirms. The great are credulous, and 
often call in an astrologer, who is mostly a 
Brainin, to cast the child’s nativity, and to fix 
f*n. or to approve of, a name; but this is not 
usual, nor is feasting, nor merry-making, as at 
our christenings. 

‘ A son is at no age debarred from freely 
entering the zcnanuli, though it diay contain 
numbers of ^^unnen not at all related to him; 
and.^shoiiJUl the encreased bulk of any of the 
slave-girls shew symptoms of his attention, it 
will hardly be deemed a crime in either party, 
llowe\ er, as the parents are solicitiius to pre¬ 
vent such an intercourse, they rarely fail to 
voi,. I. B 
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provide the young gentleman with a wife, so 
early as circumstances will admit. Should this 
be delayed, a slave-girl would be allowed him, but 
the intercourse must proceed in such a manner, 
as if the parents were ignorant of tlu: affair ; the 
progeny from this connection would In.: received 
into the family on erpial terms with those born 
in wedlock ; being once acknowli'dgcd, tiny are 
entitled to every privilegt' of inln ritancc. I’rimo- 
geniture, among the Mahonn'dans, gives no 
superior claims to their real, or j)eisonal pro¬ 
perty: the division of the estate is easy, tor a 
son gets double the share of a ilaughter. 

‘ The evidence of women of rank is taken by 
male relations, or by women properly authorized 
by the Cazee* for that purpose; but I'emale testi¬ 
mony is inadmissible in cases of life and death. 
A woman of rank never suffers public punish¬ 
ment, for the parents <ir husbands, to prevent 
her d’'sgra<‘e, would themselves cause her death; 
the only kind of punishment, -indeed, that a 
woman of this description seems liable to un¬ 
dergo. 

‘ When they are indisposed, »pplk?ation is 
made to the doctor; who, upon ^i piiring into 
the symtoms, and examining certain quackish 
to/iCfts, prescribes accordingly; but, if the dis- 


, * Cazee is a or justic-e. 
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order be obstinate, the doctor is permitted to 
ii^ipproach the purdah., c. curtain, or screen,) 
and to put his haftd through a small aperture, 
purposely made, in order to feel the patient’s 
pulse. The lady’s hand or arm is never exposed 
to view, at least not to any male ; on this occa¬ 
sion, the doctor’s hand is guided to the pulse 
by a female attendant. 

‘ ^Vido^vs seldom take a second husband, 
though allowed to do so. Young widows are 
s(unetimcs married to the husband’s brother, but 
even this is not frequent. Women of rank some¬ 
times suckle their own cliildren. In the choice 
of a wet-nurse, they arc extremely particular, 
as all her famil}^ are by that means considered in 
the light ol‘relations; a custom so far adhered to, 
as to preclude the possibility of intermarriage 
between the child thus suckled, and the chil¬ 
dren of its nurse. 

‘ Women in India never go to public baths. 
Kach house in general is furnished with hot and 
cold baths. Where the former cannot be afforded, 
a boiler is always in readiness. Bathing is 
commanded ^as a necessary purification after 
lno^|^of tiie common occurrences of life. So 
much so, that married ladies, under certain 
circumstances, are obliged to perform the ablu¬ 
tion even in the middle of the night; and, as in 
these ceremonies, if the parties are at all par- 

‘2 B 2 
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ticular, it requires the hair to he wet, it afTonU 
occasion the next moriiiin^ for tluir female 
friends to exercise their wit on the occasion. ' 

‘ The dresses of the sinj,do, and of tin; married, 
ladies, difl’er but little. Tln^ former never wear 
ornaments at the nose, un;yeeas, or sii|)[)orti‘rs 
to the breast, no blar/x ointment* to fill up the 
interstices of the teeth, nor antimony to tin* eye¬ 
lids. It has been erron(!<)usly supposed, that 
a turban was peculiar to a spinster, from the 
similarity of the words chcerna ainl clieera; 
the latter meanintf a colored turban, n Inch 
would be disgraceful for any modest woman to 
wear. The word chcerna has a vt'ry dilferent 
etymology, which will be siiHicicntly evident to 
any one acquainted with the lliinhistanee.'l’ 

‘ 1'he present fashionalile <lress of otir fair 
country-women, having had for its object the 
imitation of the llindostanee, might be sup¬ 
posed to preclude the necessity of a particular 
description, did not the same inconstancy equally 
pervade their taste. Within these tew years, 
the shoes with the long-tnrned-up tops have 
been introduced and abolished, in^coi»se(iuence 
(as the story goes,) of a lady in As<»j.b ud J>.ou- 
lah’s haram being thrown down by the entangle¬ 
ment of the string of a kite round the ciirvature 


* TJw missrt', bcftin* 
t 'i'hi-h i/vicH ol’iinuU-mv. 
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of her shop. The 7?7tw<, or larjre ring, worn at 
the nose, is also going out of fashion : indeed, 
''onsidering the inconvenience that must have 
h(*en (xpericnced from this ornament, it is 
sJrange it should so long have continued in use. 
'I'he disuse of it is accounted for in the follow¬ 
ing innniu'r. On the death of a married woman, 
or of h<'r hushand, (for no widows wear it,) this 
ornainc'iit, according to long-established usage, 
bc‘Comes the property of the mceraseem, a par¬ 
ticular kind of nantch women. A lady of 
Oud(\ of a delicate way of thinking, being in 
possession of a vhni. of great value and elegance, 
tiionghi she observed the longing eye of the 
ni(tms(<ins continually fixed on this jewel; and, 
dreading the effects of their envy on her own 
lifi‘, or on that of her husband, took off’ the n’hitt 
and threw it away ; a circumstance that cre¬ 
ated much consternatioii in the family, and 
astonishment in the husband, as it had hitherto 
btion ileenu'd a necessary part of a married 
woinan’s dress, and tvas guarded with as much 
superstitious care as the marriage-ring among us. 
However, t\ie explanation of her motives set all 
to rights again; the husband applauded her 
l)nftlenc(^, and the neighbouring families, taking 
up the same idea, the long-established rights of 
the mevraseens in that part of the country suffered 
almost total abolishment. 

* 'I'he dress of the ladies of rank has become 
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comparatively simple, and seems to evince a 
considerable improvement in the national taste. 
Instead of both ears being weighed down, a** 
was formerly the case, they now only wear a 
slight ornamented ring in the left ear, in general. 
The having both cars ornamented they consider 
as the height of vulgarity. A pearl necklace, 
slight golden rings at the wrists and ancles, 
termed zacarcc ichaujecne, include all the 
ornaments worn by a lady of fashi<)n. J'or the, 
wrists they prefer silken bracelets, decorated 
wdth jewels. The hair, which was brrnight 
down over, the brow in two semi-circh's, so as 
almost to bear on the eye, is divided as bctbns 
but not permitted to conceal any i)art of the 
forehead. 

‘ The pjfjama^ or draw'crs, were formerly worn 
so tight, as to render it a wf)rk of some labor 
to get them on. Indeed, to such a length 
did this taste go at one time, that many of 
the famous courtezans had themselves painted 
in imitation offrom the waist down¬ 
wards. In the upper provitt<*es, th y are now 
made to fit exactly above the knee, hut from 
thence downwards quite loose, at|d so long as 
to press on the shoe. In the lower provi'ht-es, 
the exact reverse takes place. In llengal, it is 


* Keemkub is a sort of silken fabric, in which flowers, &c. 


are wo\cii. 
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deemed immodest to wear the ungeeasy or sup¬ 
porters to the breast. In the upper provinces, 
•i woman would be ashamed to be seen without 
thobfi. 

' ‘ The coortee, or kind of banian, must be of 
the thinnest muslin, so that the tapering waist, 
which they so much admire, and of which our 
ladies now deny us the view, may be distinctly 
seen, 'fhe sleeves slK)rt, and the coor/cc itself so 
much so, that the niefa, a different colored cloth 
at the top of the pt/jama, may not be concealed, 
the doo-pullahy or two breadths of muslin, 
formed into the shape of a scotch plaid, and 
worn iK'arly in the same manner, is thrown over 
tiie whole. 

‘ I'he pahhu'azy meaning opf^i in front, is not 
now in fashion. This is the robe from which our 
ladies have taken their pre'sent dress, but which 
they have modestly closed before, having no 
painted keemkahs to shew. Petticoats, (called 
handanas.) are sometimes worn by Mahomedan 
ladies;_especially in the rainy season, when the 
diversion >of swinging commences, but never 
without draywers under them. — Widows should 
not wear deaths stained with any but what are 
"tefmed 'Jjuk/ca, or lasting colors; nor should 
these be of the glaring kind. Their pjfjamas 
must always be white, which a married lady 
never wears. 

‘ On the commencement of the seventh, in 
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Bengal, and the ninth month up tlie country, of 
pregnancy, it is usual to give u great entertain¬ 
ment to the friends of the parties; on which, 
occasion the mistress of the feast is decked w ith 
flowers, and dressed with new cloaths aiul orna¬ 
ments. One of the femali's, to whom Lucinda 
may have been more propitiruis tlian to the ri'st. 
comes forward with a present, consisting of 
seven kinds of trnits, and of the flower of rice, 
kneaded into round and oval pieces : this part 
of the ceremony is confined to liengal, 'riie 
first is said to be emblematic of girls, tin* latter 
of boys. This offering is poured cnit into the preg¬ 
nant lady’s lap, who, without tasting tlio fruits 
herself, distributes them among the company. 
This feast, if practicable, is given at her father's 
house, where the lady is gimerally deliven-d. 
Here the midwife attends, who is seldom, or 
can be, expert in her business, lienee, un¬ 
lucky births are very friMpient. 1 need not 
observe, that males lu-vcr officiate in this line; 
however, the old ladies sometimes, in daiigeroiis 
cases, venture to pertorm ehirurgical ' jn rdtions. 
A lew lines from the Koran, sent by some c* l»-- 
brated religionist, and placed at tl^' hed-lu ad, 
or a little water sanctified by being jA iin d'hi, 
the Kouan, is sn|)poscd to b<* wonderfu'ly 
efficacious; but, in difficult births, some jxtsoii, 
woman, boy, or girl, who has been fortunate 
enough to pome feet foremost into tlie world, is 
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called in to jump seven times over the womb 
of the person in labor. On these occasions, all 
the keys are taken out of the locks, doors opened, 
bfecs unlocked, and a sword hung up in some 
part of the room, to frighten away the evil 
tlemons. If the danger encreases, the husband 
op(!ns his turban, and spreads it over the 
j)aticnt’s womb, and then makes it up the. wrong 
way. They havi^ a stone called k'ho, or the 
pou er ofseub^ which is tied about the neck, and 
many otlier superstitions practices ; the same 
as in all countric's, among the common people, 
rin* chilli being born, the I’ooms are kept as 
close as jxtssible, and it is not permitted to get 
milk li)r three days. During the first six, the 
moth<*r tastes iiothing but light caudle. On the 
night of tlu' sixth, the child is brought to the 
door, that the star-light may shine upon it. 
I’eii and ink are [)lared at the lu'ad of the bed, 
that the angel of fate may write on its forehead 
its futiiri' destiny. The first ablution is per¬ 
formed by tlie lady on the fortieth day. When 
the cTiihkls iitur months old, a feast called keer 
clullftic is^ivt'ii, to which all frit'iids and rela¬ 
tions ai’c^ invited. AVer is a preparation of rice 
r'afrd nnik, w hich the child is now' made to taste, 
to lick <»r lap. as the term chittace implies. 

Smoking tin* loqu* is not so general a prac- 


* Coiunioiily iiroiiouuccd hookai. 
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tice as is supposed, at least among the middle 
ranks. The great, in this, as in other luxuries, 
indulge themselves more freely. Zeebool Nksa 
daughter of Ale Geer, and Noor Jehari, invc.it- 
ed the present torm of the goorgoorec snake ; t 
and Khumnier Mahomed Shah, the arched snake 
now in use; which is said to have been con¬ 
trived by him for the convenience of smoking 
as he travelled. Zeebool Nissa appears to have 
been a lady of great accomplishments, whose 
hard fate it Mas to lead a single life, as may be 
gathered from the folloM'ing lines of m hich she 
was the author. 

‘ Ill-luck befall that arm that never has encir¬ 
cled the neck of a love ! O may the eyes be 
dim tliat draw not enjoyment from the glance 
of a beloved. A hundred seasons have passed 
away, and every favorite rose has been plucked 
to ornament a turban : 

‘ But the rose-bud in the garden of my heart 
has been alhuved to decay, and has not been 
plucked as a nosegay by any one. ’ f 

‘ And yet, w-hen her father propoyed a hus¬ 
band to her, she replied : “ that h.'^ming was 
only to be found amohg the loner orders, and 
with such she could not not ned : that prinGs 


• A smaller kind of hookah, with a short stiff snake. ^ 
t Contrast this' siiniih; lainention with tlie absurd eflusions 
of Mirza Abu*rualib Khun, at a succeeding page. 
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were in general ignorant, and with such she 
could not be happy. ” 

‘ In the zenana/is^ the ladies divert themselves 
% Winging up pets of different kinds, such as 
minas, (a kind of starling,) fowls, goats, pigeons, 
&c. The cat, in particular, has an exclusive 
privilege, in consequence of the prophet’s having 
had a favorite puss, which he took much plea¬ 
sure in feeding; hence, that animal is held sacred, 
and the murder of it considered as the highest 
sacrilege. riiey tell a storv, that Mahomed, 
when as(;ending into heaven, happened to take a 
pe<‘p, en passant, into hell, when*, observing an 
old woman making a sad lamentation, he asked 
the angel (oilniel why she suffered ? The angel 
referred him for information to the old lady her- 
sell‘, wh<* replied, that she underwent such tor¬ 
ments I’or having caused the death of a cat! 
When this holy personage returned to the earth, 
he told tin- story as a warning to his disciples ; 
hut, inttwithstanding such holy interference, the 
cat is considered as an envious animal, wishing 
the deen'tse of the. family, that the mistress of 
it may caross her the more ; wdiereas, the dog, 
(though* deemed an uindean animal,) is thought 
for cncrcasr-, that he may have more bones 
pick ! 

It is a general custom among the Soozees,* 


* A particular sect. 
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both men and women, to choose some holy man 
to be their j^uide and instructor, (not dissimilar 
to the office of a confessor,) whom they call their 
peer;* designating themselves his nit)oreed\-or 
disciple. When a lady of rank has fixe<l on this 
holy personage for her pee}\ he is invited to the 
house, where the following ceremonv ensues. 
Standing oit the outside of the purdah, or <;ur- 
tain, he holds one end of a handkerchief, the 
other end of which is held by his intended moo- 
reed within the purdah. In this ]K)sition he reads 
aloud select passages from the Koran, allusive to 
the subject, and finishes with a lecture on mo¬ 
rality. 'rims ado[)ted, he is thencetl»rward to her 
as her Ciod and the. prophet. In ail difficult 
situations, she looks to him for relief, calling on 
his name in tlanger ; and the death of the peer 
does not even dissolvi? the contract. After the 
first ceremony, the peer seldom visits his mooreed; 
indeed, as tlKuisands may choose the same sjii- 
ntua! guid(', such duty would prove too much 
oven lor his .vyvov/to bear. However, there are 
instances of a peer being chosen from motives 
very diU’erent from what may be supposed in 
general to operate; hence, we sometimes dis¬ 
cover, that, under the cover of a peer, t’lvi ht&y 
indulges herself with a private lecture from\^a 


Peer literally inean& u prophet. 
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youn<y lover. Indeed, the Sheeaus give this as 
a reason for their discontinuance of the prac- 
trc-»\ 

‘ J'atima, the Prophet’s daughter, is invoked 
under different appellations- Jler general name 
is Khatoon nl junct, or Mistress of Paradise. 
There are, besides, several male saints, whose 
peculiar province is the protection of the fair 
sex; but Peer Bawftoor, is the hastencr of 
lovers’ return. Amon||f the lower ranks, S/iai/i 
Saddoo is often iiivoked. 'I'his was a gfood and 
great man, whom the devil tempted in the shape 
ol' a beautiful young lady ; and, as he happened 
to die before he had time for purification, he 
was (as is itsuai in such cascs^J turned into a 
/itdjhecss, or wandering wicked spirit, of whom 
th(' women are much afraid; for ho is said often 
to i'Uter them i«i the shape, of the, devil, such as 
in the times of our foreliitlu'rs were used to pos¬ 
sess the females. 'riiey give great feasts in 
honor of Shaik Saddoo, at which a goat forms 
part iti'llu' sacrifice, lienee, when a woman is 
in her tani'^'ums, she is irouic'ally said to require 
asli<*e of the. Shaikhs oval. At the entertainment 
•given 'll his honor, one ol’ the women per- 
^iiatiis tin' S/iaik, being dressed in male habili- 
/lents, ami furnished with sword and target. 
(When a woman is said to be possessed, she uti- 
[dergoes all tin* agitations of the prophetic bel¬ 
dames of former times ; she foams at the mouth, 
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and appears in strong convulsions. In this de¬ 
plorable situation, true answers are supposed to 
be rcc(?ived to all questions j)ut to her relat’’.rg 
to past, or to future events. Some women affect 
to he married to this saint, and, consequently, 
become very, verj^ devils to their husbands and 
neighbours. Zaen Khan, particularly in the 
upper provinces, is a saint of a similar com¬ 
plexion and history. One of the hUa^uls, or 
doctors, famous for his <ttexterity in exorcism, 
gave me the following detail of his proceedings. 

‘ When a woman appears heavy and unwell, 
her friends, suspecting the cause, call in a hhn- 
gut, >vho generally, as may be imagined, accords 
with them in opinion. On hearing this sentence 
from so learned a personage, the patient’s ima¬ 
gination begins to operate, and, in a short while, 
she feels the spirit move within her. 'flic hha- 
gut loses no time in making up a magic sacrifice, 
which he sets on the fire under the woman’s 
nose. The devil being thus smoked out, loses 
no time in mounting upon the body tlic pa¬ 
tient, and begins (j)ermit me the use r,f a vulgar, 
though not inapplicable term) to ride away “ at 
a devil of a rate.” The patient now sufii'.rs vkj- 
Icnt agitation, tossing her arms, head, and 
about, in a dreadful manner, in consequence cX 
the kicks and buffetings from the fiemd ; who all^ 
this while is tfjtally invisible to every one except' 
the bhagut. This is the moment for the display 
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' ot the doctor’s art and dexterity! He springs 
forward, and seizes the possessed by the hair; 
whj.ch he holds fast, as it gives him an entire 
command over the spirit, whom he now interro¬ 
gates in the following peremptory and bold man¬ 
ner :—“ Who art thou ? whence comest thou ? 
and why disturbost thou this woman?” 

‘ To these (jueries, the fiend, through the 
mouth of the possessed^ makes answer, “Be it 
known to you, that I flhjhabit a certain tree,” 
specifying one in the neighbourhood; “ and that, 
being on my rambles, in passing this female, 1 
t“sj)icd her body to be pure and vndefiled, and fit 
f<)r habitation ; therefore I entered into it. ” The 
fiend now offers to <]uit his habitation, if it be 
the hfuttrut's pleasure ; which, after some cere¬ 
mony, is done. The doctor now receives his 
fee, ajid, w<'re it not f« r the fear of spoiling 
trade, before his departure, probabl}" would ad¬ 
vise the husband not to permit his wife to have 
too long intervals of undofilenient in future, lest 
the dt v'H-.sljould again take possession of her I 
• Wln*n ^speaking of the ornamental parts of 
the hulics’ dress, mention was not made of their 
Uvickening the eyelids with antimony. This 
ictice is supposed, besides giving additional 
illiancy to the eyes, to preserve and improve 
e sight. Hut, as in that country there is no 
itimony to be found, they employ in its stead 
hnul ore, unconscious of the difference; while 
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such, as cannot even afford the ore, use caugnlh 
or lamp-black. One reason given for this pre¬ 
dilection to antimony is, that, when Mmjnt- 
Sinai was set on fire by lightning liom above, 
the whole was transfused into that scnii-mctal; 
thence their belief that it is not to be found in 
any other region of the earth. It will naturally 
be supposed, that this is a singular sUny, gain¬ 
ing belief only among the ignorant; but, though 
their men of learning, €hd science, cannot In': 
comprized under that ajtpellation, yet it may 
once for all be observed, that all their ridiculous 
tales, of which they have abundance, gain equal 
credit among people of all ranks. Jlich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, tht; cazec and tip- 
stall', the peer and nioorecd, are equally creilu- 
lons, and verv few, if anv, instances indeed 
w ill be tbund, wherein they are above the most 
preposterous prejudices; still, many from inte¬ 
rest, and some who choose not to <'ncounter tin- 
taunts of Europeans, will, in their prcse*nce, af¬ 
fect to be free from the prejudices of tb'r .ulgar. 

‘ Besides the antimony to the cyj4, the wo¬ 
men apply a black stain to the teeth, called 
mism : it is made of the rust of iron ai^d kmrzi 
compounded.* It is, in fact, ink-powder- for' 
the kurra is a mit equally astringent w ith gal\. 
The powder is rubbed on, or rather between 


* Likewise a preparation ol‘ kim. 
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♦he teeth, and leaves a black stain, which is 
deemed both a preservation and an ornament to 
them.. 'I'he use of the plant himui,* has been 
described by travellers in all Eastern countries. 
'I he leaves are pounded and mixed up into a 
paste, which is applied to their nails, palms, 
•and soles ; after aji adherence of a few hours, it 
is shaken off, and leaves a beautiful red stain, 
which lasts many days. It is supposed to have 
a cooling quality. 

‘ I hc dancing-women are of different kinds. 
I'he most respectable are the tneeraseen, some¬ 
times calh'd r/ooni/nm; though the real doominca 
c'xhihit in puldic bet<)rc men, which the meeraseen 
never tlo. The word meeras means an inherit¬ 
ance, and meeraseen an inheritress, from the cus- 
tf»m that has obtained in families of never chang¬ 
ing the set. Indeed, custOin has so far establish¬ 
ed it as a right, that any deviation would be 
(vjusidered an injustiee punishable by law. 
Many of the different trades claim similar pri¬ 
vileges,. ^^«nd a barber prepucian,-f if 1 may use 
the expression, for instance, wishing to retire 
fi’oiti business, w oultl dispose of his custom to 
any.individual, in the same manner as he would 
jiny part of his private property. As the meera- 
s((^s are never accompanied by male minstrels, 

CalU'd tne/ioidt/, or mindi/, in Moors. 

T!u* harliors in India have the sole privilege of per-. 

niiig the operation of eircumeising. 
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they seldom play on other instruments than 
drums of different kinds, such as the tubla, 
dholtih\'\ and mitnjccra ; J though the meeraseens 
never pertorni before assemblies of men, yet the 
husbaiul and his sons may be present. ■ '1 iu-y 
are modest ami chaste in their manners, and 
dress; but, notwithstanding this, it sometimes 
happens, that a fair mecrasan attracts the atten¬ 
tion of the inah^ part ol’ the j'ainily ; in snch 
cases, any ititercourso#they may have is con- 
<lucted with secresy. 

‘ The Auttr/iiiuc are of an O})posite stan\j); they 
dance and sing for the amusement of tin mah.* 
sex, and in every respt.ct are. at tln'ir command. 
They an; attemhul i>y male minstrels, to whom 
they are often marrie.d. It is said these women 
always consider their lirst lover as their real 
husband, during the rest <»!' their livi-s; anti, cm 
his death, though they slioidd be married to an¬ 
other, they leave oil' thi.ir pursuits for a pre¬ 
scribed period, and mourn agreeably to the cus¬ 
tom of widows. Th<*y do not considcr.any part 
of their protession as either disgractd'ul or crimi¬ 
nal ; and are not tht rel'ore liable to those pangs 


• Tl)e ar<' .siiiiilt dniiiis usuiilly t'asteufd in Wirt 

round the Witi.st, u:id much rc.scmhlc keltic druni.s. 

t The dfio/, or dholuk, is a large sort, curried huiizontavA, 
and seems to lx* the original of our'I'lirkisli dniin. 

+ The mnnjeera i.s .soau'tiiucs heat aiih a .'ti» k. 
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cf conscit^nce which, at some period or other, 
arc supposed to oppress females of this descrip- 
tioii i« other countries. '^I'heir profession is em¬ 
phatically termed the trade, and the female a 
trader; and 1 must do them the justice to say, 
that many a fair trader is to he found among 
them. 'I'here are many other kinds of dancing 
wonuMi, such as hoorkences, hazeegtirnees, dharee, 
^cc. &c. 

‘ W’^oimai do not attend public worship, though 
particularly commanded thereto in a verse of the 
Koran. It is not, however, uncommon for ladies 
of (piality to have their own muzjeed, or mosque,* 
within the harum, as is the case with the 
Begums of Fyzahad. At Mecca there seems to 
he no distinctioii kept up ; both sexes there 
offering up their adoration at the same time and 
place. 

‘ It is as incumbent on w'omen, as on men, to 
visit Mecca; however, they generally (I mean 
ladies of rank) leave orders to depute a repre- 
s(.rntativc tp perform the pilgrimage after their 
death. The lower classes, putting on the dress 
ui' faqueerens^, or religious mendicants, fre- 
•jir ntly uiulertake the pilgrimage in company 


These are small buildiufjs answering the purpose of our 
♦ luirches, and many have large tracts of laud attached fot 
ty? maintenance of the priests. 

is a male mendicant, and yhr/uccrea a female. 

9 C 2 
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with their husbands or other relatives, after th.^ 
accomplishment of which tiiey are termed hud- 
jeecau.* The various ceremonies n^juir'^d in 
prayer, demand a long apprenticeship bedbre a 
proficiency can be ac<|uired. Indeed, so par¬ 
ticular are the rules, })rescri!)ed lor every in¬ 
flexion of the body, that a new diseij)Ii‘ has to 
underijo as severe a drilling as falls to the lot of 
a raw countryman in his j>rogress ihrough the 
various stages of military diseipliin*. ()n«‘ single 
false motion renders the whole inefl'ectnal. and 
a re-commencement boeomes absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

‘ Poctple of respectability seldom liavc* more 
slave-girls than are absolutely re(|nisite lor the 
common purj)oses of the house ; vi/. gtmerally 
tw-o for the c(H)k-rooin. one who has charge 
of the provision, &<•., one t<>r llie wardrobe and 
to attend the mistress’s ttalette, and tw<» 

or three otliers l(>r general purposes. There are, 
besides these, two or three wtainai hired, (who 
arc termed asseeL^'\) at the rate of tw'^'rn- thre('. 
rupees per month, exclusive of fooil ; one of 
these is always statioiied as a kind of running 

* The designation of httdjee (<'onunonl}' pronounced hud- 
jeej is assumed by all who have visited the shrine of the 
prophet: hence the term hudjeecau. 

•f The w(^rd uxsecl litcrallyontuns perfect, real, origif*’ 
unadulterated ; and iiere implies su|>eriority. 
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sentry at the door of the zetumah^* for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying messages. There may be, 
}>esid'.‘s these, one or two Mogttlanees to in¬ 
struct'the rest in the arts of sewing, &c. The 
above,g:nentioned number are equal to all the pur¬ 
poses of the house ; where there are more, con- 
I'nsion generally reigns. 

‘ In the houses of some nobles, where there 
may be two or three hundred, or even more, 
slave-girls kept for state, the possessor of them 
generally has his (juiet mu.Ji disturbed by their 
fixlless (piarrels and cabals. Indeed, to such 
tejigths do they proceed, as often to force the 
master even to inflict death on some of the most 
retraetory. After his demise, the whole dis- 
l»erse, like a swarm of bees, many of them to 
misery and distress. The handsomest are usually 
selected by the heir, for his own use ; while 
such as may have superior attractions, though 
they may et on have been the favored mistresses 
of the father, will not, on many occasions, be 
the less acceptable to the son. 

‘It is a very extraordinary fact, and as little 
kiKHvn as it is extraordinary, that, among all the 
Mussulmans who retain slave-girls only for the 
purposes of the house, (with the exception of 


• Zenanah means the haram, or women’s apartments, 
t MogHlauee is u Mo^iil woman. The Moguls are one of 
the four principal sects of Mahomedans. 
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those probably originally iVoin Iran,*) it is an 
established rule to turn them out when the 
family retires to bed, to seek husbands for them¬ 
selves. These women generally attach ibem- 
selves to some particular perscms ; ''and whatever 
progeny arises from this intercourse, b«'coine 
slaves of course, 'fhey are taught to dance, 
sew, and embroider : and often, in eas<'s of un¬ 
looked for distre ss, the family is sn|)j)orted by 
their labors. Thus we see. that the situation, 
in general, of tln'ir slavt'-girls. is, of all (Uliers, 
that which wouhl meet with their ow n ap()rol)a- 
tion. Ilowcwer, tlu> case is altered with tliose 
immured in the zeuanahs of nabobs, ainl men ot' 
elevated rank : thi-re, they are strictly confined, 
and preclud('d from all possible eonnmini<'ation 
M'itli inen.t In such case, they w ait anxiously 
f(»r the moment of escape, or embrace the only 
means left them to mitigate the natural irritabi¬ 
lity arising from restraint, by forming a ('omu'c- 
tion with some individual of their own sex. 
This kind of attachment, it is said, is often 
carried to the most romantic Iengths.''’and, one 
wotdd t'link, must be pretty comuKui, from the 
circumstance of an appr<»priate term,*vi;c. moo- 
mcffck, being adoptcfl.to distinguish that s|)e<Mes 
of amorous dalliance, I 

* A proviiice o!' Persian Tai tary, • 

t There have, however, been many iiiHtaiictrs to the con¬ 
trary. ' 
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* It is not allowable, b}' the Mahomedati laws, 
to pnr<-haso any slaves, except those taken in 
batt^ti; but, as at present that resource proves 
not a plentifid one to the true believers, they 
liA'vo'l'X^en forced into a method of escaping the 
law, by in iking out, what they term, a paper of 
service ; by which it appears, that the parents 
of the child disposed of, in consequence of ex¬ 
treme distress, agree to give up its sendees for 
M'VtMitv years, the actual age of the child being 
ti'.kfii into the account: a trifling sum is fixed 
on. as a yearly stipend llir the child’s services, 
part of which, viz. the real price, is acknow- 
hMl;.;ed to have been received in advance; the 
remainder, it is supposed, will be expended in 
vainu'ut. food, &c. 

‘ Children, thus purchased, are, in general, ex- 
trejnoly well used ; there being little distinction 
made between tlieni ami those of the family, ex¬ 
cept in the trilling work they have to perform ; 
w hen they are married, and have children, the 
little ones always address the master and mis- 
tn ss of the house with the familiar appellation 
of gramlfather and grandmother; 'and, indeed, 
are bv them always considered in the light of 
relations. 

‘ 'flic following i.s a detailed account of their 
inarriSge-ci'romonics, as written out at my re¬ 
quest hy a Mussulman friend of considerable 
abilities, and of a most liberal disposition. 
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‘ When a daughter reaches the age of four¬ 
teen, some you til, of equal condition, makes 
offers of marriage, by sending letters to the 
parents, soliciting their favorable notici^, (in 
Bengal the father himself loi»ks ou^ for a orofXT 
match,) and begging they will admit him within 
the chain of relationship. This letO'r is for¬ 
warded to the father in charge of some fri<'nd, 
and never by the hands of a common messenger. 
The higher the rank, and tin; greater the beauty, 
of the fair one, the more numerous are the 
solicitors. 

‘ The parents, consulting together, and having 
made their selection, return a favoralile answer 
to the person approved of, and to the rest such 
as the occasion di-mands. This is lullowi'd by a 
ring, and a dress, being sent to the intended 
bridegroom, which, though it gives him an as¬ 
surance of ultimate success, does not accelerate 
the consummation of his wishes ; for he has still 
& Jacobian period to toil through in servici*, and 
in attentions to the parents: nor is it bel<>re he 
has thus evinced his subjection to tneir com¬ 
mands, and his devotion to their interests, that 
their assent is given for the cidebratibn of the 
nuptials. 

‘ To give publicity to that assent, and to hist 
own happiness on the occasion, the favored^outh 
gives a great entertainment: the greater the ex¬ 
pence he ^incurs in preparation, the greater is 

j 
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supposed to be the force of his love. The ordinary 
ceremonies take up three days (in Bengal twenty- 
one^ On the afternoon of the first day, about 
suii-^et, a cavalcade of the friends, male and 
of file bridegroom, issue forth to present 
a dress, ornamt'uts, and fruits of all kinds, to the 
bride. 'flic bridegroom always furnishes the 
marriag«vdross, which arises from a refined deli¬ 
cacy on botli sides: on ins, tiiat he takes her for 
herst'lf alone ; on Ikt’s, or rather her parents, 
that slie may not a])pear like a loose woman, who 
onianu'nts herself on going abroad. 

‘ The ]>artMils of the bridt; send him, on the 
second day, a dn'.ss in return ; which is received 
about twelve «)’eiock at night, together with the 
/lintia,* or left from the bride’s hands, 

which he applies to his own in their presence. 
I'his is one criterion by which they judge of his 
tlevotion and attaehmeiit; it being considered, 
on ctnnmon occasions, highly disgraceful to use 
cast-olf mifunth/. On the night of the third 
day, about eleven o’clock, the bridegroom, being 
arrayed iii the nuptial dress, and accompanied 
by all his party, g''es in procession, with drums, 
trum])ets, &c., to (he bride’s house, making more 
paradi; and noise t han can easily be conceived by 
such as mav not have been spectators of similar 
cxhibitioi.s. 


• See note, page 385. 
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* During three days, the processions are always 
met at the court of the house, where both par¬ 
ties attack each other with slender branch'-s of 
^rees, on which flowers are fastened. After 
this kind of sport is finished, the party vie/tiilg 
is admitted, and oflered sherbet. I'.ach guest, 
as the bowl is presented, throws in money, 
according to his circumstances and rank, which 
becomes the perquisite of the cup-bearer. 
M’^hen about to depart, after refreshments being 
offered, the visitors are crowned with garlands 
of flowers. 

‘ On the thii'fl night, when the bridegroom 
arrives to carry home the bride, he is annoyed 
by a thousand tricks, pass«>d on him l)y the 
servants and other dependants. For instance, 
the diouan, or porter, shuts the door on him, 
and, until he supplicates much, and pays well, 
there is no admittance for him. Some mount 
his horse, others seize his shot's, &c. none of 
which are returned till the parties posse.ssing 
them receive considerable presents, and have 
had the pleasure of raising a laugh against the 
bridegroom. 

‘ After con(|uering these obstacles, be is intro¬ 
duced to the company that has assembled, and 
obtains, in honor of the day, the first seat in 
the assembly. The contract is now drawm up, 

« 

as prescribed by the laws. 1'wo persons are ap- 
poirUed as* the vmjweJs, (or attornies.) of the 
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parties. The questions being now put to the 
bride, as she stands concealed behind the cur¬ 
tain,! whether she chooses him as her vaqiieel ? ^ 
and •jk'hether she is willing to enter into the pro- 
Iws^'i.conti/dct or not ? After some little delay, 
to give the appearance of consultation to w'hat 
has been already arranged, she gives assent to 
both questions, uttering, in a voice scarcely 
audible, the final, I had almost said fatal, “ Yes.’’ 
(In Ibuigal, silence gives consent). The two 
servants ^vho led the vaqueel to the curtain, cer¬ 
tify the circumstance of her assent. 

‘ I'he vaqueelswmX relations, on both sides, now. 
proceed to lix on the malut\ (or portion ;) the 
adjustunnit of whi<-h sometimes occasions much 
altercation atnl delay ; nay, it has even been the 
cau.se of much bloodshed, and of total suspen¬ 
sion of the ceremf»nies ; but, in general, an um- 
j)ire is fixed on to determine on a medium sum, 
which is inserted in the ca/m/a, or marriage 
contract, In tween the t'Xtravagant demands on 
the bridegrooiii, and his unwillingness to comply 
therewith. 

‘ Th<' bridegroom is then conducted by the fe¬ 
male attendants into the presence of the bride, 
who sits veiled, on a place raised on purpose, 


* Vakeel (ils it. is pronounced) literally m(?ans ambassador, 
rleputy, or •>tlior locum tenensy but here is meant to imply 
protector, advocate, trustee. 
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in her own apartment. The meerascens lead him 
up, and seat him near her. The females of the 
jlamily, who stand behind a curtain, send hjim a 
present of gold mohurs, rupees, &c. The K^Vran 
is now placed between the couple,'.uid aJjeok** 
ing-glass is placed immediately opposite the 
bride, who, on modestly refusing to unveil, is 
forced thereto bv the attendant vieerasecm, so 
that one ray, as my author expresses it, from 
her fine countenance, may illumine the mirror, 
towards which all the bridegroom’s attention is 
fixed: however, this ray, transient as it is, can¬ 
not be obtained without considerable presents 
to the meeraaeens. 

‘ This part of the ceremony being concluded, 
permission is given to the bridegroom to convey 
the bride home: her parents send w'ith her 
great quantities of cloaths, jewels, bedding, 
cooking utensils, &c. ; and, in short, every 
thing she can possibly want for years ; nay, fre¬ 
quently, as long as she lives. The bridegroom 
and his female relations lift up the bride in their 
arms, and convey her to the palanquin. On 
their arrival at his house, the bearers, or carriers 
of the palanquin, refuse to set down their bur¬ 
then until bribed to do so. The bridegroom takes 
her out of it, and conveys her, in his arms, into an 
apartment of the house, where, her feet being 
bathed with rose-water, the bridegroom repeats 
a thanksgiving prayer, in gratitude for her safe 
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arrival, and for bis own deliverance from this 
scene of harassment, and trouble, which his 
friev»lJs and servants force him to submit to, from 
the. time h<v quits his own house until he re- 
turns'tt/'Tt with his bride : such, indeed, are the 
effects of his sufferings, that often the unhappy 
gentleman cannot hold up his head for some 

davs to come. 

•> 

‘ On the follow ing morning, the cloaths in 
w'hich the bride slept are sent to her parents; a 
strange, indelicate custom, and highly indica¬ 
tive of a total want of refinenient among the 
people who practise it. In the province of Ben¬ 
gal, this is not done *, nay, so particular are they 
in avoiding the appearance of any thing of this 
kind, that the bridal bed, wdth all its appurte¬ 
nances, is of a deep red. I'his day, being the 
fourth from the commencement of the ceremo¬ 
nies, the britle and bridegroom return to her 
parents’ house, where he has admission into the 
assembly of the women ; and on this day the 
bride appears in garmimts furnished by him. 
(This visit, in Bengal, is not made till the fifth 
day afb?r cons-ummatiori). In this assembly, 
the bridegroom suffers by a general assault of 
the ladies, who nhmercifnlly pelt him wdth fruit, 
flowers, &c, 

‘ Oil every Friday, for several weeks, the 
bride pays a similar visit to her parents ; receiv- 
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ing, at each visit, a new dress. On these occa¬ 
sions, she never returns home until the hus¬ 
band’s relations wait on her, and entreat to 
do so. For a month, at least, after the ’Jnar- 
riage, she would be considered as deuv^ient in 
modesty were she to address her husband with 
her face uncovered : and a considerable time 
elapses before slie aj)pears unveiled to her other 
relations. She never speaks of her husband, in 
the presence of men, until she becomes a mo¬ 
ther. It is a curious circumstance*, that her 
own relations, ever after the marriage, avoid 
visiting at her husband’s house, under the fas¬ 
tidious apprehension of being suspected of hav¬ 
ing bestowed the lady from motives of interest. 

‘ Should the dispositions of the pair not 
accord, and the fault appear on the side of the 
lady, her own relations threaten her with their 
displeasure. Should this prove ineffectual, the 
husband refrains from her society, though still 
leaving the management of th(^ zciiamih in her 
hands ; but if, on the contrary, it appears that 
their unhappiness proceeds from the husband, 
her relations procure a common friend to expos¬ 
tulate with him on the impropriety of his con¬ 
duct. Should it, however, after this, continue 
unaltered, the wife returns to her parents, who 
retain her until the husband has not only made, 
base submission, but has evinced the suongc.s( 
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contrition. In cases where the wife displays 
any levity of conduct, her parents are more 
read!/ than the husband to punish her. 

‘^i»rom the birth of a child, until they give it 
the is fed with boiled cassia. On this 

occasion, most of the female relations attend, 
accompanied by a midwife.* This description 
of people are from the lowest casts. On the 
sixth day from the delivery, an entertainment is 
given in the zenanah; when the child’s head 
is shaved, and its nails cut; while money is 
distributed to the poor. It may be proper to 
observe, that the barber will not commence his 
operations before he has received handsome pre¬ 
sents : sensible that he runs no risk in refusing, 
as they could not, even if so inclined, prevail 
on others of the tribe to officiate. — The barber, 
like several other trades in Hindostan, possesses 
a prescriptive right with particular families, 
whose custom he considers to be an inheritance, 
which cannot, w'ithout injustice, be taken from 
him. 

* On the fortieth day, a grand entertainment 
is given, every one, aeconling to their respec¬ 
tive rank and consanguinity, making presents to 


• The Chnmars, or tihoo-inakers, are one of the lowest, 
and most des*mded si ets. Their w ives are termed ehnmynes^ 
and are supposjed to inherit a perfect knowledge of mid- 
’ wifery, in which no other woman is ein|>loyecf. 
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the infant. In general, the children are suckled 
by hired nurses, but they never are sent out 
from the parents’ house. In the choice Vf a 
nurse they are extremely particular, as'^ahe 
becomes henceforward considered in fnt-Ifght of 
a relative of the family;* she of course is never 
discharged, unless at her own request. The 
protection of her, and of her family, is of 
the greatest consideration ; and when the child 
grows up, and has it in its power, he would be 
deemed an unnatural being, did he neglect to 
pension his nurse comfortably. Even the very 
slave-girls who assisted her are always treated by 
him with the utm<Kt regard and attention. 

‘ About the fourth month they allow of light 
food being given to the child ; on which occasion 
a great entertainment is made, and repeated 
when a twelvemonth old ; when the strint^ which 
is to mark his future years, receives the first 
knot. This custom seems to point out the origin 
of our metaphorical thread of life. They never 
wean the child before eighteen months, some¬ 
times delaying it till two years and a half; on 
which occasion, great presents, and new dresses, 
are bestowed on the nurse, and an entertainment 
is given to the friends. 

‘ Before the child is put under the direction of 


• The chil^ always cmlls this fbster-brother by tfiie name 

* dood-baiee,' t. e, milk-brother. 
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a .schoolmaster, the ceremony of circumcision 
tikes place, which is celebrated with much 
rejoicing and entertainment. One schoolmaster 
ger^rally teaches the children of two or three 
neighboui^i!^ families, but the school is always 
at the house of one of the parents. After 
being perfected in the alphabet, the children are 
taught to read, but not to understand, parts of 
the Koran. Then, in succession, come the Goo- 
lostan, Bostan, Secundar-Nameh, and some of 
the Persian authors ; in which language, when 
the pupil is tolerably well versed, he is led on 
to the study of the Arabic. 

‘ All are obliged to be at school a considerable 
time before sun-rise, that they may be present 
at prayers, which are ordered to be said pre¬ 
vious to that period; from sun-rising to ten 
o’clock they continue at their book: thence, till 
dinner-time, at writing. After dinner, a short 
respite is given; when prayers are again said, 
and reading re-commenced: this is continued till 
an hour before sun-set; when they are permitted 
to separate till summoned for the evening- 
prayers ; .after which, they repeat the day’s 
lesson, and receive their final dismission. We 
may reasonably conclude, that such severity of 
restraint must be destructive both to mind and 
body. 

V Wlv*rrnrrivefl at the age of sixtsten, or seven- 

eft, the parents in general provide their son 

VOL. I. 9 o 
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with a wife ; after which, should he continue to 
reside rwith them, his cloaths, &c. are provide 1 
ibr him, as if he were still in a state of pup l- 
age; it is only afVer marriage that he begins^ to 
learn the business of his father, and\uc-iuies of 
conduct nec^sary in the world ; nay, it is often 
years before he obtains permission, or the proper 
means, to separate himself and his wife from 
their superintendence. Should the father die 
before this sepcuration takes place, though the 
son should succeed to his property, yet the 
wife could have no interference in household 
affairs during the life of his mother; and not 
till then, could he eff^t any change in the inte¬ 
rior arrangements. 

The general method of passing their time is 
as follows. They arise a little before clay-light. 
On coming out of the zmmiah^ it may he sup¬ 
posed necessary to visit the bath. Then the 
morning-prayers are repeated: a slight breakfast 
succeeds, consisting of fried almonds, cofiee, 
&c.: after this, attendance at the Durbar and 
other business of the day. Returning home 
about ten o’clock, ail the male part of the 
family assemble to partake of a more substan¬ 
tial breakfest than the former. This consists of 
bread, mint, onions, peas, iiuies, kubabs^ kuiliut 

and f 6cc. After passing a short while 

— ■ . . - . ■ ' ■■ 

* Durban, properly lueaitH the Court, or Ke>iideiicy., 
t Difiereat modes of dressing uteut, &c. 
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^conversation, a nap generally concludes the 
wene; arising from which, ablution and payers 
are performed. They then tasembln in the hall; 
coffee, &c. are served upand here they con¬ 
tinue t&^ eSjoy society, receiving the visits of 
their friends, &c., till the approach of the even¬ 
ing; when the company separate. 

♦ After prayers, if the master be a young man, 
he generally retires to the zenanah, where, in 
company with his wife, and some of his female 
relations, he enjoys his hookah^ and some tri- 
ding refreshment of sweetmeat, &c. till about 
ten or eleven o’clock, when the rest of the 
females retire to their own apartments. The 
husband and wife always sleep on separate bed- 
steads^ placed adjoining to each other. From 
motives of refinement and delicacy, the wife, 
without an adequate motive, abstains most 
rigidly from sleeping on the bed appropriated for 
the husband. 

‘ Formerly, a good deal of sociability reigned 
among them, and they frequently dined at each 
other’s houses; but, at present, the practice is 
in disuse ; owing to frequent acts of treachery 
having been committed at such meetings: how¬ 
ever, sometimes, on sacred days, they still meet; 
but, if of the higher orders, never without 
much caution and suspicion. 

‘ .-an assembly is convened to commu- 

cate an event of grief, the invited always 

S P S 
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sends the provisions to the habitation of tipe 
invite; who is supposed to be too much afflicii)- 
ed to attend to such circumstances. 

* The hour of audience at the Durhar^ is 
generally soon after sun-rising ; .wh^fr'-ai’i tho.se 
in the employment of the great personage, attend 
to make their obeisance. A few are admittetl 
to the presence; the rest wait the great man’s 
coming out: but, should he not, they must 
retire without enjoying the sun-shine of his 
countenance. The modes of salutation, and the 
different etiquettes, have been so frequently 
detailed, that here it becomes unnecessary. 
Indeed, it is not their public, but their private, 
manners that we are in search of. When the 
levee, or Durhar, is over, the great man diverts 
himself with his conipaniuns, and intimate 
friends, till dinner-time. Their amusement 
consists, during the first part of the day, of desul¬ 
tory conversation, the repetition of poems, &c., 
and, towards the end, the learned men, poets, 
&c., are introduced to rehearse their works. 
Should the evening not be devoted to the ze- 
nanah, buffoons, dancing-girls, &c., are sum¬ 
moned to close the entertainment. 

‘ On joyful occasions, when an entertain¬ 
ment is given, the rnal(« assemble in the outer 
apartments, and the femah^s in the zenanah; 
the master of the feast exerting 
utmost In providing for his guests : iudeeo, ...v 
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e^^ences incurreif on such occasions are exces- 
s<(ve to a fault; even to the utter ruin often of 
the fortunes of such as givethem. First, pamis,* 
of roses, flowers of various kinds, together 
with fri9d‘ 'Coffee, sooparee^’f cardamotnSf ginger 
mixed with acids, are offered to the guests, and 
such as may be unprovided with hookahs are 
supplied w'ith them. After this, sugar and 
water, boiled up together, forming a kind of 
sherbet, is presented. Now the taiffa^ or 
dancing women, buffoons, comedians, &c. ex¬ 
hibit for the amusement of the company. After 
the repast, various kinds of musicians are intro¬ 
duced, fire-works exhibited, drums, noise, and 
confusion, continuing not unfrequently for three 
days successively. 

‘ Their burials are performed in the following 
manner. On the death of a person, a 11 the 
friends attend, the corpse being put into a wind¬ 
ing sheet called citffin.% This being covered with 
a green canopy, the corpse is borne on the shoul¬ 
ders to the grave, in which it is laid, and the 
dust thrown, without any funeral service being 
read, as i^ usual among us. Sweet cakes and 
bread being distributed to the poor, the whole 


* The beetle leaf filled with sptce^, &c., umveiBally 
'hewed by all classes of the natives. 

VTlc'uleetTe nut. 

May not this be the origin of our coffins ? 
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fetnm to the house of the deceased, where thfy 
{»«rtoke of S(»ne refreshment. After this, fc|k' 
diree days, no victuals mre dressed in the hou^a. 
On the diird day, the whole again assemble, 
offer up pray^ for the manes of th^* deceased ; 
and a great quantity of victuals being ready, pre¬ 
sents <rf it are sent round to such as attended the 
Mineral, who give it to the poor. They meet 
i^ain on the tenth and fortieth days, when the 
apparel of the deceased is given away. On the 
sixth and twelfth mont^ also, the last being 
temved the hursee^* or4wiU8l commemoration j 
which is strictly observed by the children of the 
deceased during the remainder of their lives. 

‘ It should here be noticed, that green is the 
Color devoted exclusively to the mourning of a 
Mussulman; thus, in the great festival of what 
is commonly called * hosseix, hossak,’ all 
the hctitious messengers, combatants, &c. are 
clothed in green. Hence, we never see a Mus¬ 
sulman habited in that color, nor even w earing 
a green turban, unless on some funereal occasion; 
from this, however, we are to except such me¬ 
nials, in the services of European gentlemen, as 
occasionally receive from their masters pieces of 
green perpet, shalloon, &c. for the purpose of 
being made into jammas^ or vests, 'fhe whole 
of the Mahomedan population seem to avoid the 


From burresst i. e. a year. 
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me of green, «ve^ in tl» oraainents of their car¬ 
riages, elephants’ trappings, purdahs., tents, &Ck 
considering it to be, in a certain measure, sa- 
crad to the Prophet. In this they are festi- 
diously.scrupulous on some occasions; 1 have 
known a Mussulman syce, or groom, object to 
the handle of a chowry, (or whisk, for keeping 
flies from horses,) merely because some of the 
ornaments w'ero of that color. On one occasion, 
a refractory zemitidar reproached me with in¬ 
sulting not only hiii^lf, (he being a Seyed, a 
superior sect of Ma||||^edaus,) but the whole 
of the population, by pitching a t^t,- lined 
W'ith green perpet, within sight of a nimaut, 
where the pious Mussulmans of the neighbour¬ 
hood used daily to offer up their prayers to the 
Prophet. When the same hero perceived that 
the furniture on a little elephant 1 used to ride 
with a saddle, was also of that color, he affected 
to be perfectly outrageous ; and, in all probabi¬ 
lity, if I had not at that time had possession both 
of his person and of his means of resistance, 
under charge of a company of Sepoys, would have 
usetl hisi endeavors to rouse all the fanatics of 
the neighbourhood on the occasion. 

* Commonly, a cherauk, or lamp, is kept burn¬ 
ing in a little niche, made in the pillar of ma¬ 
sonry usually erected at the head of a- Mussul- 
Woia. g^e. For forty nights after the inter- 
.ijcnt, and on Thursdays especially, the nearest 
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of kin frequently pass many hours in vigils 
the graven Some confide this unpleasant 
to a priest; who, for a few annas, perforrfis 
various ceremonies, and does all in his power/to 
keep the deceased from troubling his siwvivmg 
relatives and friends; most of whom, at such 
times, are partaking of sweetmeats, which, being 
prepared on Thursdays, (joomah-rant^) are 
called joomah-raui ke metie; that is to say,' 
* Thursday’s confectionary. * 

Many of the native ladies, as well as the men, 
but especially the Mahjpbdans, are very dcx> 
terous in flying kites, called by them pitWm^s. 
The construction of these varies greatly from 
such as our bovs use in their pastimes ; they are 
made raqre in imitation of a bird with its wrings 
distended, though the extremities are short and 
rounded off. 

In order to preserve that figure, they are bor¬ 
dered with bamboo-wire, on which paper, of the 
lightest kind, but very tough, is pasted. The 
loop fastens to a very slight bamboo-rod passing 
down the centre. These kites have not tails, 
like ours, but are, nevertheless, easily managed 
by persons accustomed from their ini'aiicy to 
.raising them; which they can do to an incredi¬ 
ble height. 

The lines used for this purpose are chiefly of 
cotton, well twisted, thin, and stroi^g. :- aboii« - 
forty or fifty yards of the upper end, nearest 
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puUung, the cord is rubbed with a fine size, 
in which levigated glass is mixed; this, when 
ory, gives it something the appearance of very 
fine sand paper, such as is used for cleaning 
grates, &c. 

Sometimes, in the groat cities, thousands of 
these kites are to be seen floating in the air, to 
the great amusement of their respective owners; 
and, indeed, of the spectators ; who often take 
considerable interest in the numerous contests 
which are perpetually presented, by the inten¬ 
tional crossing of th<^|||j|veral cords ; which, being 
armed, as above described, are calculated ‘ to 
cut the thread of. life,’ and precipitate their 
several opponents. 

No sooner is the crossing of an adverse cord 
fc^lt, as may readily be ascertained by the vibra- 
tit)ns of that in hand, than a sawing motion is 
given to each l\v the respective operatore, when, 
in a very little time, commonly less than a mi¬ 
nute, one of tiie kites is seen to give way. On 
this sometimes considerable wagers are pend¬ 
ing. 

'rhcp;reat art ap})ears to be, to pass over the 
adversary’s cord, and then to let the kite lower 
suddenly, so as to make, momentarily, an angle in 
the cord thus passed over; an instantaneous pull- 
sometimes succeeds in severing the opponent’s 
COE&b ifX-ting hhe a draw ing cut, and present¬ 
ing a succession of points, perhaps to the length 
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of three or four yards, while the under iW 
unless managed with similar activity, present 
but one point, and thus is subject to friction 
that point only; consequently must be consider¬ 
ably injured. 

The greatest judgment is, however, neces-* 
aary, to determine whether, or not, the operator 
presents an armed portion of his cord to an 
unarmed part of that of his opponent. Should 
the former be correct in this instance, he may 
generally command success; but, if the reverse 
be the case, he may lose jihe day. An unprac¬ 
tised eye would be at a loss in computing the 
proper distance, when the length of line let out 
may perhaps exceed three or four hundred 
yards ; but the natives in general form a correct 
estimate, and display great dexterity in avoiding 
to cross any cord under unfavorable circum¬ 
stances. 

This amusement generally takes place during 
the cool of the evening, on the flat tops of 
houses. The inhabitants of the zmanah^ (or 
Abrnm,) enjoy it either from their compounds^ 
(or enclosed areas,) or on the roofe of their cham¬ 
bers, on tarrasses so built up, with thin brick 
walls, as to prevent their being over-looked by 
neighbours. 


This trait of jealousy is every where appa- 
ppt: nothing could offend a native mor e than* 
*Sb erection of an edifice, that should afford s • 
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command over the interior of that enclosure iii 
’vhich his family resided. An instance of this 
u as attended with considerable trouble and dis¬ 
advantage. The late Colonel Watson, who was 
Chief Engineer under the presidency of Fort- 
William, had obtained the grant of a large piece 
of land, for the purpose of forming a spacious 
dock for building and repairing ships. 

It happened, that, in enclosing the allotted 
space, he overlooked the untoward circumstance 
of a claim on tlu? part of a very opulent native, 
who resided close by, to a part of the circum¬ 
scribed area, which was the sine qua non of the 
undertaking. I'lie native said nothing ; and, in 
all probability, would have given up his land, or 
at least have sold it on equitable terms, rather 
than have thwarted the Colonel’s vie,jvs; but, 
unfortJinately, the latter erected a large wind¬ 
mill, so near to the native’s house, as to anni¬ 
hilate all that privacy his family had formerly 
enjoyed. 

The native remonstrated, but to no effect: 
the grant was urged against him ; and, in lieu of 
soothing measures, defiance was proclaimed. 
The consequence was, that the matter went 
into court, whtm, the plaiitiff gaining his 
cause, the w'fnd-rnill was stopped in its ca-' 
rcer, and, with the exception of a slip, on 
wiiich vessels have since been built, the 
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important, and immense, fabric, has been suiy 
fered to fall into decay! 

No women can be more jealous than those of 
Hindostan: their animosity towards rivals is 
unparalleled ; and this, even when they do not 
care a farthing for the bone of contention. Yet, 
on the other hand, when more than two ladies 
are retained by the same gentleman, the whole 
generally become perfectly passive, at least in 
exterior, appearing to associate with tolerable 
cordiality. The mention of plurality, may pos¬ 
sibly startle many of my readers, especially 
those of the fair sex; but such is common 
among natives of opulence, and is not unpre¬ 
cedented among Europeans. I have known 
various instances of two ladies being conjointly 
domesticated; and one, of an elderly military 
character, w'ho solaced himself with no less than 
SIXTEEN, of all sorts and sizes ! Being interro¬ 
gated by a friend as to what he did with such a 
number, ‘ Oh V replied he, ‘ I give them a little 
rice, and let them run about! ’ 

' This same gehtlcman, when paying his ad¬ 
dresses to an elegant young woman lately ar¬ 
rived from Europe, but who was informed by 
the lady at whose house she was residing, 
of the state of affairs: the description closed 
with, ‘ Pray, my dear, how should you like to 
share a sixteenth of Major-? * Tlie c ourt-,' 
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ship was allowed to proceed, merely to make 
sport of the good man’s foible: a term pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate! 

Nine in ten of the women domiciliated by 
gentlemen, are Mussulmans; the Hindus being 
far more scrupulous: with few exceptions, the 
small portion not of the former sect are Portu- 
gueze. These latter prove, in many instances, 
very good house-keepers ; looking after the dis¬ 
bursements with great acuteness, and, on a 
thousand occasions, shewing more prompttesi^, 
and more fitness for such an employment. They 
are remarkably fond of rearing poultry and swine; 
in which they certainly succeed. But there is a 
certain something about this description of 
women, which few are partial to, and which 1 
never could tolerate. I have already spoken of 
the pride of these miserable descendants of 
renowned characters ;• but it really is beyond 
my power to describe that Jierle^ that vindiciiive 
spirit, that authoritative consequence, which 
excite at least contempt, if not hatred, in everyr 
person towards whom they are exercised. These 
viragoes have no s<!ruples as to what they are to 
eat and drink ; many of them, indeed, can ma¬ 
nage a bottle as well as any man in the kingdom: 
they are, however, staunch Catholics, and, on 
calendar davs, dress out in all the finery their 
kmd keeffors can be coaxed out of. It is not to 
be-supposed these ladies are more continent than 
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Mussulmans, or Hindus, of similar condition r 
fer otherwise; but they are extremely crafty, 
and carefully lay the scene of action at some 
place to which they resort to offer up their 
prayers, in common with other equally good 
Christians: by this means, they are tolerably 
secure from the prying curiosity of ordinary me¬ 
nials, who are not permitted to enter within the 
sacred pale! 

In regard to the expences attendant upon con- 
cybilMge in the East, they will depend greatly 
on the circumstances, and the disposition, of 
the gentleman, generally speaking; though, 
after a while, the lady commonly gains a kind of 
ascendancy, and goes beyond those limits, which, 
in almost every case, are marked out by previous 
contract. A certain sum to be paid monthly; 
the pay of two, or three, female attendants; an 
allowance for beetle, tobacco, (it is very rarely 
they cheto it,) shoes, cloaths, and ^i/nahs, fi, c. 
gold and silver ornaments;) are articles in al¬ 
most every capitulation! Taking a broad out¬ 
line, we may put down the whole at about 
forty rupees monthly; equal to sixty .pounds 
sterling per annum ; which must certainly be 
considered no great price for a bosom friend, 
when compared w'ith the sums laid out upoi 
some British damsels; who are not always mon 
scrupulous than those I have dcscrillted. Bu-t 
when we (Estimate the Asiatic chore amie ac 
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cording to her merits as a companion, then, , in¬ 
deed, will my fair country-women appear most 
conspicuously pre-eminent! Their agreeable 
manners, their polished language, their highly 
cultivated minds, and their pleasing attentions, 
are so irresistible, as to level the barriers of dis¬ 
cretion, and to render every attempt at compa¬ 
rison nugatory; indeed, incompatible! 

In taking the above average, viz. forty rupees 
per month, 1 have supposed the gentleman to 
be in easy circumstances ; otherwise, that sum 
will be found to exceed the proportion of his 
other expences considerably: at the lowest, we 
cannot estimate the charges at less than twenty- 
five rupees monthly; which, to say the truth, 
must be attended with several deficiencies, dr 
privations, by no means creditable. In this par¬ 
ticular, the natives are very scrupulous, and 
hold it the highest disgrace, for a woman to be 
retained, without due aitendance, suitable 
cloathing, and a participation of the comforts, if 
not of the luxuries, of life. The men, especi¬ 
ally the Hindus, are indifferent in regard to 
their own apparel; which is often mean to an 
extreme; but pride themselves on the splendor, 
and prf>fusion, to be found in their zmanahs. 
As an instance in point, I must state, that, in 
the year 178 t, a detachment of six companies 
was-sent >vtut from Cawnpore, on the road to 
£tay«h, in compliment to the B'hom-Buxey, 
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a General of some note in the Maharrattah armv, 
who was proceeding on an embassy to Luck¬ 
now. We met him about twenty miles to the 
westward of the cantonments; where we were 
nearly smothered by the dust raised by his im¬ 
mense retinue, and absolutely stunned by the 
unmerciful clangor of cracked trumpets, and of 
great bells suspended from the sides of elephants, 
whose motion caused the pendulous monotonists 
to ring ‘ a sonorous peal. ’ It was natural to 
expect that the who knew we were 

waiting to receive him, and, that an officer of 
rank was deputed on the occasion, would have 
exhibited himself to advantage; but, to our 
great surprize, w’hen he alighted from his ele¬ 
phant, M’hich was sumptuously caparisoned, he 
appeared the veriest hunyah^ (or petty shop¬ 
keeper,) my eyes had ever beheld ! His deaths 
were absolutely filthy, and of a fabric such as 
disgraced the wearer. None of our Ahedmut^ars 
could have changed apparel with him, without 
being considerable losers by the bargain. The 
B'how was, nevertheless, attended by a naufc/i- 
tuff'ah, or set of dancing-girls; whose titjuipage 
announced his liberality, and whose talents 
evinced his judgement. Let me not be mis¬ 
understood in this last expression : the dancers 
of India can suit only particular tastes, and those 
perhaps only from habit: they are**T»ot to be 
classed with persons of the same professivri‘ «; 
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Europe; but are a distinct genus. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that some among them pos¬ 
sess very superior powers in the vocal part of 
tiieir profession; and that certain individuals 
dance, in their style, with peculiar effect; in- 
<leed, with much graceful delicacy, and with 
undeviating regard to the measure. The B*hov^s 
zeitanah was of course secluded; but the num- 
Ix^r of the elephants, r^huts, palanquins, doolies, 
and other conveyances, satisfied me that the 
ladies were in better plight than their most 
abominably filthy lord I 

The llindostanee ladies do not wear shoes, 
but, when walking, a pair of slippers are put on 
for the occasion ; so soon as the lady returns to 
her seat on the satrinje, or carpet, they are 
thrown aside. Such as are formed without 
heels, and have the back part made to flatten 
down under tlie foot, for that part is seldom, if 
ever, raised, are known by the name of Idhous ; 
while those made without any back-piece, the 
quarttTS terminating under the ancles on each 
side, and that have raised heels, to perhaps the 
height of an inch, are designated chinauls. In 
either kind, as well as in the jooties worn by 
men, the toe-part is terminated by along pointed 
strip, usually of leather lined with cloth, that 
<mrls inwards <5ver the toes : without this, the 
s'hoes would be considered both unfinished, and 
vijlgtirr* Men commonly wear only eihbroidered 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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shoes, but the wome:n have frequently an abun¬ 
dance of various colored foils, principally pur¬ 
ple or green, fastened down to the body of the 
vamp, (which is of some bright colored broad 
cloth,) and serving, by the manner in which they 
are disposed, to fill up the pattern of the em¬ 
broidery : this may be either of gold or silver 
thread, or, perhaps, very small bugles, not dis¬ 
similar to seed-|)earls. Those who cannot alibrd 
such decorations, which may raise the price of 
a pair of shoes to about four or five rupees; 
content themselves with silken omaiiK'nts. 'I'he 
low price of a pair of shoes ornamented as above 
described, cannot fail to strike the rea<h"r, wh<» 
will be yet more astonished to learn, that an ad¬ 
mirably well-dressed hide may be had in any part 
of the e')nntry t<)r less than five shillings ; such 
as would sell with us for ab{)ut thirty shillings, 
or even more. Those stout shoes w orn by our 
native soldiery, rarely cost more than from four 
to eight annas the pair, (equal to from eight to 
sixteen pence.) Neither men nor women use 
stockings; though, during tlie winter months, 
the more opulent sometimes wear a shorjt kind of 
sock, called a joomvh, made of cotton, or of 
silk, perhaps both intermixed, and of various 
colored patterns. These are remarkably thick, 
but rarely reach above the aucicr. l'*ersons of 
the first rank, have their tts-also their 

ditUmmah»y or gloves, made of shawl; oisauge 
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to say, these are usually of the form in use 
among us for children ; that is, they have a 
receptacle for the thumb, but the fingers are all 
contained in the same bag, dr cyst. It is, how¬ 
ever, very uncommon to see a woman, of what¬ 
ever rank, wear gloves; this is, no doubt, 
owing to the pride they take in their hands, 
which are invariably ornamented with gold or 
silver rings, &c., to the utmost extent of their 
purees. In fact, the whole attention of a 
Ilindostanee woman, retained in the family of 
an European, is directed towards the accumula¬ 
tion of tri)ikets, which may be supposed to be 
tolerafdy expensive, when it is understood that 
nothing less than solid silver is admissible. Gilt, 
or plated, ornaments, are held to be disreputable, 
and unlucky ; hence, the moolumhah, or plating 
trade, is very little followed in India ; though 
the jewellers will sometimes pass off a coated, 
for a solid article; especially in gold work. 

The following are the ornaments chiefly worn 
by the Hindostaiiee ladies. The maung-teekaht 
meaning the frontal ornament, has usually a 
star, or radiated centre, of about two inches in 
diameter, set in gold, and richly ornamented 
with small pearls, of which various chains are 
attached, aiding to support it in its position; 
namely, on me centre of the forehead. A 
triple, or q"uadrui)le, row of pearls, passes up 
tlivi centre of the maung^ or front ^ the hair 

2 E 2 
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being divided, and kept down very flat. The 
centre piece, (and, occasionally, each end piece 
also,) is composed of precious stones, such as 
the topaz, the emerald, the amethyst, the ruby, 
&:c. : sometimes the centre is of one color, and 
all the rays of some other ; or perhaps the latter 
are alternate. The maung-teekah, as may be 
judged from the above description, is not a very 
light ornament, but is extremely s{)lendid, and, 
being generally set in gold, often very valuable : 
one of a very ordinary description will cost full 
twelve or fifteen guineas, though ctnnp<jsed t)f 
colored glass, or chrystal, or foils: when made 
of precious stones, the price may n-ach to any 
extent. 

The kurrum^phool, is not unlike the centre! 
piece of a matmg-feekah, and may be about the 
same size, though usually somewhat less in 
diameter. This ornament is fastened to the 
lobe of the ear, both by the usual mode of 
piercing, and by a chain of gold passing over the 
ear, so as to bear the weight of the kurrum-pkool; 
which would else cause the lobe to be greatly 
extended downward. It is, however, to be 
remarked, that most of the common wtnnen 
have large holes in that part of the ear, widt; 
enough to pass a finger through ; and that eveii 
the higher orders consider an aperture such as 
would admit a pea, rather honoi'able, than* 
otherwise;* under the opinion of its inu'i^atM«g, 
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ihc groat weight, and consequent value, of their 
jewels. 

The joomkah is ever of solid gold, silver being 
in this ahsoliitoly interdicted by the laws of 
taste ; in iraming which, pride seems to have 
had no very small share. This ornament consists 
of a hollow hemisphere, or bell, curiously filla- 
greed, and about three fourths of an inch in 
diameter ; the edges suspend small rods, or pen¬ 
dants of gold, each furnished with one or more 
small pearls, garnets, &c, ; perhaps to the num¬ 
ber of a dozen pendants being attached to the 
ciiTurnference of each joomka/i. The upper 
])art is furnished with a small perforated stud, 
sonu'times ornamented, through which a ring, 
about the thickness of a fine knitting-needle, 
and not less than half an inch in diameter, is in¬ 
serted ; it previously passing through the ear 
in the part usually pierced. This ring, as well 
as every other kind of fastening made to pass 
through the ears, or nose, is made of the purest 
gold, and so pliant as to allow the little, hook 
rnatJe at one end, by bending the wire, for the 
purpose of fixing into a minute loop, or eye, 
formetl at tin; other end, by twisting it, to be 
straightened, at pleasure, by means of the'nail 
only. 

European tallies content themselves with one 
appendage ilt each ear; while the females of 
Hindcotah think it impossible to have too many : 
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thus, they affix a number of small rings, of pure 
gold, or, in case of poverty, of silv er, or even of 
tin, all along the border of the car; which is 
pierced for that purpose in at least a dozen places, 
to receive these ornaments, from which much 
distress often arises, owing to the veil (already 
described) frequently hitching upon the small 
hooked ends of the wire. 

The nose has its share in the decorations of 
the Hindostanee fair, it usually bearing tw o or¬ 
naments ; one, called a wV/z/i, commonly passed 
through the left nostril, consists only of a piepe 
of gold wire, as thick as a small knitting-needle, 
with the usual hook and eye, and having the 
.isentre, or nearly so, furnished with several gar- 
^|s, pearls, &c. perhaps to the number of five 
apf six, each parted from its neighbour by a 
thin plate of gold, usually having serrated, or 
escaloped edges, and being fixed transversely 
upon the wire, w'hich passes through their cen¬ 
tres, as well as through the garnets, pearls, 
&c. The diameter of the circle of a nbul 
may be, ordinarily, about two imthes and a half. 
On the coast of Coromandel, a similar ornament 
is worn by men of respectability, in each ear. 

The other nasal trinket is called a bolauk; it 
is flat, something in the form of that article of 
furniture called a footman, and h«is a small ring, 
with hook and eye, at its narrowest part, fofr 
the purpose of appending it to the midukuaLtbg^ 
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nose, by means of a gold ring passing through 
the septum, or division between the nostrils; 
the ornament lying flat upon the upper lip, and 
having its broad end furnished with pendants, 
similar to those on a joomkah. It is inconceiv¬ 
able what some women undergo for the sake of 
displaying their riches in this w^ay! Not only 
does the bolaule interfere with the operations ctf 
the lips during meals, but sores of the most un¬ 
sightly description are often created, in that 
very tender part to which the ornament attaches, 
bv those innumerable accidents, which not even 
ttie most constant vigilance can prevent. 

The neck is not foigotten among those lavish 
decorations of which the sable ladies are so 
Ibnd ; it is furnished with various kinds of neck¬ 
lace, of w'hich 1 shall describe only the cAwm- 
pauk-gnlltf. This is made of separate rays, each 
intended to represent a petal of the chumpauk^ 
(a flower indigenous throughout Asia,) and hav¬ 
ing a fixed ring, or sta))le, at its butt; sp that 
the whole may be strung close together, perhaps 
to the number of forty pieces, or more. This 
ornament is usually worn rather loose, that it 
may reach half way down the bosom. The 
mounting is gold, or silver, according to the 
means of the wearer; and the rays, or petals, 
are, in iinits^n of the maung-teekah ; either 
^hrystals, s.efon foils, chiefly white; or they are 
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precious stones, of one color, throughout the 
ornament. 

The haumeah is a solid collar of gold, or 
silver, weighing from, perhafis, four ounces to 
near a pound, 1 have seen several that ap¬ 
proached the latter weight, and must have been 
highly oppressive to the wearer; especially as 
they only came into use on high days and holi¬ 
days : the general standard may be computed at 
about six or seven ounces. Being made of pure 
metal, they are easily bent, so as to be put on 
and off. Hauuseaks are commonly square in 
front, under the chin, for several inches, and 
taper off gradually to not more than half their 
greatest diameter; terminating at each end with 
a small knob, cut into a polygonal form: this 
ornament is sometimes carved in the Oriental 
style, either for its whole length, or on the front 
part only. 

Most of the Hindostanec women wear faheejes, 
strung upon an assemblage of black silk threatls, 
passing round their necks, and reaching to tlu'ir 
middles: these tabeejes are silver cases, cnch)s- 
ing either quotations from the Koran, or some 
mystical writings, or some rubbish from the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, but, I believe, 
never any camphor (as lately used by a rele- 
brated English lady). Whateve^the contents 
may be, great reliance is placed on their efficacy. 
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in repelling aisease, and in averting the influ¬ 
ence of witch-craft, ffhaddooj of which the 
people of India, of every sect, entertain the most 
unlimited dread. Hence, it is not uncommon 
to see half a dozen, or more, of these charms 
strung upon the same threads. 

The upper parts of the arms are adorned with 
semi-circular ornaments, made hollow, but filled 
up with melted rosin ; the ends are furnished 
w'ith loops of the same metal, generally silver, 
which admit silken skeans, whereby they are 
secured to their places. The above trinket is 
called a baujoo-bund. 

The wrists are always profusely decorated t 
the more ordinary classes wt^ar rings made of 
kawich, or chunk ; (i. e. the common sea-conch, 
cut out, by means of very fine saws, into narrow 
slips, which, when joined very accurately, give 
the whole an appearance of being formed from 
the most circular part of each shell. This is, 
indeed, sometimes done; but such entire rings 
are very scarce, and are usually preserved in 
their original pure w'hiteness with much assi¬ 
duity. The city of Dacca, so famous for its 
muslins, carries on a large intercourse with Chit¬ 
tagong, and the coast of Aracan, for conchs, 
whicK arc used for beetling the finer cloths, ma- 
’^nufactured in Jjdit populous and rich emporium 
<51* cotton fabffcs. The noise made by chanking 
the clotbsf' which, being laid many folds thick 
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upon a large board, are beat with crmchs, wherein 
handles are inserted, is peculiarly distressing to 
an unaceustomed ear; ospecially as the opera¬ 
tion rontinues night and day, without intermis¬ 
sion : to those interest(‘d in the trade, it may 
perhaps be highly agreeable ! The small process, 
or button, at the base of each shell, is sawn off, 
and, after being ground to a shape resembling 
that of a flat turnip, is perforated, for the pur¬ 
pose of being strung. When so prepared, these 
receive the name of kunfahs; of which, two rows, 
eacli containing from thirty to forty, are worn 
round the neck of every Sepoy in the Company’s 
service, as a part of his uniform. This simple 
ornament affords a pleasant relief to the sable 
countenance of a native, and serves to fill up a 
space, that would otherwise appear extremely 
naked, between the collar-bones and the chin. 

The rings made from the sea-conch, are called 
kaunch ke l^choory, or t'choories made of conch ; 
in contra-distinction to a common kind of t'choo- 
ries, made, by persons who follow that profes¬ 
sion only, from a species of silicious clay, which 
speedily vitrifies, forming a semi-transparent 
mass, that is worked into rings of abo‘ut a line 
in <liameter ; but having rather quadrangular 
than circular surfaces ; so that the inner ciicoim- 
ference may be rather easy to thb^rist, and the 
upper part, (or outer circumference,) be suffi¬ 
ciently flat to exhibit various embelMshiPicnts, 
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given by aid of gold leaf, and little enamelled, 
or lacquered specks, &c., applied thereto, and 
afterwards burnt in. It is inconceivable how 
expert the women who vend the fchoories^ and 
w'ho are thence called ^chooriarem^ are in apply¬ 
ing these ornaments; which, after beingonce pass¬ 
ed over the hand, often are found to fit the Wrist 
admirably : persons unacquainted with the dex¬ 
terity of these women, would, on seeing the 
rings before they were on, consider it impossible 
to get the hand through ; yet, by moans of a 
little oil, or even of water, and (’ompressing the 
very flexible member into a suitable form, the 
rings are successively made to glide over the 
joints with tolerable facility; very few, in pro¬ 
portion, being broken during the operation. It 
is to be remarked, that, as probably forty or fifty 
t^choorha are to be worn upon each wrist, those 
appropriat(‘<l to the thicker part of the arm, 
being, of course, the first to pass, the hand be¬ 
comes gradually suppled, and disposed to receive 
each succeeding ring, which is imperceptibly of 
less diameter than its predecessor. To say the 
most of Vchoorics, they have a very heavy 
appe,irancc, and are always highly uncomfortable 
to Madam’s most intimate acquaintances, in cou- 
seq-a'^nce of theiryScing peculiarly brittle. 

Some ladies l^ear a massy ring of solid silver 
on each wr^, weighing, perhaps, from three to 
five ou’’.«;es: these are commonly hejjfagonal, or 
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octagonal, of an equal thickness throughout, 
and terminated by a knob at each end, the same 
as in the haimmih. Heing of pure silver, this 
ornament, which is called a hurrah^ may be 
opened sufficiently to be ])ut on, or off, at plea¬ 
sure ; the ends being brought together by an easy 
pressure of the other hand. 

A bracelet, formed of small pointed prisms of 
solid silver, each about tlu; size of a very large 
barley-corn, and having a ring soldered to one of 
its sides, is in very common use. These prisms 
are strung upon black silk, as close as their 
pointed, or perhaps rounded, ends will admit, 
in three or four parallel rows, and then fastened, 
the same as the baujoo^bmid. Some of the brace¬ 
lets, which bear the general name of poant;hie$y 
are of gold, intermixed with pearls ; affording a 
very rich appearance: they are certainly more 
ornamental than t'rboorics, which are, in the 
end, very expensive, on account of the immense 
numbers that give way in the wearing. 

The thumb of each hand is generally destined 
to bear an ornanu nt called inaby (or looking- 
glass,) formed of a ring fitting upon the thumb, 
and having a small mirror, about the size of a 
half-penny, fixed ujion it by the centre, so as to 
accord with the back of the tlyunb. Eachff.'igcr 
is provided with its riuota of an^tHfitesy or rings, / 
of various sorts and sizes, generafiy of gold;* 
those of sil,ver being considered mean. ‘The inah 
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should correspond in this particular; but, ou 
account of the quantity of gold required wherein 
to set the glass, many content themselves with 
silver mounting. That a small looking-glass 
may, at times, be commodiously situated at the 
back of the thumb, we will not dispute; but 
what shall we say to that preposterous custom, 
v’hich 1 have absolutely witnessed, of wearing a 
similar ornament on each great toe !!! 

A lady, at all })riding herself on tlie splendor 
of her dress, must have a pair of very substan¬ 
tial kurrahs, or rings of silver, not weighing less 
than half a pound each, upon her ancles. She 
must also have a pair of paum-jebs, made flexi¬ 
ble, and ornamented with little spherical bells, 
all of which tinkle at every motion of the limb. 
The ordinary pattern of the paum-jel}, is mural, 
each piece being kept in its place by wires, 
passing through its two ends vertically. I'he 
toes have likewise their rings, called chcllahsy 
usuallv of about the fifth of an inch in breadth, 
and very thin ; those have, for the most part, 
beadodH'dges. 

The women of Portugueze extraction, wear 
their hair in a large top-knot, sf'cured by an 
immevise silver or rather a skewer; the 

broad part of vvhf«^h is either fillagreed, enam- 
or en^aved. 'I he llindostanee ladies 
wear no cinameiit of that description ; they 
comb down their frontal hair, while a\>uudantly 
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moistened with tissy, that is, the mucilage ob¬ 
tained by steeping linseed in a small quantity of 
water; and causing it to part from the centre in 
two diverging sweeps, or crescents, that come 
down to the exterior corners of the eye-brows, 
falling in immediately above the ears, they thus 
render the whole smooth, compact, and glossy. 
All the hair appertaining to the hinder part of 
the head, is braided .together for its whole 
length, and ultimately blended with black rib¬ 
bon; which continues the braid for many inches, 
or et^n for a foot or more, so as to render it doubt¬ 
ful, at a certain distance, whether the hair does 
not occupy the whole length. This is a point of 
the utmost importance with a native lady, who 
values her locks beyond even her virtue. Whe¬ 
ther it were the cause, or the effect, is difficult 
to say; but certain it is, that, one of the greatest 
punishments a judge can inflict on a woman, is 
to have her head shaved. Query, Did their 
high estimation of the hair, induce to making 
its privation a punishment ? or, did that estima¬ 
tion take place, in consequence of the rrant of 
hair being considered disgraceful I* am in¬ 
clined to^ favor the first opinion. It is very 
common for a native to ca,t"<e the hair of his 
bauudy^ or female slave, to taken off, for^ 
any trifling offence. \ 

Coral beads are in high cstiraatiuj!, through¬ 
out liind(ktan, as applicable to the construction 
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of necklaces and bracelete for women. Npitwith- 
standing they are manufactured fr 9 m the red 
coral, fished up in various parts of Asia, these 
beads are very cosily, especially when they run to 
any size. They are generally sold by the sicca- 
weight, ovtolah; that is, by their weight in silver, 
two and a half rupees weighing about one ounce; 
Ar eighty to the seer of nearly two pounds 
avoirdupoise. A tolah of high colored, sound 
beads, as large as a inarrow-fat pea, may com¬ 
monly be had for about three, or four, rupees; 
sometimes cheaper: consequently, an ounce erf’ 
coral beads, called moongahs, will cost near a 
guinea. This, which is four times the value of 
silver, appears to be a high price, considering 
the low wages of laborers, and proves that coral 
cannot be advantageously imported from India 
to England. The ladies of Asia are very parti¬ 
cular in often steeping their moongahs in pigeon’s 
blood; under the firm belief of their color be¬ 
ing heightened by such immersions ! This recipe 
may, however, be matched by many, of equal 
efficacy^ highly valued among ourselves. 

The lowest, and most poverty-struck woman 
in Bengal, would consider herself truly wretch¬ 
ed if she could non., now and then, anoint her 
head with oil, some kind. The ladies of 
''filtrcwce* invariably use scented oils, of which 
those impr.<gnated with the bale, the jasmine. 
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and sandal, are most in use. Doubtless, cus¬ 
tom reconciles ‘ the rancid fragrance ’ to the 
nostrils of an Asiatic; but, to an European, no¬ 
thing can be more offensive. A full dressed 
Uindostanee lady is the living type of that sar¬ 
castic couplet of Swift. 

* Enrich’d with all the gay perfume. 

She wafts a stench around the room. ’ 

The sale of these oils, as also of the missy, 
which is applied by both sexes to their teeth; 
and, by forming a black coating, or varnish, is 
supposed to preserve their enamel from the 
action of the lime contained in the pawn, or 
beetle, they generally chew, as also of the soor- 
mah, or levigated antimony, used for blackening 
the edges of the eye-lids, together with a variety 
of rubbish, is confined to a class of men called 
g^undies, who carry their ware about in small 
baskets. The oils, and especially the utr, or 
oUah of roses, are very carefully packed in 
cotton-wool, and every pretence is made of 
their being of great value. It is wonderful 
what deceptions this class of hawkers pra«> 
tise ! They are most consummate in the arts 
of flattery and intrigue; fc^m the exer<,^e of 
one or the other, not unfreqiloptly of both con¬ 
joined, they could not fail to beemhe ve»j 
did they not generally lead m<^ dissipateii 
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lives, and often take payment in kind for their 
wareSi 

With respect to the perfumed oik in common 
use among the Hindostanee ladies^ their prepa*- 
ration is very easy; being, for the most parti 
merely sweet oils of any kind ; such as that 
extracted from linseed, or from the cocoa-nut, 
or from any plant coming under the denomi¬ 
nation of metah^ (i, e. sweet,) perfumed by 
nig)[:ai 1 |of a small quantity of the essential oil of 
any fragrant flower, particularly the rose, the 
jasmine, the bale, &Ci All these oils are ex¬ 
tremely common, rarely selling for more than 
two or three rupees per seer 5 which corresponds 
with about seven shillings for an English quart. 

That highly fragrant oil extracted from the 
rose, called atlars or by us ottah^ is by no means 
so comnjon as might be expected, at least not in 
perlection : as to repuU d attar^ that may be had 
of every gnndy, and at even a few annas per 
lolah (or half ounce weight). Genuine attar can 
only be had of particular persons, and then at a 
very high price; commonly about four guineas, 
(i. e. 1 ^'© gold mohurs) per ounce. The na¬ 
tives, f^* many years, pretended to make a great 
secret of the process whereby this valuable oil 
wsi' extracted ; wy, once they not only retained 
the wh^ profit to themselves, but were ena- 
wled to prac^se various deceptions of great ad- 
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vantage to themselves, but extremely injurious 
to the extract. ’ 

Although many gentlemen had occasionally 
endeavored to ascertain the proportions used by 
the venders of attar^ it was not until about the 
year 178J, or 1782, that any attempt was made, 
on an extensive scale, to competite with that 
class of distillers. The late Lieutenant-( ’olonel 
Anthony Folier, who resided for majiy years at 
his beautiful villa, some miles from Lutkn^lv', 
was, I believe, the fimt whr>se researches in¬ 
cluded the distillation of allar-t in which pur¬ 
suit he w'as remarkably successful ; considering 
how much intrigue, corruption, and ignorance 
he had to contend with. 1 have heard that gen¬ 
tleman declare, that, in almost every train of 
experiments he undertook, some latent op{K)si- 
tion was sure to prtn ail; ot'ten ballling every 
effort, ancf sometimes compelling him to aban¬ 
don his design. 

This resulted from the jealousy entertained 
by the natives of distinction at the court of the 
Nabob Vizier of Oude, Azoeii ul Dowlah, 
with whom his extreme urbaiiity, su^j.vity of 
manners, ingenuity, and incorruptible I'utt.-grity, 
rendered him a great favorite. I'he cmirtiers 
apprehended, that, throughunited iftttlli- 
geiice of Colonel Folier, and of 
Martine, w'hose genius in ever^ mechanical 
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art was on a par with that of the former in 
the polite arts, as well as in most branches of 
useful science, the i^veral expensive establish¬ 
ments supported by the Nabob would ultimately 
bo set aside, as useless, and as devouring a re¬ 
venue, which might be turned towards purposes 
in which they should have no concern; or, at 
least, no profit. Theref<)re, notwithstanding 
his Highness’s positive orders, most of the in- 
dispeusables were cither withheld, or, when fur¬ 
nished at all, proved of the worst quality: any 
man loss mild than Polier, would have insisted 
on a due attention to his requisitions; but he 
forbore from remonstrance, except when so 
closely pressed as to render representation inevi¬ 
table. Whenever, in spite of all direct hostility, 
and of underhand resistance, the Colonel fulfilled 
his wishes, displaying the complete success of 
his jtjgcnuity and learning; then, all was cried 
down ivaj'haddoo, as witch-craft; and the w'hole 
body of Mahometlan ecclesiastics joined to crush 
the growtVi of science. 

Heinji^ provided with an ample still, and having 
very exifcpsive plantations of roses, in tvhich I 
have oft^ passed a leisure hour, admiring equally 
their fragrance, and the amiable qualities of 
then- planter, the>^olonel made a shift to carry 
on hie sjf^rations, but not noth invariable suc¬ 
cess ; the Dative distillers having frequently 
influenced his s<;rvants, by means of bribes, ,to 

2 F 2 
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mix various ingredients, which cither tainted, or 
otherwise deteriorated, the produce of his still- 
At length, after a great variety of experiments, 
in which he, of course, experienced many most 
mortifying, and equally unaccountable disap¬ 
pointments, he hit upon the just proportions, 
and the most favorable process. 11 is method 
was as follows. To a maund (i. e. 89lb.) of 
roses, he put about a maund and a half of water: 
the roses being entire, and having their stems 
cut away close under the chalices. These being 
all duly mixed, by hand, in the still, a gentle 
fire was made under it; the head not being aj)- 
plied until the water t)Cgan to throw off a vapor: 
after that, it was put on, and carefully luted 
down. The fire was, throughout the distilla¬ 
tion, kept rather slow than fierce ; especially 
after about a tenth part of the uater had come 
over into the receiver: in about five hours, half 
the water had come over toleral>.ly clear. The 
rose-water thus obtained, was again put to ano¬ 
ther maund of roses, which were subjected to 
the same operation, until about half its 4]|uantity 
had passed into the receiver. As the fiy tner was 
called ‘ single rose-M ater,’ so was this t-k'signated 
‘ double rose-water;’ but it is evideii. ^hat the 
term ‘ quadruple- would b\more appropfiate, 
since double the qiumtity of perfume 
into half the former space, 'J he ^oduce of the 
last distillation was put into broad pans, either 
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of earthen ware, or of tinned metal, and left 
“xposed, during the night, to the cold air, 

H^c, 1 should remark, that the roses gene¬ 
rally bloom early in the year, and that, during 
the mon'th of January, sometimes, also, in Fe¬ 
bruary, ice is produced by pouring hot water 
into shallow pans of porous crockery; which, 
being placed on beds of loose sand, in exposed 
situations, during the whole night, generally 
yield a substantial pellicle, and, in very favor¬ 
able instances, sometimes cause the whole of 
the water to be congealed. The colonel’s ob¬ 
ject, in exposing the rose-water, as above shewn, 
was to congeal the essential oil, called a«ar, 
which has the peculiar property of becoming 
compact, and flaky, when exposed to a degree 
of cold far above freezing point; in this instance, 
bearing some affinity to animal oils in general. 

Now, it is evident, that such an exposure 
subjected the attar^ which floated on the sur¬ 
face as it became cold, to the access of dust, at 
least, if not of other grosser rubbish; therefore 
the plai^ was certainly injudicious: this the 
colonel «ooa perceived, for the quantity of, 
what heAconsidered to be, faeces, proved that 
there w'^islsome mismanagement. Accordingly, 
he rook a niiit, aiifi, while the rose-water was 
yet luk?iJ^-arm, poured it into a large carahoy, or 
gl^ss bottle; so as to fill it completely. The 
c^iraboy was' then subjected to a refrigerating 
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process ; by which the attar was condensed on 
its surface in its neck, whence it was easilv 
removed into a large-mouthed phial, fiirni*rl{ed 
with a ground stopper. What little adhered to 
the neck of the caraboif, did not come away 
with the rose-water, as it w'as poured off, but, 
on the vessel being reversed, and subjected to 
A considerable degree of heat, dropped slowly 
into a phial placed below it, but protected from 
the action of the fire. 

The products in attar have been widely dif¬ 
ferent. The natives rarely obtain more than a 
drachm and a half from a maund of roses; 
whereas Colonel Polier obtained full two 
drachms from a hundred pounds troy. In lai- 
rope, we find that some continental chymists 
have extracted half an ounce: Ham berg suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to draw a whole ounce, and 
Hoffman w'as rewarded with no less than two 
ounces. All these persons, however, r<j<'ct(*fl 
the chalices; using only the petals; which 
necessarily made a great difference, the peiiumc 
being, principally, if not wholly, confined to 
them. 

The rose-water, even after the «//ro *'has been 
completely separated, is rich in fi-agrar^ev but is 
far more so, when the attar isssuffered to reinain 
united with it, as may be effected b^Mio-nddi- 
tion of various memtriMy which ke^ it suspend¬ 
ed in the fluid. The general price of such 
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Tose-water as is ordinarily sold under the desig- 
*tation of ‘ double,* and, of course, passes for 
th>>‘^cry best, may be from twejjjty, to forty, 
rupeelj, per maund, according as the season may 
have been productive, or as the purchase may 
be made Vrom the distiller himself, or through 
a second tW a third;hand. 

Colonel Polier states that the quantity of attar 
obtained from nearly fifty-five maunds of roses, 
which grew upon about eleven acres of good 
soil, highly manured, amounted to sixteen to- 
lahs, or about half a pound avoirdupoise. This 
gives us some insight into the value of the attar ; 
for, if we allow the land to have been wortdi a 
guinea per acre, and that the cultivation, to¬ 
gether with the expences of distillation, should 
amount to as much more, the following would 


be the state of the concern. 

£. 

s. 

d. 


Kent of 11 acres, (or 33 bigahs,) - 

11 

11 

0 

23 2 0 

Expences of cultivation, &c. 

11 

1.1 

0 



Against which we have 
Sixteen of attar, say at two 

guil^^s, - - - - 33 lij 0 

About thyteen and a half maunds 
of^roie-water, ssiy at only 20 
» rm»ee\ or jf2. 10.V. per maund 33 10 0 

Giving•a'total of receipts equal to - - - 67 2 0 

> - 

And a nett produce on 11 acres, of - - - 44 O O 

Equal, per acre, to the yearly sum of 


4 0 0 
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In the above, I have taken the attar at far less 
than the price it at present hears, and the rose¬ 
water at tht> rate usnaiiy charged at Juann?c/e, 
Lucknow, &c. for a maiind of the best' rose¬ 
water, at the time Colonel Polier’s exp^iment, 
above detailed, was dated, namely, inil7B7. If 
my information is correct, the best/itf//«r now 
sells at Calcutta for near six guineas the ounce ; 
and the best rose-water at Juanpore, where u 
lai^e quantity is distilled, for thirty-five and 
forty rupees per maund. The expence of the 
cultivation is taken at about seven rupees 
monthly, on an average ; there being no work of 
consequence performed, except hoeing, for full 
eight months in the year. The rent of the land 
is rated at the ordinary medium at which 1 com¬ 
pute soils suited to the growth of tobacco, cot¬ 
ton, sugar, opium, &c, to be of late, that is, at 
about 2^ rupees, or eight shillings per bigah. 

In Doctor Willich’s Lncyclo|iaedia, 1 observe 
it is stated, that genuine attar sells, even in the 
East Indies, at twenty guineas the ounce ; hut 
I apprehend this to be a grt;at error ; at It^ast, it 
is far beyond what the experience of inpu^vj than 
twenty years allows me to credit. If, ^indeed, 
the Doctor means that which the gundij:s cetail, 
by mixing only otie drop of genuine attUr among 
pint of oil of sandal-wood, as is often pticotised, 
he is far short of the mark ; for, in such case, 
the ounce »may be said to sell for nearer fifty, 
than twenty guineas. 
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The color of attar^ is remarked i^jColonel 
Polier, ‘ to be no criterion of its goodness, 
iW.quality, or its country.* Thvt gentleman 
stated that he had, in the same yl|ar, and from 
the saX(e rose-bushes, altar of a fine emerald 
green, ai a bright yellow, and of a reddish hue, 
all obtained by the same process, only that the 
roses were collected on different days. * 

Here 1 am disposed to suspect, that the old 
trick, so peremptorily detected by Doctor and 
Professor Gilchrist, of mixing a solution of ver¬ 
digris, or other coloring matter, in the still, or 
in,the receiver, must have been practised by 
some of the Colonel’s attendants. It has been 
sufficiently proved, that, when no such adul¬ 
teration takes place, attar is very nearly limpid: 
but, though a color may be thus imparted, it 
does not appear that the perfume is debased ; its 
fragrance being unimpaired: on the other hand, 
the admixture of any other oil is readily disco¬ 
vered, by its causing the disposition to liques- 
cence, even when exposed to severe cold, which 
distinguishes every other known perfume from 
genuine ja</ar. 

SomtUadies anoint their bodies with scented 
oils, bu\ for the .most part, a predilection ex¬ 
ists in fa^r of that extracted from the aesamum^ 
or mustard seed; which is likewise in very 
general use throughout every branch of culinaiy 
preparation, among the natives of every sect. 
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When th-^’oil is applied to the body, (over every 
part of whicik it is smeared, the gratified indivi¬ 
dual general V/ exposing himself to* the influence 
of the sun ?.;'hile the unotion is performic^,) it 
is in its raw state; but when intended for sauce, 
it is, on account of the peculiar rankty^f'ss of its 
flavor, subjected to the following sim^jle opera¬ 
tion, whereby it is very considerably sweetened; 
though not divested of a certain flavor bv which 
its presence may always be detected. The ml 
is put into a tli'ep vessel, either earthen or of 
metal, having some kind of lid, such as a flat 
pan, &c. to retain the heat while the oil is pre¬ 
paring: when it boils, and crackles, one side of 
the lid is lifted, and a small quantity of cold 
water thrown in, the lid being shut down as 
quickly as possible, lest the oil, which flies im¬ 
mediately when touched by the water, should 
scald the operator. This is repeated three or 
four times, at short intervals, and the oil is 
thus nearly divested of its unpleasant and 
acrimonious flavor. Both sexes anoint their 
bodies with the oil of sesmmnn, commonly called 
by Europeans ‘ moaaul oil,’ from its beww inva¬ 
riably used by the mosanlchies to feed thn flames 
of their links, or mosauls: bv the natiye^ it is 
designated kunmh-faie, or ‘ bitter oil. In some 
instances, we see turmeric mixed with it, for 
the purpose of excitement to perspiration ! this 
absurd, practice is not very general, but one 
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would suppose the fallacy of such’ *^><»opinion 
must long ago have been discovei%117 and that 
tite turmeric would have been fo^d rather to 
add*M;o that obstruction, inevitul^y created by 
the oii> than to promote diaphoresis. The only 
inteiitiort that seems truly to be answered by 
the unction, is that of stopping the pores: 
hence, we see all the poor people, throughout 
India, avail themselves, whenever the means 
offer, of a handful or two of kuinmh-taley to rub 
over their skins, during the winter season espe¬ 
cially ; thereby to resist the cold air : many, who 
can afford but a light kind of cloathing, and are 
not com[)etent to purchase quilted jackets, 
would be almost frozen, were it not for this 
device. 

This practice, so extremely common,. I might 
say, universal, throughout India, seems to be at 
variance with tlie opinions of our physicians, 
who consider it highly dangerous to close too 
many of the pores at one time. That it is done 
with impunity in India, is too well known to 
require any evidence being lu're adduced : nay, 
more,^s,uch unctions are recommended in high 
fevers,y>y the native doctors, (generally Bra- 
minsi) who likewise prescribe a thick plaistering 
df pounded herbs to be in such cases applied all 
over the body. This, which rarely fails to pro- 
^duce relief, is evidently the basis of that refri- 
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gerant adopted of late yeare, by some of 

pur most ce»ei<ratod medical characters. 

As a perIVyne, the more delicate ladies of 
India rub th^.,niselves with various drugsynot 
very gratifying to the olfactory nerves m our 
Europeans ; the same is also used for the hair. 
A few use a kind of pomade, made axtempo- 
raneously of orange peels, ground fine upon 
a stone, and mixed with flour, made from peas, 
called baitin. This is really fragrant, as well 
as cleansing ; but 1 cannot so much admire the 
sandal some substitute for the citric aroma ; it 
being of a peculiarly sickly scent, which does 
not easily wash out of linen. 

V 

With respect to religious ablutions, the na¬ 
tives of every sect, but especially the Bramins, 
are very, particular; even fastidiously so: all 
bathe at least once daily before their dinner 
hour, whatever may be the state of the weather, 
repairing either to some neighbouring river, or 
to a pond, (or Umk^) for that purpose. There 
they walk up to their Avaists in the water; and, 
placing their thumbs in their ears, and their 
fore-fingers pressing their nostrils, immerse them¬ 
selves, by s((uattingsuddenly upon theirhaimches, 
several times in succession ; generally rejfieating 
various prayers on these occasions, /t'ill take 
this opportunity to wash their duties^ ami other 
parts of their apparel; having in readiness dry ‘ 
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cloaths to put on, but which arej of free, left 
upon the shore. It is curious tp lee, as may 
often be done at some ghauls, or. Jniarfs, hun¬ 
dred? of persons bathing in this njanner at the 
same time; the water is often thronged for the 
whole day ; especially at Benares, Allahabad, 
Betoor, and other sacred cities, to which pilgrims 
resort from immense distances for that purpose. 
At particular times, it is supposed that nearly 
a million of persons assemble to bathe in the 
Cilanges ; whence it must appear extremely cu¬ 
rious to the biUropcan reader, that scarce an in¬ 
stance is known of any person losing his cloaths 
while bathing : perhaps it may be in some mea¬ 
sure owing to that astonishing concourse of bar¬ 
bers, who officiate previous to each person en¬ 
tering the sacred strt^am; and who usually take 
charge of, or at least have an eve to, the vest- 
ments left for his use on returning trorn the 
water. 

At all the bathing-places the sexes intermix 
promiscuously ; each being in their usual cloath- 
ing : this does not, however, relate to women 
of a suj)crior class, who are not suffered to go 
abroad' except in close vehicles, and who, were 
they-vt^untarily to shew their faces to any male, 
except iJ^ieir husbands, would be in danger of 
losing fheir heatls: such never bathe in the 
liver but under ample precautions. A spot is 
selected, where the water shoals gradually, and 
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wnere iitj^%l/ather cannot be overlooked from any 
heiglit, &c.|: (inhere, an area is enclosed, by means 
of katiautSy v^'jpported to the height of perhaps 
eight feet, o^,,more, by means of bamboo jjjfoles, 
kept in their places by ropes fastened to,stakes, 
or to poles driven into the sand. The lady is 
carried to an overlap, or opening, in the kanmils, 
mostly in a covered carriage, of ^'hich the 
driver retires, taking with him the oxen, and 
leaving the machine enclosed within the area, 
where it serves the purpose of a dressing-room. 
The female servants attend the interior, while 


the exterior is guarded by centinels, or perhaps 
by eunuchs, on the land side; and, towards any 
navigable channel a boat is stationed, to prevent 
the approach of strangers. But few Maho- 
medan women bathe in this manner; they, as 
well as their husbands, generally content them¬ 
selves with having five or six large pots of water 
thrown over their heads; the generality of Eu¬ 
ropeans ordinarily bathe in this way daily dur¬ 
ing the hot season ; and, on some occasions, 
even the pious Hindu resorts to the same do¬ 


mestic ablution ; though it is held far inferior to 
immersion in the Ganges, or in such stream as 
should, by being within a reasonable ^stance, 
preclude all pleas of inconvenience/ Bigots 


will often travel several miles to be laved by the 


holy fluid ; while others will scarcely go as*^ 


many yard^to enjoy that reputed blessing. All, 
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however, must conform, to a certain '’X^^eht, to 
the law; and it is but justice to sa ,rt1iat, Whe¬ 
ther owinfr to habit, or to vencratiV'4 the num¬ 
ber of trespasses is ver\’^, very IrUitted. We 
may suppose, that, in so hot a climate, bathing 
must be a luxury ; this should be taken cum 
grano satis ; for, at some reasons, the waters 
are by no means inviting: I have often gone 
into a bath in December and .lanuarv, when the 
sensations were truly ])ainfiil. 

Mahomedans, in opulent circumstances, and 
especially those of rank, generally have baths 
lined with marble, or with masonry, in some 
private apartments, to Avhich their families can 
have immediate access. These baths are some¬ 
times furnished with the means of having water 
heated toany temperature; as is invariably the case 
with all the public baths to be seen at Calcutta, 
and the several great cities throughout the East. 
These baths, which are called(whence 
we have derived the term,) are extremely con¬ 
venient; and, if properlN' used, no less con¬ 
ducive to health. It is uec«'ssary, after (juitting 

them, to be extremely cautious in allowing 

.» 

access t.) the atnn)spheric temperature, on ac¬ 
count x)i the perfect cleansing given to the skin, 
by the a.f.endauts, who, by means of haaities^ 
(a kind of glove, made of hair, or very coarse 
/wool,) bring off’sucb a quantity of scurf as 
astonishes those who consider themsiilves to be 
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very in their persons. These men causd 

every joihi if} the bather’s whole frame to crack; 
thereby sometimes, no inconsiderable 

pain: to thi%^ however, the natives are so fully 
accustomed, as to consider it absolutely a lux¬ 
ury. Although the hummunu are much fre¬ 
quented by Mahomedans, yet, 1 believe, they 
are chiefly supported by the resort of Armenians, 
Greeks, Portugueze, and English gentlemen. 

The waters throughout the East are infested 
by alligators of an enormous size; of which, 
some are most sanguinary depredators. It often 
happens that a bather is carried off daily from 
a ghaitU perhaps for a fortnight in succession ; 
when the evil is put a stop to b}'^ some lucky 
shot, which either kills the alligator, or causes 
him to quit the vicinity. Such is the faith 
entertained by all the natives, whether Mussul¬ 
mans or Hindus, regarding predestination, that, 
although, on such occasions, they proceed to 
the ghaut with obvious apprehension, they allow 
no intermission to take place in the ablutiouary 
duties, on account of those depredations they 
may have daily witnessed for some time before. 
This species of absurdity may be disc<rvered, in 
a thousand shapes, in the conduct of ^ir^desti- 
narians, who affect to believe in tha^ previo^is 
arrangement which renders all human fwocaution 
unavailing. These persons, at the same time<, 
shew great anxiety to have the alligator killed ; 
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consequently, may be fairly considerecj^us aiming 
to subvert the ordinations of fate ! ^ ,, 

Though the native women retamed by Eu¬ 
ropean gentlemen very rarely proceed to the 
rivers to bathe, but content themselves with 
either the use of a small bath of masonry, or 
with pots of water, they are, nevertheless, ex¬ 
tremely fond of going abroad in a palaiujuin^ 
or a r'hut, attended by their dhyes, and with 
the gutlah-lopc, or cover, of the vehicle, brought 
down close on all sides. It certainly would 
be uncharitable to annex a bad motive, as inse¬ 
parable from all such excursions, yet it may 
probably be considered as a general rule, that 
such ladies either take the air with the in¬ 
tention of meeting some established gallant, or 
that they ultimately give way to the flattery and 
whisperings of their menials, who are rarely 
proof against a very moderate bribe, and are fre¬ 
quently known to throw an admirer, as though 
accidentally, in the w'ay of Madam’s notice. 

However recluse w e may suppose the Hindos- 
tauee ladies to be, some allowance must be made 
for certain amusements peculiar to India, in 
which they indulge. The acceptance and trans- 
n^issioii Oi‘ compliments and civilities, afford no 
i.iiall g^dtil.^cation; the arrival, or despatch, of a 
complimentary (beetle,) or of an elait^hee^ 

(cardamom,) being matters of considerable im¬ 
portance, among a race whose whole time may 
VOL. I. 9 G 
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be said to be devoted to whatever is childish or 
insignifican t.! When visits are paid, much cere¬ 
mony is used, and every endeavor is exerted, on 
either part, to appear well-bred and affable ; on 
such occasions, a profusion of compliments are 
exchanged, while each narrowly observes the 
dress, the equipage, and the conduct of the 
other, but reserves her observations until a free 
vent may be given to envy and jealousy; not for¬ 
getting a little scandal. 

Some ladies affect to possess a musical ear, and 
exercise not only their own lungs, but those of 
their attendants also, in vociferating various 
common-place songs, accompanying their capti¬ 
vating strains with tremendous thumps on a large 
long drum, called a dhole; or perhaps shewing 
the agility of their fingers in playing upon a veiy 
small kind of tambourine, called a coonjerry. 
Woe be to that kind-keeper who should dissent 
from the fair one’s opinion, regarding either the 
excellence of her performance, or the pleasing 
tones of the instruments ! Where this infatua¬ 
tion exists, the whole neighbourhood is com¬ 
pelled to submit to the nuisance. There would 
be no use in remonstrating with the lady, through 
the medium of her servants : and as ta pirleyir g 
with the gentleman on such a subject', that won.,’ 
give great offence; or, at all events, would be 
unavailing. The man who submits to such ail 
uproar, ‘*for the sake of a quiet life, ’ may be 
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considered a living illustration of Shakespeare’s 
ludicrous, but most wholesome lessen, — ‘ The 
ewe that will not hear its lamb when it bleats, 
W'ill never attend to a calf w'hen it baes.’ In 
truth, some of these ladies ride upon very high 
horses, and keep the whip-hand most manfully! 
a circumstance we should by no means expect, 
after hearing, perhaps, that their respective names 
were ‘ Chemhayly,* (jasmine,) * Golmih^* (rose¬ 
water,) ‘ Miscery, ’ (sugar,) ‘ Goohbeegumy * 
(queen of roses,) ‘ Meevah-Jehan,^ (the fruit of 
life:) though, perhaps, those known by the name 
of ‘ SoorooJ,^ (i. e. the sun,) might lay claim to 
some authority, without acting so grossly in 
opposition to their nomenclature. 

When we consider the very severe privations 
experienced by females in general, (for our 
country-women often affect to adopt the recluse 
severities of the haram;) it cannot appear sur¬ 
prizing, that young girls so immured, in such a 
climate, so indulged occasionally, and so beset 
w'ith bawds, should allow themselves to be led 
astray from what I must, perhaps erroneously, 
call ‘ the ways of chastity.* I am aware, that the 
te;yn may offend many, who consider the female 
as*?^eing already in a state of prostitution; but 
/ifue allowanc^ must be made for the usages of 
the country. In India, a woman * under the pro¬ 
tection* of an European gentleman, is acqounted, 
not only among the natives, but even by his 

2 G 2 
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countrymen, to be equally sacred, as though 
she Avere iparried to him ; and the woman 
herself, values her reputation, exactly in pro¬ 
portion as she may have refrained from indulging 
in variety: some arc said to have passed twenty 
years, or more, without the possibility for scan¬ 
dal to attach to their conduct. We might 
further take into consideration, that, even 
according to the ISlahomedan law, there arc 
various degrees of connubial attachment, from 
the strictest, and most formal, union, down to 
what we should call a very loose kind of left- 

4/ 

handed marriage. Thesis arc, however, sanc¬ 
tioned by that law, if performed according to 
enjoined ceremonies. 

Now, the greater part, we may say nine in 
ten, of those who domiciliate with Europeans, 
being Mussulmans, and, in many cases, very 
scrupulous in the observance of whatev’er 
forms are ordained respecting viands, cwitact, 
ablution, &c,, it may be reasonably concluded, 
that they rather deem themselves to be united 
according to a tolerated extension of the fore¬ 
going licences, than as retained prostitutes. 
Therefore, when we consider received opinionc, 
and local pt;culiarities, we may adm'it, tljlt, 
even in what we term concubina<.''J, there m. ■ 
be some traits exempting individuals from 
being confounded among that mass of prostith- 
tiou, of which we are apt to form our judgments 
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by what we see of tliat depravity, from which it 
appears to be, among Europeans, nearly insepa¬ 
rable ! Without at all entering upon the defence 
of whatever may be inhibited by the Christian 
religion, or be inimical to that superiority so 
justly yielded by society at large, as well as by 
the legislature, to married women, it may be per¬ 
mitted me to state a few matters which will, in 
the minds of the liberal, appear to be some ex¬ 
cuse for what might else be deemed libidinous, or 
licentious. The number of European women 
to be found in Bengal, and its dependencies, 
eannot amount to two hundred and fifty, while 
the European male inhabitants of respectability, 
ineluding military officers, maybe taken at about 
four thousand. I'he case sj>eaks for itself; for, 
evxn if disposed to marry, the latter have not 
the means. It is easy enough to say, that if 
marriages were more frequent in India, more 
ladies would adventure thither; but the impe¬ 
diments that stand in the way of ‘ a consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be wished,’ will not be found 
to yi('ld so readily to our desires. It should be 
understood, that the generality of young ladies, 
though they may certainly comply with the will 
Oij their_ parents, are by no means partial to 
viiiting India. The out-fit is not a trifle: no 
“ ady can be. i^juded there, under respectable cir¬ 
cumstances throughout, for less than five hun- 
dlred pounds. Then, again, she should have 
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friends to receive her; for she cannot else ob¬ 
tain even a lodging, or the means of procuring 
subsistence. It is not like a trip, per hwy^ to 
Margate, where nothing but a well-lined purse 
is requisite; and where, if you do not meet with 
friends, you may easily form acquaintances. 
Further, some allowance must be made for the 
climate ; which by no means suits ^very consti¬ 
tution, and invariably oppresses all w'hose minds 
are ill at ease, or who have not the means of 
withstanding that influence, so particularly hos¬ 
tile to persons newly importing from Europe. 

Let us, however, suppose all these things to 
be done; and that some worthy dame welcomes 
the fair adventurer to her house, with the 
friendly intention of affording an asylum, until 
some stray baehelor may bear away the prize. 
We have known some instances of this, and, in 
particular, of a lady making it, in a manner, her 
study to replenish her hospitable mansion with 
objects of this description; thereby acquiring 
the invidious, or sarcastic, designation of ‘ Mo¬ 
ther Coupler. * But such characters are rare ; 
and it generally happens, that those who have 
the will, do not possess the means, of thus ren¬ 
dering the most essential of services to you/^g 
women, who, yve may fairly say, arc, in ^Ts 
case, transported to India, there fa take thei? 
chance ! That several have been thus sent, 
have thus adventured, round the Cape, cannot 
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be denied; in any other country they would have 
experienced the most poignant distress, both of 
body and of mind ; but, such has ever been the 
liberality evinced towards this class of unfortu¬ 
nate persons, that, in most instances, prompt, 
and effectual, relief, has been administered. It 
would be easy to adduce cases, wherein the 
most bountiful subscriptions have been made 
in behalf of ladies ; who, by obeying the sum¬ 
mons of husbands, or of parents, have, on 
arriving in the river, found themselves to be 
widows, or orphans ! Surely, where these dis¬ 
tressing events are by no means uncommon, there 
will ever exist a certain reluctance, even among 
such as may have relatives in India: a reluctance 
which will rarely be decreased by the additional 
consideration, that, when the vessel may arrive, 
the parent, &c., though alive, may be full a thou¬ 
sand miles distant from the metropolis, and be 
unable to reach it under two or three months! 
Here we see formidable objections against a lady's 
proceeding to India; but one, not less powerful, 
remains to be stated, namely, the immense ex¬ 
pence ever attendant upon wedlock in that quar¬ 
ter. Such is the encrease of domestics, of 
i^loathing, of accommodation, and, particularly, 
i keeping a carriage, without which no com¬ 
fort can bf; expected, that it is utterly beyond 
,the means of full four persons in fiA’^e to receive 
an European lady into their houses. .Even on a 
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penurious scale, the difTerence ■will amount to 
full three hundred pounds yeaily; but il, as is 
certainly desirable, it be conducted on a more 
appropriate footing, double that sum must be 
allowed. Add to this, the peremptory necessity 
that exists, for sending every child to Europe at 
a very early age ; the expence of which is never 
to be computed under a hundred and fifty 
pounds. To complete the difficulties attendant 
on the occasion, it is a thousand to one, but, 
that, at the end of a few years, the mother is 
compelled, by those peculiar infirmities insepa¬ 
rable from her situation in that climate, to ac¬ 
company her infants to Europe ; there to seek 
the restoration of health, and to consf>le herself 
among her little ofispring, until the father may, 
notwithstanding those heavy demands created 
by the wants of his family, be able to save suffi¬ 
cient money to rejiair to the objects of his affec¬ 
tion. This is no exaggeration : it is to be wit¬ 
nessed annually; and may be seen attended with 
the most distressing eflects to most meritorious 
individuals, who unfortunately allow love to 
Avalk in at the door, without observing that 
poverty is treading upon her train. *■ 

1 trust this detail will convince, even th^ 

1 * 

sceptic, that matrimony is not so practicable 

India as in Europe ; and tliat, (unl;1is, indeed,"''* 
among those ]>latonic few whose passions are 
unnaturally obedient,) it is impossible for the 
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generality of European inhabitants to act in exact 
conformity with those excellent doctrines, which 
teach us to avoid ‘ fornication, and all other 
deadly sins. ’ There arc certain situations, and 
times, in which the law must be suffered to 
sleep; since its enforcement would neither be 
easy nor w'isc : such is the instance now before 
us. Should it be argued, that, rather than retain 
a concubine, it were more ])roper to niarry a 
native of India, I must then adduce the great 
discouragement wisely held out by government 
against such a practice; observing, that the 
Court of DireeUns long ago set their faces against 
the transmission of native orphans, those 

born of native mothers,) and, that they allow no 
ncitive of India to be taken as a passenger on 
l)oard any vessel proceeding to I'ngland, without 
a dei)osit of .3(H) sicca ruj)ees, or security to that 
amount, h st the j)arty should become a burthen 
to the Company. J'urther, no lady, native of 
India, (*ven though her father sinnild have been 
t»f the highest raidc in the King's or Company’s 
service, and though she be married to a person 
t»f that description, is ever invited to those as- 
semhlies given by the govcTuor on public occa¬ 
sions, lleince. siieb women, whab'ver maybe 
.their merits, taane under the censure of public 
charactor!«'^ and, oi' course, are in a manner pro- 
scriln'd. 'I'his, however, does not extend to the 
Eur<^pean soldiery, who are allowed to marry 
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native women ; many of whom conduct them¬ 
selves, Avhen thus situated, in the most unex¬ 
ceptionable manner. W hether married, or not, 
each soldier is generally provided with a compa¬ 
nion, who takes care of his linen, aids in clean¬ 
ing his accoutrements, dresses his hair, and 
sometimes proves no bad hand at a beard! 
These doxies do, certainly, now and .then, kick 
up a famous row in the barracks ; but, on the 
whole, may be considered highly serviceable; 
especially during illness, at which time their 
attendance is invaluable. 

A'^ery few European women are to be seen 
with the regiments in India ; such as adventure 
thither, soon fall victims to the climate, which 
nothing but the most vigorous constitutions, 
backed by temperance and uncommon prudence, 
can enable the sex to resist. Hence, the few 
that survive, though they present rather a mas¬ 
culine appearance, find it expedient to confine 
themselves much within the barracks; keep¬ 
ing out of the sun, and avoiding the us« of strong 
liquors. The children of such women usually 
prove remarkably hardy ; whereas, the issue of 
an European father by a native woman, is usually 
of an effeminate, weakly constitution, and ofi 
a disposition by no means entitled to commenda/ 
tion. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate, that a very great ^ 
portion of these creoles, mestees, or what not. 
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cannot be provided for in some manner service- * 
able to the state. Their numbers are consider¬ 
able, especially of females, who are allowed to 
(^remain with the orphan institution, often to a 
very mature age: some are, to be sure, dis¬ 
posed of in services, where they become at¬ 
tendants, or ladies’ maids, in respectable fami¬ 
lies ; but,.for the most part, no certain provision 
is made for them. Probably it is owing to re¬ 
flection, as much as to their arriving at puberty, 
that so many of these unfortunate girls become 
insane. This docs not occur among the boys ; 
who are either apprenticed to some good busi¬ 
ness, if of the upper school, (in which only the 
children of officers are admitted,) or, if of the 
lower school, (wherein the children of the non¬ 
commissioned and privates are brought up,) are 
draughted, at a proper age, to the several regi¬ 
ments, both native and European, there to sen’^e 
as drummers and lifers. While upon the sub¬ 
ject, 1 shall oiler to my readers the outline of 
the Orphan Institution, now so intimately 
blended with the military establishments 
throughout India, that the Company make it a 
part oftheir regulations, for all persons admitted 
into their military service, to become, ipso factor 
subscribers to tlie orphan fund. 

This.charitable institution, which does singu¬ 
lar honor*to the Company’s army, owes its origin 
to the assiduity of a few officers, who, in 1762, 
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framed a code, founded upon the result of volun¬ 
tary subscription, for making due provision for 
the children of such officers as might demise, 
without leaving sufficient property to provide 
for their children, whether legitimate or other¬ 
wise. Among the gentlemen who suggested 
this undertaking, the present Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick was conspicuous : he was at that 
time secretary to the late General Giles Stibbert, 
who then commanded the Uengal army, and 
aided the institution by every public means, as 
well as by his private influence and bounty. 

The following were among the preliminary 
articles. ‘ 1st. That each subaltern, and as¬ 
sistant surgeon, contribute monthly the sum of 
three rupees ; each captain, and surgeon, six 
rupees ; and each major, nine rupees.’ 

‘ 9dly. That, to prevent difficulty and ex¬ 
pence in the collections, as well as to secure 
their .amount against all accidents, the officers 
do consent, irreroraM^, to the deduction of the 
specified contributions from their monthly pay.’ 

‘ 4th. That a gov'iTuor, deputy-governor, and 
twelve managers, be appointed to conduct the 
business of the society. * 

‘ 12th. That no orphan be admitted on, the 
foundation, who shall be possessed by inherit¬ 
ance, bequest, or otherwise, of a sui^ exceed¬ 
ing .5,000 sicca rupees. ’ (.£425.) 

. ‘ i:jth. That the trustees, or guardians, of all 
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orphans making application for their admission 
an the foundation, be required to make affidavit, 
^>efore a justice of the peace, touching the true 
amount or value of the monies, or estate, which 
they hold in trust for such orphans; to the end, 
that the management, besides being satished 
that they are proper objects for the institution, 
may be enabled to judge what assistance they 
will need from the society, when, their educa¬ 
tion being completed, the period shall arrive for 
settling them in the w'orld : these affidavits to be 
transmitted to the management, along Avith the 
application for admission.’ 

‘ loth. That all orphans now in the country, 
coming under the description set forth, be ad¬ 
mitted on the foundation, so soon as the manage¬ 
ment may judge the state of the fund e<i[ual to 
their maintenance.’ 

* 19th.- That the orphans be assembled to¬ 
gether at the presidency, either in one or more 
houses, as the management shall find necessary; 
and, that proper servants be ap^fointed to attend 
them.’ 


‘ 2.5th. That, on the female orphans attaining 
the age of twelve, they be placed apprentices 
to creditable milliners, mantua-makors, stay- 
makers, or otherwTise, as the management, or 
their agefats, shall determine; and, that, after 
serving their time, they shall obtain from the so¬ 
ciety the necessary help tow’^urds enabling them 
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to set up in business. That should they, at the 
period of their engaging in business, be disposed' 
to enter into the matrimonial state, they shall be 
further entitled to receive such marriage por¬ 
tions, or dowries, as the management, or their 
agents in England, (whose approbation of the 
connexion shall be previously yielded,) may 
think proper to grant.’ In the year 1789> it was 
resolved, that ‘ when the orphan daughters of 
officers, under the protection of the society, are 
addressed by persons in independent circum¬ 
stances, such persons be required to make a 
settlement, as a condition; without 'which the 
managers’ consent is not to be given, even if the 
offer should be, in other respects, unexception¬ 
able. * 

Notwithstanding the institution was placed 
under the guidance and control of men highly 
respectable, and perfectly qualified for the 
charge, and that the whole of the officers, (with 
the exception of, I believe, not more than six,) 
subscribed towards its support, the object would 
have been defeated, had not the Company con¬ 
tributed liberally towards its efficiency*; and, 
after all, it would most certainly have been sub¬ 
ject, either to diminution, or, eventually, to 
bankruptcy, about the year 1796, had not the 
army been newly modelled, and an 'immense 
addition been made to the funds, by an unpre¬ 
cedented promotion, and the assent of the supe- 
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yrior ranks to subscribe in proportion to their pay: 
c^^lierwise, all above the rank of major would 
have been exempt. The Company had, in 
-tbrmer times, allowed for each child born to an 
European soldier, the sum of five rupees month¬ 
ly ; but that indulgence was, at one period, 
wholly done away: afterwards, when the insti¬ 
tution was e'bttended to the non-commissioned 
and privates, three rupees were allowed monthly 
for every child retained with the parents, ac¬ 
cording to the liberty granted of retaining them 
until completing their third year; after which, 
they were peremptorily taken to the lower 
school, where they were at first allowed for by 
the Company at the rate of three rupees, but 
subsequently at five rupees each, per mensem. 
It is not easy to describe those affecting scenes 
which present themselves, when the children 
are taken from their parents, in order to be sent 
to the foundation! It is true, the latter know 
full well that every justice will be done to their 
offspring, and they cannot but express their 
sense of the kind intention of their benefactors ; 
but, to part from a child, whatever may be its 
complexion, is a most painful struggle between 
duty and nature ! I have repeatedly witnessed 
the distress of mothers, on such occasions, and 
lamented that the case admitted of neither con¬ 
solation nor relief! 

The good policy of making some provision 
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for the children of the soldiery, is indisputably 
good; they could not, with propriety, be sepr 
to Europe, both because the ex pence woind 
be disproportionate to the means of their pa-^' 
rents; and, that, in time, a very extensive im¬ 
portation of pcrso iS of color would take place 
among us. The boys are now amply provided 
for ; but the situation of the girls'^is truly la¬ 
mentable. J t is wonderful, that the Socit'tv have 
never established any factory, in which their 
minds, as well as their hands, could be em¬ 
ployed, whil«' their maintenance would be paid 
for by the produce of their industry. I he only 
arffuinent 1 ever could hear uiffed ai^ainst such 
a nu'asure, was, that the price of labf>r being so 
cheap throughout India, there could arise but 
little profit from the exertions of the orphans. 
Aly opponents forgot, that where labor is cheap, 
provisions must be cheap also ; consequenllv, 
that, under proper guidance, enough might be 
earned to defray the expence of provision for 
the whole ost tblishment. 1 am confident, that, 
if the refuse, <>r/'errei cloths, manufactured for 
the ('ompauy, were to be handed over,-in such 
quantities as miglit be in demand, to the female 
orphans, for the purpose of lieing worked up 
into wearing apparel, such as shirts, under¬ 
shirts, drawers, j ocket-hauHkerehiefs^neck ditto, 
upper and under Avaistc ats, small-cloaths, &:c. 
there woirld always be so extensive a sale 
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especially among the lower classes of iiihabi- 
tints, the sea-faring people, and the fresh arriv¬ 
al from Europe, that no stock would remain 
on hand. It is a notorious fact, that if raw silk, 
after being wound off from the cocoons, or pods, 
were to be given to the orphans to finish, and 
to reel properly for the Europe market, there 
would be an.immense saving both of the artiele 
itself, and of the expences in every part of 
the adventure; while the institution could not 
fail to derive the most solid advantages. To 
prove this, look at the number of mills esta¬ 
blished in various parts of England, for preparing 
raw silk for the throwster, &c.: in all these, a 
portion of refuse is found; on which, however, 
as well as on the perfect quantitj^ a very heavy 
duty has been paid, whereby the commodity is 
considerably enhanced in price, without being a 
benefit to the merchant; who is, indeed, rather 
injured, by the necessity he is under of de¬ 
manding more for his fabrics, and thus, either 
deterring purchasers altogether, or enabling the 
traders of other countries to under-sell him. 

But, in Calcutta, a city carrying on so large a 
trade, surely there must be an infinite variety of 
speculations open to the choice of the manage¬ 
ment : the lighter classes of sails for the shipping 
andsmanc>*alt,themakingof hammocks,beddings, 
&c., dresses for patients in the hospitals, sheets, 
nillow-cases, book-binding to a certain extent, 

2 H 
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and a number of other employments, might be 
peremptorily claimed, as exclusive privileges 
for the orphans. Let it not be said, that su'.*h 
would interfere with the natives followinj^ 
similar professions ; on the contrary, let us en¬ 
deavor to have our whole establishment, of 
every description, exempted from their aid, or 
interference. I would have eve^ cartridge- 
case, and the greater part of the army cloathing, 
together with all, excepting the leather, and 
heavy canvas-work of tents, periormed at the 
orphan school ; the Company making due re¬ 
muneration for the work thus performed. The 
fact lies in a nut-shell! If, with such extensive 
concerns, requiring so much manual labor, the 
Company do not give employ to five or six 
hundred girls, from three to twenty years of age, 
the fault must assuredly lie rather among the 
management than with Government; to which 
the making some provision for the maintenance 
of that portion of the establishment dependant 
entirely upon the Company for support, must 
be a desideratum: it can only require to be 
pointed out, to insure both acquiescence and 
encouragement. 

The Court of Directors very prudently ob¬ 
jected to some of the f)riginal articles, wherein 
the founders ,appear to have been rather too 
sanguine, and to have waved several considcra-’ 
tions of a political nature. Thus, the Co.npany 
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declined to warrant admission into their service 
'af such boys as might appear eligible as cadets: 

measure was incompatible with the patron¬ 
age of the Court; and, being indefinitely ex¬ 
pressed, would have subjected the Company 
to a pledge, that even the sons of the native 
women might be considered eligible. It was, 
therefore, pi tfdently resolved, that ‘ the children 
to be sent to Europe for education, should be the 
legitimate offspring of European parents only 
The salaries of the several persons employed 
in the charge of those on the foundation, are 
munificent. The house at Kidderpore, about a 
mile and a half from Fort-William, is paid for 
at the rate of £GJ5. per annum, and the monthly 
disbursements for school-masters and mistresses, 
with their assistants, and the several servants 
emploj^ed about the premises, in various capa¬ 
cities, amount to full <£12,000. yearly. The 
children are boarded at the following rates : The 
sons of officers at about -£14. yearly, on ave¬ 
rage ; the daughters of officers at about the 
same rate ; the master and mistress having, re¬ 
spectively, always a certain number daily at 
their own tables. The children of non-commis¬ 
sioned' officers and soldiers are maintained at 
an average expence, for diet, of about-£5. each. 
The secret}- 4 ’y is allowed ,£450. for salary, house- 
rent, ca>;dles, and other petty charges. 

Witli respect to making provision for the sons 
2 H 2 
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of officers, there seems but little doubt; the 
great encrease of mercantile establishments m 
Calcutta, and in general throughout the ^ountrj^', 
has opened a wide field for the employment of' 
numbers conversant with the IJindui and Bcn- 
gallec languages, (which the orphans acquire ha¬ 
bitually,) and with common accounts. It is to 
be lamented, that so few, if any^'fux; sent on 
board the pilot-schooners, according to a clause 
in the original institution, or as mates on board 
the country-traders. They ci'itainlv would be 
far better qualified, for such situations, than 
Europeans, \> ho are totally ignorant of the ver¬ 
nacular tongue, and whose constitutions arc bv 
no means so wtdl adaj)ted to the climate. With 
respect to placung creoles of any description in 
authority, whether civil or military, there can 
be but one opinioji; since their admission, into 
either the one or the other, could not fail to 
lessen that rcs])ect, and deference, which ought 
most studiously to be exacted, on every occa¬ 
sion, from the natives of every rank. 

The expences attendant upon sending chil¬ 
dren from India to l‘hiroj)e, are very oonsirler- 
able : few commanders of ludiamen will take a 
child for less than 800 sicca rupees, equal to 
<^100.; and, even then, some attendant nuist 
be provided, whose passage will^ probably 
amount to as much more. 'I'he best b ode is, 
for several parents to hire a small cabin betwe-y. . 
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decks, and to send a woman in charge of their 
united families, to the number, perhaps, of 
^\ve or six little ones ; all of whom may be thus 
duly attended, at far less expencc than if each 
were sent under a separate charge. Few Eu- 
j'opeans’ children are kept in India beyond their 
third or fourth year; and it is generally an 
object that tl|e small-pox, or vaccination, the 

t 

measles, and the hooping-cough, should have 
been passed previous to embarkation ; lest in¬ 
fection should take place on board, in conse- 
<]uence of the seamen, &c., having been among 
persons laboring under those complaints. It 
is, indeed, likewise a matter of policy, consi¬ 
dering the heavy expence, and the trouble at¬ 
tendant, to have all those dangerous diseases 
out of the way, previous to shipping the chil¬ 
dren fi:)r England ; where they might else, on 
landing, be carried oil by them, thus rendering 
all their parents’ anxiety, and possibly their ill- 
spared disbursements, of no avail. 

Vaccination was exi)c,cted to have made a 
very powerful impression on the Hindus, who, 
it w'as supposed, would eagerly embrace a pre¬ 
ventive arising from that animal, held so sa¬ 
cred j)y their whole sect. It was, nevertheless, 
found extremely diflicult to induce the Bra- 
mins to. adopt a practice' obviously so beneficial 
to manl^hd, although the latitude was thereby 
givgjwhem of augmenting the attributes of their 
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idol, and to claim a preference in its behalf, 
even over the whole of the Christian world. 
Those who were sanguine in their expectationf^']^ 
of vaccination being instantly adopted among 
the Hindus at large, had entirely forgot, that 
the people did not possess the smallest liberty, 
either of conscience, or of conduct: they for¬ 
got that the priesthood had become possessed 
of the most arbitrary power, over the minds of 
their peaceful and timid communicants; and, 
that the practice of inoculation was prescrip- 
tively confined to that priesthood : further, tliat, 
notwithstanding the veneration in which the 
cow was held among them, a serious objection 
existed, on account of the matter being taken 
from any but a Hindu of the highest cast. 

The vaccine inoculation was effected with 
great difficulty in India; an immense number 
of experiments failed, chiefly owing to the 
t'iws having been destroyed on the way from 
Constantinople, whence matter was repeatedly 
forwarded by Lord Elgin to Dr. Short, at Bag¬ 
dad. A whole year was passed under the most 
mortifying disappointments ; but in .lime, ISOS?, 
a successful inoculation was made at Bombay, 
on a healthy child, about three years of .age ; 
which furnished a supply for every part of 
India. By shipping several children, who had 
never experienced the variolous inociu'ation, a 
succession of subjects was happily se«,\.wd. 
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which enabled Dr. Anderson to transmit the 
i)Iessings afforded by this mitigated disease, 
e4on to Port Jackson. The greatest apprehen¬ 
sions entertained, arose from the danger of not 
being always provided with a succession of in¬ 
fective matter; for it was soon discovered, that 
tlie vh'us was highly volatile, and often made 
its escape in conveying the from one house 
to another. This, added to the necessity, which 
soon became apparent, for the formation of some 
depot, and for the establishment of certain 
principles necessary towards the desired suc¬ 
cess, caused the Governor-General to nomi¬ 
nate Mr. William Russell, of the Bengal Me¬ 
dical List, Avhose abilities and zeal peculiarly 
qualified him, to the important situation of 
Superintendant of the Vaccine Institution. A 
scries of ill health, which ultimately compelled 
that gentleman to return to Europe, caused 
the records of the first months to be somewhat 
inaccurate, notwithstanding every exertion on 
his part. His assiduity, how^ever, enabled him 
to register almost every child, born of European 
parents,, at that time in the settlement, among 
those who received this benign and inoffensive 
substitute for tlie most malignant, loathsome, 
and fatal disease that ever afflicted the human 
race. 

In a^ :v^of what was doing at the Presidency, 
‘«ev4?^l^ of the surgeons attached to the civil 
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stations, and to divisions of the army serving' 
at great distances, and in various dirc'Ctions, 
were interested to promulgate the happy isf^e 
of what had been attempted l)y Mr, Kussell, 
and by his successor, Air. Shoolbred, Surgeon 
to the Native Hospital. Nevertheless, notwith¬ 
standing such excellent precautions, the matter 
was at times verv nearlv exliiiej ; more tlian 
once the establishments at the sineral country 
stations were com[)l*‘tely destitute, and were 
obliged to obtain a iVesli supply from the I’lc- 
sidency: however, during the first eighti'cn 
months, no less than 11,1(16 persons w ere vac¬ 
cinated ; a matter of great importaucr*, when it 
is considered, that, in India, at least one in 
sixty dies of those inoculated with the small¬ 
pox. About the year 17'^^?, an ord<‘r had been 
issued, that all the European soldiers in the 
Company’s service, w ho bore no marks ofIia\ing 
had the disease, should be inoculated, and be 
lodged in tin; Artillery Hospital at Duni Dum. 
A tew' years after, (the HuTner •>[)erati<.>n having- 
proved highly SLieci'ssful,) the order was re¬ 
peated ; the result was, however, vc'ry unfa¬ 
vorable ; as lull one-sixth of tin; jiatients were 
carrii'd oft. it is to be hoped, that, in due 
time, when the natives at large may be tlio- 
roughly convinced of the si-niritv aftorded hy 
vaccination, the small-iiox will he ’hpt little 
known. I^s communication by iiiscrtioir 
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now very strictly prohibited in Calcutta, and its 
neighbourhood, will, no doubt, pave the way 
fcf the. progress of vaccination, and Aveaken the 
influence of the Bramins, who are interested 
in variolojis inoculation. Jt is singular, that, 
at the very niomejit w.licn this crafty tribe w'ere 
cndi-avoring to dt^preciate, or rather to explode, 
vaccination, there started up among them a 
claim to the knowledge, and practice, of the 
latter at Bareilly, where inoculation was almost 
unknown. An attemi)t was made to prove, on 
the authority of a very ancient Sanscrit book, 
entitled, '■ Si/d'/tas Au'^rahu,’ and written by a 
j)hysi(aan, whose namei was 3Jaltadcra, that 
vaccination was practised in India many cen¬ 
turies back. On exaiuining other copies of the 
work, it was ibund, that the passage quoted 
from that produced at Bareilly was want¬ 
ing ; this, added to other circumstances, ren¬ 
dered the tale ratlier doubtful, and led to such 
an investigation as proved fatal to the impo¬ 
sition. 

It IS a great ])ity the deception was ev'cr 

disct>vi'red ; since nothing could have aided the 

.» ‘ 

views of government ix-tter, than the testimony 
of such an ancient authority, of the practice 
having betai formerly common in Iliiidostan I 
We wefc certainly wrong in publishing that 
refutatie/f, w hich deprivi'd us of the best w’ca- 
could hav'o employed for the extension 
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of our pursuit. In lieu of decrying the work 
in question, as ‘ an impudent forgery, interpo¬ 
lated into a Sancrit-book, by one of those frairds 
so commonly, and so dexterously, committed 
by the Hindu literati, for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting the claims of the Bramins to the prior 
possession of all kinds of science,* we ought 
to have assented fully to that imposition ; al¬ 
lowing the priests to enjoy the supposed anti¬ 
quity of their know ledge, and contenting our¬ 
selves w ith the contemplation of those immense 
benefits produced by the concurrence in, or 
adoption of, our practice, by those infatuated 
foster-fathers. But the struggle for reputation 
caused us to quit our hold, in the most impo¬ 
litic, and thoughtless manner! 

It may not be unpleasing to my readers, to be 
informed as to the manner in which the Bra- 
mim, or Hindu priests, who are the only per¬ 
sons of that sect allowed to inoculate, perform 
the operation: the follow'ing extract from Mr. 
Shc)olbrcd’s treatise shews, that no alteration 
has taken place since Mr. Hoi well, from whom 
Mr. S. quotes, gave the public an acqpunt of 
their practice, viz. 

‘ Inoculation is performed in Hindostan *by a 
particular tribe of Bramins, who are delegated 
annually for this service, from the dififerent col¬ 
leges of Bindoobund, Allahahus, Bena^g, &c., 
over all tlie<disfant provinces. Dividing them- 
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selves into small parties, of three or four each, 
they plan their travelling circuits in such wise, 
as t,o arrive at the places of their respective des¬ 
tinations some weeks before the usual return of 
the disease. They arrive commonly in the 
Bengal provinces early.in February; although, 
in some years, they do not begin to inoculate 
before March, deferring it until they consider 
the state of the season, and acquire information 
of the state of the distemper. The inhabitants 
of Bengal, knowing the usual time when the 
inoculating Bramins annually return, observe 
strictly the regimen enjoined, whether they 
determine to be inoculated or not: this pre¬ 
caution consists only in abstaining for a month 
from fish, milk, and ghee (a kind of butter, 
made gtmerally from buffalo’s milk). The pro¬ 
hibition of fish relates only to the native Por¬ 
tuguese and Mahomedans, who abound in every 
province of the empire. When the Bramins 
begin to inoculate, they pass from house to 
house, and operate at the door, refusing to ino¬ 
culate any who have not, on a strict scrutiny, 
duly observed the preparatory course enjoined 
them, ft is no uncommon thing for them to 
ask the parent how many pocks they choose 
the children should have. They inoculate in¬ 
differently on any part, but, if left to their 
choice, they prefer the outside of the arm, mid- 
way. iJtfcWeen the wrist and the elbow, and 
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the shoulders of females. Previous to the ope¬ 
ration, the Bramin takes a piece of cloth in 
his hand, (which, if the family is opulent, Jbe- 
comes his perquisite,) and with it gives a dry 
friction on the part intended for inoculation, 
for the space of eight .or ten minutes; then, 
with a small instrument, he wounds by many 
slight touches, about the compass of a silver 
groat, just causing the smallest appearance of 
blood. Then opening a double linen rag, which 
he always keeps in a cloth round his waist, he 
thence takes a small plejjget of cotton, charged 
with the variolous matter, which he moistens 
with two or three drops of the Ganges w’ater, 
and applies to the wound; fixing it on with a 
slight bandage, and ordering it to remain on 
for six hours without being moved: the band- 
age is after that time taken off, but the pledget 
remains until it falls off of itself. The cotton, 
which he preserves in a double calico rag, is satu¬ 
rated wdth matter from the inoculated pustules 
of the preceding year ; for they never inoculate 
with fresh matter, nor with matter from thedisease 
caught in the natural waj% however distinct and 
mild the species. Early in the morning suc¬ 
ceeding the operation, four pots, containing 
about two gallons each, of cold w'ater, are or¬ 
dered to be thrown over the patient' from the 
head downwards, and to be repe’Sited • every, 
morning §|nd evening, until the fever cc)rfh«t*u«. 
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which usually is about the close of the sixth 
day from the inoculation, then to desist until 
the^ appearance of the eruption, (about three 
days,) and afterwards to pursue the cold bathing, 
as before, through the course of the disease, and 
until the scabs of the pustules drop off. They 
are ordered to open all the pustules with a 
sharp-pointed thorn, so soon as they begin to 
change their color, and whilst the matter con¬ 
tinues in a fluid state. Confinement to the 
house is abs(.)lutel}' forbidden; and the inoculated 
are to be exposed to every air that blows ; the 
utmost indulgence they are allowed, when the 
fever comes on, is, to be laid on a mat at the 
door. Their regimen is to consist of all the 
refrigerating things the climate and the season 
produce; as plantains, sugar-canes, w^ater- 
melons, rice, gruel made of white poppy seeds, 
and cold w'ater, or thin rice gruel, for their 
ordinary drink. These instructions being given, 
and an injunction laid on the patients to make a 
thanksgiving, (poojali,) or offering to the god¬ 
dess, on their recovery, the operator takes his fee, 
which, from a poor person, is a piinn of cowries, 
(in number eighty, and in value about a half¬ 
penny,) and goes on to another door, down one 
side of the street, and up the other; and is 
thus employed from morning till night, inocu¬ 
lating sometimes eight or ten in a house.’ 

^tr. Shoolbred observes, on the authority of 
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Mr. Glass, the surgeon at Boglepore, that, in 
that district, inoculation is performed by the 
lowest casts. This is certainly true among the 
Pahariahsy or Hill people, inhabiting that moun¬ 
tainous country lying between Boglepore and 
Nagpore. There, inoculation is performed in a 
very rough manner, merely by means of a blunt 
instrument, which, with some labor to the ope¬ 
rator, and abundance of pain to the patient, is 
made to draw blood: the matter is then rubbed 
in with the finger! 

These same Paharialis perform other surgical 
operations in the rudest way, but with most ex¬ 
traordinary success; thus, they cut capons with 
a blunt clasp knife, made of iron ; which, hav¬ 
ing a ring passed through the butt of the haft, 
or sheath, is always suspended by a cord passing 
round the waist. With this instrument, they 
make the necessary incision, so as to introduce 
a finger; when, having extracted the testes^ the 
wound is rubbed with a little ghee and turmeric, 
and almost invariably heals in a very few days. 
It may be considered curious, that among the 
D*hangahs, (as the people who appear k) be the 
aborigines of Tamar, Chittrah, Puchate, are 
designated,) very few instances, in proportion to 
the bulk of their population, are to be found, 
of persons marked with the small pox# I should 
be disposed to attribute this entirely to the sim-' ’ 
plicity of their manner of living; in which 
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plain rice, with a few vegetables, stewed, much 
the same as for a carry, but without its cata¬ 
logue of spices, compose the ordinary bill of 
fare. It cannot be owing to any thing favorable 
in the climate, which is peculiarly unhealthy. 

The hospital for the reception of natives re¬ 
quiring surgical assistance, now supported in 
Calcutta by voluntary contribution, was founded 
about the year 1793 ; before which time, those 
unfortunate persons who met with accidents had 
no asylum, wherein they could find either 
solace or remedy. The establishment is, as yet, 
rather limitted ; but, it is to be hoped, will, in 
the course of a few years, rise superior to the 
disadvantages under which it labors, in conse¬ 
quence of the great expence incurred in lodging 
the patients, many of whom labor under com¬ 
plaints purely clinical; contrary to the first 
intention, and indeed, to the first proposal for 
such a charity, which was started about 1791» 
in a letter published in ‘the World,’ (a Cal¬ 
cutta weekly paper,) addressed to the Reverend 
-Owen, one of the chaplains at the Presi¬ 
dency. , 

In that letter was suggested the expediency 
of causing all those, deformed persons who infest 
the streets of Calcutta, in quest of eleemosynary 
aid, to be sent to some hospital, which should 
likewise accommodate such natives as might 
be injured by accidents within the oity. The 
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proposal was founded on the peremptory neces¬ 
sity for conducting all upon the cheapest plan ; 
and contained a calculation of the expenoes 
incident to the construction of thatched ranges 
of huts, similar to barracks, to be erected on a 
piece of ground to be granted by government 
for that purpose. The whole ex pence, it ap¬ 
peared, would not have amounted to more than 
j£l,o00., or ^2,000. yearly, yet full accommo¬ 
dation, and subsistence, would have been 
afforded for three hundred patients. 

The idea of permanence, which is usually 
supposed to carry with it cheapness, w^as, I 
understand, the plea for deviating from the pro¬ 
posed economical estimate : the consequence 
has been, that the number of patients is ex¬ 
tremely limitt('d. That original expence will, 
in most countries, be found far cheaper than a 
flimsy begintiing attended with constant de¬ 
mands fur rej air, cannot be doubted; but, 
where there is no capital, at least a very small 
one, it is absurd to act upon the former scale; 
since it must, of necessity, counteract the 
whole intention, further, we should consider 
local circumstances: thus, in Calcutta, the 
same money that will cover in accommodations 
for a thousand jxasons, under a substantial 
thatcli, laid over mud, or mat waljs, adetjuate 
to the ordinary purposes of the inhabitants 
large, ancP similar to at least niuety-’niiie in fhe 
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hundred, of those habitations which shelter the 
bulk of the population ; would not suffice to pro¬ 
vide fifty, of the same description, with apartments 
formed of masonry, timber, &fc., according to the 
scale on which Europeans build houses for their 
own residence, within that city. It is likewise a 
well-known fact, that, what is called a puckah^ 
house, that is, one built of bricks, lime, and 
timber, will, at the end of ten years, cost as 
much in repairs, as the thatched edifices built 
for an equal number of inhabitants. This being 
the case, it will forcibly strike the reader, that, 
in departing from the original suggestion, the 
managers likewise departed from the best prin¬ 
ciple. 

It has been vain-gloriously asserted, wdthin my 
hearing, by many natives, that, although the 
institution in question was founded by Eu¬ 
ropeans, yet, that it has been principally upheld 
by the liberality of opulent natives. This may, 
perhaps, be in some measure correct; allowing 
it, however, to be so to the fullest extent, I 
cannot see that the natives have done more than 
an ordinary duty, in affording assistance to their 
own countrymen, and that too, after being 
urged,’ or guided,- to the measure; while, on 
the other hand, the European inhabitants may 
certainly clajm the palm, both as original found¬ 
ers, and subsequent benefactors, in a case, 
where their own countrymen were not to be 
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benefiitted. The present state of the funds is 
not the most flourishing; and its utility is too 
great to allow its falling from deficiency of 
means. Would it not be advisable, to collect 
a very small assessment at every house inhabited 
by a native within the Maharrattah Ditch, 
(which limits the jurisdiction of the police,) 
either according to extent, or to its rent ? This 
assessment should be paid into the hands of the 
magistrates, to be by th<nn disbursed, accord¬ 
ing to proper regulations, through the medium 
of native agents, to be elected annually by all 
who should contribute either a certain gross 
sum, or by regular yearly donation, towards 
the suppwt of the institution. This would pro¬ 
duce a stabile, and adequate, revenue; while it 
would likewise induce many natives, some from 
pride, others from hope, and a few from fear, to 
add their mites to such as should result from 
that spontaneous flow of genuine humanity, 
with which the Hindu code is replete; and, of 
which the Hindus at large make so great a 
boast. Possibly the day is not far off, when, in 
lieu of building immense houses, richly en¬ 
dowed, for the maintenance of an idle, haughty, 
ignorant, and insolent, gang of priests*, some 
rich natives, reflecting on tlie want of their more 
industrious, and more merilorioUS», poor, may 
bequeath liberally towards the formation of ^u ctr 
establishi^cnts, as may rescue theiH from that 
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variety of sufferings, to which they become sub¬ 
jected, by the accumulation of years, the visita¬ 
tions o> disease, and the pressure of misfor¬ 
tune ! 

The style of building in use among the natives, 
is very different from what we should expect to 
find adopted in so hot a climate; experience is, 
however, in its favor, and sanctions that which, 
no doubt, resulted from observation, more than 
from experiment. The walls of such edifices 
as are intended to be permanent, are usually 
constructed of mud ; which, being laid in strata, 
of perhaps 18 or 20 inches in depth, each being 
suffered to dry before another stratum is added 
above, becomes extremely firm, and far more 
durable, though not quite so neat, as unbumt 
bricks laid in mud cement. The thickness of 
the wall is proportioned to the intended height; 
probably about 26, to 30, inches at the base, 
may be considered a fair average; tapering above 
to about three fourths of the breadth below, I 
have seen some bungalows run up with mud 
walls, which, after being chipped down to an 
uniform thickness, and properly plastered with 
fine sand, mixed with chaff, were neat enough: 
but all mud walls invariably crack considerably 
while drying; consequently, are apt to har¬ 
bor centipedt^, scorpions, and even snakes, 
wfthm'their ^ssures. This is a most serious 
defect; com^ifietely counter-balancing the advan- 
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tages obtained, by that facility and cheapness with 
which they can be run up to a great height, pro¬ 
vided due attention be paid to the perpendicular. 

Few of the peasantry, even though possessing 
some property, carry their walls higher than 8 
or 10 feet; indeed, the generality of huts may 
be set down at 7 feet exteriorly, though they 
will rise near a cubit more inwardly, when filled 
up to the under part of the thatch. It is rare to 
see any window in the front; and, in such as 
have enclosed areas, (by us called ‘ compounds^^ 
but by the natives designated ‘ mwotiuAs,’) the 
cricky^ or door, which is always very low, oblig¬ 
ing even short persons to stoop considerably, 
is commonly in some part of the environing wall, 
and partly concealed by an angle, so as to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of seeing any thing of the 
interior when the door is thrown open. Every 
door has a frame, composed of strong W'ood, of' 
which the side pieces, or uprights, are tenoned 
into mortices, made in the threshold and the 
upper limb. The superincumbent part of tlie 
edifice is supported by a strong plank, or by 
several pieces of timber, laid parallel, and se¬ 
cured by thorough-pins, for the whole breadth 
of the wail. No arch is turned to keep off the 
dead pressure of the enormous w^eight, that, in 
many instances, is thus borne ilip entirely by 
the door-plate. On the top of thu wall,*a stoht 
piece of'timber is laid, whenever tihe rafters are 
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fastened, each by one or more nails, but pro- 
at least a foot beyond the exterior, for 
the ptTRpose of sustaining the thatch, which is 
made to hang over, with the intention to throw 
off the rain, that, falling in torrents during 
many months, would else wash away the mud, 
and eiKlan«ger the building. 

The thatches are usually made of the Atmas, 
or common wild grass, whose roots furnish that 
fibrous substance called kuss-kuss, already spo¬ 
ken of while describing the formation of tatties. 
Immense plains are covered with this kind of 
grass, growing commonly about two or three 
feet high: though, in some places, it may be seen 
full five feet; serving as an asylum for every spe¬ 
cies of game ; causing many gentlemen, on first 
entering the country, to admire, what they at first 
take to be ‘ the prodigious fine crops of hay.* 
it is commonly burnt down every year during 
the hot season, \tfthen perfectly dry; the ashes 
thus tendered to the soil, being washed in by the 
succeeding rains, occasion the grass to shoot 
forth, from the apparent ruin, with incredible 
freshness^ and vigor I At such times, nothing 
can be more acceptable to the herds, which, 
during the preceding months, are often obliged 
to be sent to great distances, where .a little 
herbage may/be found ; or they are, perhaps, 
sab»i»te4l^^jij|i»n chaff made from straw, millet- 
stalks. and ine refuse of the thrashing/loot. For 
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several months, the grass in question is relished 
by every description of cattle; but, after thz. 
sun has crossed the Line, on his retut*'. to the 
opposite tropic, it becomes harsh and dry, prov¬ 
ing so injurious to their mouths as to cause their 
rejecting it, except when severely oppressed 
by hunger. 

From the end of February, probably to the 
setting in of the rains in June, great numbers of 
persons are employed in cutting the kiiss, or 
khuTf as it is indiscilminately called, with a 
kind of sickle, and tying it up into haunfies, (or 
handfuls,) usually about six inches thick. These 
are conveyed on hackeries to the several markets, 
and especially to the military cantonments, 
where they sell at various prices, according to 
the distance they may have been conveyed, the 
scarcity or abundance of the article, the time of 
the year, and the pressure of the demand. From 
1000 to 1200 bundles for a rupee, may be taken 
as a fair medium; though, during the rains, 
when thatches must often be made, or replaced, 
cost what they may, I have often known them 
sold at a rupee for every hundred : on, the con¬ 
trary, they arc often so cheap as 3000, or even 
4000, for that sum. The manner of construct¬ 
ing a thatch according to the best ijrinciple, both 
for neatness and durability, is as l^>llow's. The 
whole side of the building, ‘a 

vered in, is measured, and that “sea. ^ 
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exactly represented on some level spot, by 
-TH^is of four cords, fastened to as many stakes; 
which’^us exhibit the form and extent of the 
thatch to be constructed. Each side of a <}ua- 
drangular, or other building, must be thus laid 
down. All hands set to work in placing either 
whole bamboos of the large kind, or bundles of 
three and four of the small kind, parallel, and 
about a foot asunder; all directed by the base 
line, towards which they stand at right angles ; 
so that, when ready, they would lie in the same 
line with the fall of the ‘ ehupper,' (or thatch). 
These being duly prepared, are crossed at about 
five or six inches asunder, by battens of split 
bamboo, which are fastened doAvn, at every in¬ 
tersection, Avith strong twine made of a finer 
kind of grass, called the nioonje; which is very 
strong, especially when wetted. Each frame 
being thus formed, is raised into its place by the 
joint efforts of perhaps fifty or sixty men; some 
laying hold of the frame, others pushing upwards 
with forked poles of various lengths, thereby to 
facilitate the ascent, and to prevent that friction 
which must attend upon any continued contact 
between the frame, and the several ready-laid 
rafters on which it is to lie, and to which it is 
to be firmly lashed. 

The s’eve/al frames being duly fitted at the 
properly secured in their places, 
^d to eac^ other; after which, a slender kind 
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of scaffokling is made under the eaves of the 
respective frames, to enable the grammies^, or 
thatchers, to commence their operationp-Ift lay¬ 
ing on the coating of grass. The eaves are first 
brought to the thickness of at least a foot, by 
placing very large bundle^, previously well com¬ 
pacted, and squared at their ends, in a line be¬ 
tween the frame, and a succession of very strong 
bamboo laths: each bundle is pressed as close 
as possible to its neighbour, and thus the whole 
of the lower tier is completed. 

The rest of the thatch is laid on in small por¬ 
tions, the several bundles being spread open, 
and having their butts, or lower ends, compressed 
between two bamboo laths, which are tied in 
several places, so as to secure their contents 
perfectly. Each parcel is then handed up, and 
laid with the butt downw'ards, at about two or 
three inches above its lower neighbour; causing 
the whole thatch to appear in over-laps frc»m 
bottom to top, like so many ridges, of about an 
inch high, and running parallel for the whole 
breadth of the work. 

The several corners are now covered with im- 

< 

mense trusses of refuse grass, bound very firmly 
together, reaching the whole extent of the angle, 
or gore, and full two feet in diameter. These 
trusses being bound down very firWly to their 
adjacent sides, are ultimately covere^” 
of seerky^ placed so as to over-lap a\,out a foot 
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above each other, and, in their turn, duly tied 
t^i^e trusses: a similar truss is laid along the 
ridge pQle. This seerky is composed of the stems 
of the surpriU, or tassel grass, which grows to 
the height of ten feet, or more : it is found to 
be a larger species of the celebrated Guinea 
grass, formerly introduced as a supposed novelty 
into the East, but which proved to be nothing 
more than the common bainseah, or buffalo 
grass, that grows wild, in the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance, all over Bengal. I'he stems of the surput, 
Avhen arrived at their full size, are as thick as a 
swan’s quill, and bear a remarkable gloss : in 
the dry season they are cut, and, after being 
stripped of the parched^remains of their leaves, 
are laid parallel on a board, their ends being pre¬ 
viously brought even to a line; a long wire 
needle is then passed through the several stems, 
as they lie contiguous, leading after it a piece of 
packthread, w hich is afterwards knotted at both 
ends, to prevent its withdrawiiig either w'ay. 
Four or five of these stitches are made in the 
same parcel of scerky; after W’hich, it is rolled 
up breadthwise, for sale. Each parcel may be 
from tw o feet to a yard in breadth, and the stems 
composing it may be about four feet in length. 
The ordinary mode of selling this commodity is 
by the •hunWred pieces, for w hich from three to 
-tei'.A are given, according to circum¬ 

stances 
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It is perhaps singular that I should have seen 
seerky in use among a groupe of gypsies /s 
Essex : in India, those itinerants, whosedfabits 
and characters correspond with this intolerable 
species of banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky; which, being remarkably light, 
and, when doubled or trebled, completely water¬ 
proof, enables them to construct a very comfort¬ 
able cabin in a few minutes. It often happens, 
during the rainy season, that part of a thatch 
sinks, or rots, and admits the passage of water 
to the interior ; in such case, a piece of seerky, 
properly placed, causes the water to flow over 
the defect: when that article cannot be had, it 
is found expedient to^ throw a few pecks of 
chaff', or straw cut very small, upon those parts 
requiring relief; the chaff is drawn in by the 
percolating fluid, but, being obstructed in its 
passage, swells in consequence of the continued 
moisture, and thus, in a short time, usually 
stops the leaks. The mode of putting on a thatch 
above described, is confined to certain parts of 
the country ; in other places, they put the grass 
on in a reversed position, as we do our wheat 
stubble rtiatches, the part which grew upper¬ 
most being placed lowest. But throughout the 
country, all thatching is done horizontally, and 
not vertically, as among us : the Inovan thatcher 
begins at the bottom; whereas we Qemm^iuw^t- 
the side of a thatch: we thatch wii^ skewers 
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and rods of hazel, &c.; they with bamboo laths 
e«j|d twine made of grass ; the latter being passed 
to aiid fro by means of long needles, made ex¬ 
temporaneously of bamboo, &c. 

The doors used by the natives are generally 
made of such wood a^ the neighbouring country 
may afford, and consist of a few vertical planks, 
kept together by two, or more, horizontal bat¬ 
tens ; the fastenings are, for the most part, 
made by staples and hooks, into which strong 
wooden bai*s slip, and unslip, with ease. The 
windows are always very small, perhaps not 
more than two feet square, and are closed 
by means of wooden shutters, having exteriorly 
a jaump^ made of barpboo battens and mats; 
which, being firmly put together, and suspended 
at their upper borders by hooks, or rings, fast¬ 
ened into the wall, or into the wooden plate 
covering the a[)erture, may be raised, as though 
on hinges, to any desired elevation, and pre¬ 
served therein, by bamboo stilts, made either 
with forked ends, or having small blocks of 
wood nailed to them, to prevent their points 
from passing through the mats. The same 
kind of defence is used for doors in general, but 
of a.much larger size than for windows ; when 
raised, they certainly are extremely useful in 
keeping ofl/the sun and rain ; when lowered, so 
't':\ Ji^'^allel with, and close to, the wall, 
they are w admirable defence agaipst wind and 
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dust; tHough both will find their way tlirough 
the several small apertures in sufficient quantity ’ 
to prove highly unpleasant at certain limptf."* In 
houses constructed by the natives, the windows 
are placed very high up; sometimes scarcely 
allowing a person to look put. This is done for 
the sake both of privacy, and of coolness; as 
the rarefied air is better enabled to make its 
escape, than when the apertures are low. Thus, 
most of the houses built by the French at Chan- 
dernagore, &c. arc far cooler than those formerly 
built in Calcutta; owing to the windows of the 
former being carried nearly to the tops of the 
rooms, w'hile the latter have often seven or eight 
feet of wall above them. It has several times 
happened, that persons sent up to work at the 
timbers supporting the flat roof above, have 
fallen from their ladders, or scaffolds, in con¬ 
sequence of the air in the upper part of the 
room being unfit for respiration. As to chim- 
nies, they ore utterly unknown among the 
natives: though, in some cottages, an aperture 
is left for the escape of smoke, but rather by 
neglect than by design. The smoke must escape 
when and bow it can ; but, it does not incom¬ 
mode a native a thousandth part so much as it 
does an European, who must suffer some in¬ 
convenience at the best of times, Vhen a fire 
is lighted within the sitting room j ath eti .- 
green wood^ is put on, the latter emtoot stand 
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its effects. The former will, even at such mo- 
ilfnfnts, often be seen smokii^ his goorgoori/, as 
though the atmosphere were not sufficiently 
burthened with fuliginous particles to amuse his 
lungs. Victuals are rarely cooked within the 
house, when the weather permits of that opera¬ 
tion being performed in the open air; indeed, 
few persons, who are not extremely poor, are 
without some little shed, under which it maybe 
carried on at all times. 

The exterior surface of the wall is rarely 
plastered, even with mud ; it being an object to 
preserve it rough, in order that the large cakes 
of cow-dung, intended for fuel, may be stuck 
up against them, and there be thoroughly dried 
by the sun; which is generally effected, in 
exposed situations, and in fair weather, in one, 
or two, days, at the utmost. These cakes, 
called gutties, burn admirably well; making a 
fire not unlike that resulting from good peat. 
The interior is usually smoothed all the way up, 
or at least for about three feet from the floor, 
and smeared with a solution of cow-dung, as is 
the fl«or itself, which is rarely made of any 
thing but clay, well rammed down, or perhaps 
of tarras; but, the latter is too costly for most 
• individuals^ arid, though indicating riches, does 
•not give much satisfaction to the proprietor. 
"In soiktC" houses, a few joists of rough wood 
are thrown across from the top of* one, to that 
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of the other, wall; perhaps at a yard or more 
asunder: some few instances may be adduced’,'^ 
perhaps, in each village of note, of a slight 
kind of flooring, either of rough planks, not 
fitted together, or of bamboo laths, being made 
above the joists, for the accommodation of lug¬ 
gage, or for the donnitory of some of the family; 
but, with such exceptions, the only use made of 
the upper part is for the lodgement of brush¬ 
wood, bamboo poles, ladders, farming utensils, 
mats, nets, &c. &c., according to the occupant’s 
profession. 

The private apartments are commonly separate 
from what we should call the * keeping room,' 
and have a separate entrance, if under the same 
roof; it is, however, very common to allot some 
detached building, having a compound divided 
off, and perfectly sequestered from the other 
accommodations, set apart for the zenanah^ or 
female part of the family. The horses, oxen, 
cows, &c., are commonly picketted out in the 
open air when the weather permits; having a 
large trough of mud to receive their chaff. 
During great heats, or heavy rains, they are 
sheltered under sheds made for that purpose, 
and for the preservation of the palanquin^ ddoly^ 
r^hut^ or other’vehicle the occupant may posses*;. • 
Sometimes the kine are kept under, the same 
roof with the major-domo, and all 
Candles arc^ not used in' the houses of the . 
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natives, especially of the Hindus, who would 
consider the presence of a lump of tallow within 
their areas, as sufficient to pollute whatever they 
might contain. All use oil, which, being poured 
into a small earthen vessel, nearly in the shape 
of a heart, or of a peepul leaf, called a churraug^ 
is placed in one of the numerous niches made 
in every wall, at perhaps four feet above the 
floor: the wicks are chiefly made of slips of 
rag, about a foot long, rolled up to the thickness 
of a goose-quill. For more immediate use, the 
churraug is often placed on a stem of wood, 
having a broad base, or a cross, to support it, 
and a small block at its summit, hollowed out 
to receive the bottom of the lamp. Some use 
brass apparatus, and, in a very few instances, 
the stems, or piilais, are made with a slide, so 
as to vary the height of the churraug; which, in 
such case, assumes the more dignified appella¬ 
tion of pilsoze : the ordinary height of the lamp 
from the floor, including the plinth, pillar, and 
capital, may be from twenty to twenty-six 
inches. Snuffers are unknown ; their place is 
sometimes supplied by the fingers, but more 
generally by a pair of scissore, or a pair of duspan^ 
7iahs; [i. e. tongs,) such as are used by hookah- 
-^jumlars. The oil in use for lamps is that already 
.•-i^poken of, extracted from the of which 

the refuse^'^ake is given to favorite oxen, &c. 

Although charpoys, or small beda> are in use 
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among all classes, the generality prefer sleeping 
on mats, which are infinitely cooler than any 
beddings. The whole of the apparatus for a 
dormitory may be comprised in a very short 
catalogue; namely, a durniah-niat, made from 
coarse reeds split open amd laid flat, with the 
glossy surfece uppermost; perhaps a mtrinjey or 
small cotton carpet, a ckudder, or sheet, to 
wrap round the body, and a tuckeab, or pillow, 
stuffed very hard. In cold weather, a goodri/y 
or quilt; perhaps, indeed, two, may be added. 
Curtains are out of the question, as are all those 
paraphernalia which luxury has introduced among 
us. A peek-daurty or spitting pot, made generally 
of pkooty which is a very tolerable kind of tute- 
nagne, is always placed at the bed side, and is 
ever resorted to when chewing the pawn, or 
beetle. The vine bearing the aromatic leaf so 
called, is most carefully cultivated in many 
parts of the country; the whole being supported 
on trellisses made of reeds, and small bamboos, 
to the height of about five feet. The situation 
must be veiy^dry ; hence, the banks of old tanks, 
and other such elevated sites, are chosen for 
cultivating the pavm, of which it is said a bigah 
wull produce, in the vicinity of any pop'ulous 
city, full two hundred rupees yearly; prov’doi 
the vines be of the sunghah, or true ^ort; which 
is easily known by the yellowness of fhe-borders, 
and ramifications, of the leaf. This species is 
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fiir more pleasant to the palate than the common 
green kind ; which is, besides, tough, and pos¬ 
sesses a certain acrid quality. 

Beetle^ or pawn^ is prepared by carefully pick¬ 
ing out any detects in the leaves, and by re¬ 
moving the stalks up t<y their very centres; four 
or five leaves are then laid one above the 
other, when the upper one is smeared with 
shell-lime, a little moistened with water. The 
seeds of the elatchee^ or cardamom, are added, 
together with about the fourth part of a beetle^ 
nut^ (that is, of the areca^) and, the whole being 
lapped up by folding the leaves over their 
contents, the little packet is kept together in 
its due form, which is usually triangular, by 
means of a slice of beetle-mit, cut into a thin 
wedge, so as to transfix it completely. It is 
common to see a whole family partaking of 
pawm^ the chewing of which occasions the 
saliva to be tinctured as red as blood: they cer¬ 
tainly are fragrant, and excellent stomachics; 
but their too frequent use produces costiveness, 
which, in that climate, ever induces serious 
illness. , 

The saliva will not be tinctured, if the cAm- 
«am, (i*. e. the lime,) be omitted; hence, it is 
'' id^t that the alkali produces the color from 
i^^juices contained in the pawn. The color thus 
obiained^oes riot stain linen. Some use the k'hvt, 
which is the same as our Tarra Japomca^ and is 

VOL. I. 2 k 
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procured by bleeding various kinds of trees, prin¬ 
cipally the mimosa, abounding in most of the 
jungles (or wildernesses): a small quantity, about 
the size of a pea, broken into several pieces, is 
mixed with the other ingredients, before the 
leaves are lapped over, and transfixed with the 
spike of beetle, or, perhaps, with a clove. The 
k’htU is not, in my opinion, any thing in favor 
of the paum^ and certainly adds to that noxious 
quality above mentioned. Some persons attri¬ 
bute the blackness of the teeth, in both males 
and females, throughout India, to the use of 
pawn; under the opinion, that the discolora¬ 
tion is effected by the lime blended therein. 
Such is, however, wide of the fact: pawn is 
found to be highly favorable to the gums, 
when the lime is omitted; and so sensible are 
those who chew it of the bad efiects produced 
by the alkali upon the enamel of the teeth, that, 
in order to preserve them from corrosion, they 
rub them frequently with the preparation called 
missy; thereby coating them with that black 
substance which does not readily give way, 
even to the most powerful dentifrice, X.strongly 
suspect, however, that, in thus shielding the 
teeth from the alkali, some injury is done to 
the enamel by the supposed preservajir' 
though by no means to that extent the form':'* 
would speedily effect, but for the use of missy. 
The native only chew the pawn^ rejecting tl\5 
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masticated ingredients when their flavor has 
been extracted; some reject even the saliva 
tinctured by the pawn\ spitting it out into the 
peck^daun. A few, not content with the com¬ 
pound already described, absolutely mix to¬ 
bacco, previously reduced to a coarse powder, 
by rubbing the dried leaves with the thumb in 
the hollow of the other hand ! One would think 
that ‘ potent weed’ must supersede all its com¬ 
panions, and cause them to be as little tasted, 
as though they had not been crowded into the 
jumble of flavors. 

I have already explained, that earthen pipes, 
such as those we call ‘ Dutch pipes, ’ are not 
known in India ; but that the hookah^ kaleaun^ 
and goorgoory^ are in general use, among the 
several classes respectively. The lowest classes 
of Europeans, as also of the natives, and, in¬ 
deed, most of the officers of country-ships, 
frequently smoke cheroots^ exactly correspond¬ 
ing with the Spanish segar^ though usually made 
rather more bulky. However fragrant the 
smokers themselves may consider cheroots^ those 
who use hookahs^ hold them to be not only 
vulgar, but intolerable ! Hence, we sometimes 
^ee a whole congregation of the latter put to 
:! ^ :»oate by some one unlucky visitor, who, 
ettii-vc from ignorance, or from disregard to the 
feelings of his more delicate participators in 
‘ the cloudy regale,' mounts his cheroot; thus 

9x2 
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abrogating all distinctions of musk, cinnamon, 
rose-water, &c., in a trice. 

The natives smoke ch&roots without any pre¬ 
caution w'hatever to guard the lips and teeth 
from the highly acidulated fumes derived from 
the burning tobacco, but when, as has some¬ 
times been the case, cheroots were brought into 
fashion, though but for a while, it was found 
expedient to have small silver or earthen sockets 
made, to receive the end of the cheroot; thert;by 
avoiding contact with the tobacco. 

The natives, wh ther male or female, never 
use ajiY sort of dentifrice, nor have they ajiy 
idea of hair-brushes ; which could not, indeed, 
according to their tenets, be admitted within 
the month. 'I'he only apparatus employed ibr 
cleaning the teeth, is a short piece of stick, 
commonly the branch of some bush, pulled at- 
the moment for the occasion : this is either 
beatj or chewed, for a short time, until the 
fibres, for about half an inch at the end, se¬ 
parate, and form a kind of stilfT brush, which 
is applied at right angles to the teeth. Thi.s 
is not a very delicate implement, h>»t, when 
aided by a plentiful supply of water, answers 
tolerably well ; though it certainly edn never 
prevent the accumulation of tartar witlyp 
teeth. Necessity has made me sometimes 
the dauntwun^ as it is called, but not without, 
leaving censidcrablc soreness about my gums- 
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The ladies of Hindostan smoke their goor~ 
goories in very high stile; as do those of infe¬ 
rior rank their nereauls, or cocoa-nuts, with no 
less glee. It would, perhaps, be difficult to de¬ 
cide which of the sexes were most addicted 
to this habit: they both begin at a very early 
age, and are never so happy as when engaged 
in its practice. After a Avhile, we become re¬ 
conciled to seeing females smoking ; though I 
must confess, that, however delicate the pre¬ 
paration of the tobacco may be, and however 
elegant the apparatus, still a certain idea, not 
very conformable to feminine propriety, creeps 
into our minds, when we see an European lady 
thus employt'd. We revolt at a habit not au¬ 
thorized by what we have been accustomed to 
in our early youth, and consider it an intru¬ 
sion upon masculine characteristics. Several 
ladies have gone yet further, by adopting the 
entire costume of the natives; a circumstance 
which, however gratifying it may have been to 
themselves, by no means raised them in the 
estimation of those whom they imitated ; while, 
at the same time, it gave birth to opinions, and 
occasionally to experiments^ by no means favor¬ 
able lo their reputation. The same kind of 
• Idicule attaches equally to gentlemen, who at 
*'.mes allow their whiskers to grow, and who 
wear turbans, &c., in imitation of the Mussul¬ 
mans of distinction. Their countrymen, though 
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perhaps tacitly, censure such imitations, when 
arising from caprice; and the Mussulmans re¬ 
gard these renegadoes in costume much the same 
as we do such of the natives, as, being smitten 
with our general character, and partaking of our 
pastimes, lay aside their appropriate garments 
in favor of jackets, jockey-caps, boots, and 
leather inexpressibles! Some, indeed, do more; 
they sit at table, and devour, with no small 
degree of eagerness, the viands prepared ac¬ 
cording to English fashion ; washing them down 
with copious libations of Claret and Madeira, to 
the utter degradation of their persons, and re¬ 
putation, in the eyes both of their new, and of 
their old, companions. 

But there is a certain happiness apparently 
attendant upon this species of infatuation ; what 
is lost in public opinion being invariably gained 
in self-sufficiency; while every little ironical 
compliment is construed into superlative eulo- 
giiim. The present Nabob Vizier of Oude, 
Saadut Ali^ many years ago, when compelled 
to reside at the Presidency, under serveillance 
of the Bengal government, in consequence of 
the jealousy entertained by his brother, the late 
Asoph ulDoxelahy affected to enter upon this kind 
of apostacy. I believe, eveiy one saw through 
the veil; though he hunted with fox'-houndSj,. 
in our style, and assimilated in idany other 
points; but^the essentials were carefully pre- 
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served from metamorphosis. Many characters, 
such as I have described, could be quoted, but 
the most particularly appropriate to my subject 
is that of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan^ who em¬ 
barked in the same ship with me, for the 
purpose of proceeding, from Bengal to England, 
where he was at first received as a general 
and prince; merely owing to an empty title 
conferred on him at the Nabob Vizier’s court, 
about as important as that of a Windsor Knight. 
This hero did not, it is true, adopt our cos¬ 
tume altogether, though he became a kind of 
‘ half and half, like the sea-calf at Sir Ashton’s 
but he had the impudence to assert, that 
his paltry lodgings in Grme-Street^ (above all 
places under the sun,) were graced by the noc¬ 
turnal visits of several Peeresses of the most 
exalted character; many of whose names he 
most scandalously, and ungratefully, disclosed! 
I say, ungratefully, because it was impossible for 
me to believe that ladies of such character could 
have stooped to such conduct; although, in 
consequence of suitable introductions, they had 
received him at their houses in that hospitable 
manner ever adopted in favor of respectable fo¬ 
reigners. The Mirza^ very probably, may have 
been imposed upon by some low women, who 
made him the Falstalf of their drama ; and, by 
assuming^the titles of our nobility, flattered his 
vanity to an extreme! Yet, supposing this to 
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have been the fact, how are we to find an apo¬ 
logy for that open boast he made of the supposed 
intimacy! But vanity was his motto ; he studied 
singularity in many instances ; he studied also 
celebrity; and would willingly have impressed 
us with an opinion, that, from llajiz down to 
the Phnipo^, his abilities were triumphant. Let 
us compare him with the former, whose poetry 
charmed his countrymen! 

ODE BY HAFIZ. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 

And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bo^ara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say: 

Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocuabad, 

A bow’r so sweet as Mosellay. 

Oh! when these fair, perfidious maids. 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructive charms display. 

Each glance my tender breast invades. 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. 

As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 


* A melted ruby is a common periphrasis for wine in the 
Persian poetry. ^See Hafiz, ode 23. 
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In vain with love oar bosoms glow ; 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow. 

Where nature spreads her richest dies. 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art ? 

• 

Speak not of fate — ah! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom : 

’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless |)Ow’r, 

That ev’n the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youtli so lovely and so coy I 

But ah ! -sweet maid, my coJinsel hear, 
(Youth shall atteiKl when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage); 

While music charms the ravish’d ear. 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay ; and scorn the frowms of age. 

4 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 

And* yet, by heav’n, I love thee still: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Y»et say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 


* Zoleikha, Potiphar’s wife. 


Joseph, 
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Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 

Whose accents dow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say. 

But oh, far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung! 

# 

Now for my friend, the Mina; who, while 
in England, published a small collection of po- 
etiy he had addressed, in the Persian language, 
(most ably translated by George Swinton, Esq.) 
to a young lady, of whom we are to suppose he 
was deeply enamoured. In this rhodomontade, 
which conforms exactly with Indian hyperbole, 
there are certainly some figures which cannot 
fail to strike an European ; yet are they mere 
common-place expressions, familiar to every 
native who has been introduced to that labyrinth 
of poetical absurdity, so delectable among 
Asiatics. 

Take the following extracts from the poems at 
large, as a specimen of the author’s talents. 

Praise of her Ornaments. 

* Upon this ear bangs a cloud surcharg’d with lightning; 

Or is it Venus sits enthroned in her ear-ring? 

On that ear, behold Jupiter augments her beauty; 

In one morning who ever saw both constellations ? 

Since the lobe of the ear is the polar-star of the world of 
elegance. 

Her ear-rings are the Greater and Lesser Bears which re¬ 
volve atound! ’ 
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Here we h fustian for metaphor, and a 
most un-astronomical dissertation on Jupiters, 
Venuses, Polar-Stars of elegance, together with 
big and little Bears revolving around them! 
How will Herschell stare when he reads of this 
new system! 

Praise of her gait and stature. 

* From the extreme fineness of her waist, 

The shadow of her ringlets is a burt|^en to her stature. 
Her stature is a cypress tvhen she walks. 

But it bears, however, the fruit of seedless pomegranates. 
She moves more gracefully than the water of life. 

Like me, the pheasant and partridge are lost in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Although she should tread on the pismire at her feet. 

Its smallest hair would receive no injury. 

Yes, it is for this that she treads so lightly. 

Under every step lie a hundred souls! ’ 


The following may be considered the verj' acme 
of absurdity! 

* When they wash’d pearls and the mom pure 

With birds' milk, they have modell’d the globes of her 
breast! ’ 

And again, 

* Her chin is not an apple of the garden. 

It is a WELL full pf die water of life!' 

And, once more, again, 

■ Her lip demands tribute from sugar-candy. 

The BLOOD or WINE is its only nourishpaent !* 
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Why, redly, if some other parts of the work 
did not assure ns that the object of adoration 
possessed every virtue, and every agreeable 
quality, the world might be induced, by the 
foregoing lines, to consider her a most incorrigible 
toper ! Let not these saiDples serve for all the 
poets of Hindostan, though they may suffice to 
exhibit that fantastic illusion which characterizes 
them in general: some authors, natives of India, 
have afforded proofs of genius, such as leave us 
to lament that their talents were not duly culti¬ 
vated and patronized. The following little can¬ 
zonet, translated from the poems of Yuqueen, a 
celebrated Hindostanee author, happens to lie 
open before me, seeming to offer itself for quo¬ 
tation. 1 think mv readers will admit, that, 
though it does not indicate inspiration, 3'^et that 
it breathes the spirit of pathetic numbers. 

THE DAFFODIL. 

One day umong^ the tombs 1 stray’d. 

Where many slighted lovers lay ; 

A dalFodil I there survey’d. 

Which seem’d in grief to pine away ! 

Enquiring why it hung its head ? 

And why in grief it seem’d to pine ? 

‘ I am the eyes of him, ’ it said, 

‘ Who lies beneath this lowly shrine ! 

Like me, sad emblems of dcspaii^ 

Still seek they to behold again 
• That cruel, that relentless fair, 

Whfe wrought his death by her disdain,! 
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It does, alalfi from this appear* 

That Love admits of no release; 

Torments its vot’ries while they’re here. 

Nor can the grave aflbrd them peace ! 

Without upholding this little production as a 
prodigy, it may, perhaps, be safely adduced as 
a contrast to those beauties 1 have selected fron» 
the Mirza^s little book of great wonders. 

The frequency of fires, occasioned by the 
common practice of thatching houses, has caused 
many regulations to be adopted, in regard to 
what Europeans commonly call the ‘ Black 
Town ’ at Calcutta. About twenty years ago, 
the principal streets were considerably widened, 
and the whole of the new ttmements were or¬ 
dered to be tiled. This created some dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the time, yet has not only been of great 
advantage to the inhabitants at large, but is now 
confessed, by the natives, to have been highly 
beneficial, both to their health, and to their 
convenience. Formerly, it was common to see 
immense piles of grass all along the banks of 
the river, brought thither for the purpose of sup- 
plying persons who might have occasion to 
thatch; of late years, however,, the quantity 
has been considerably reduced; there being not 
a tvvehtieth part of the former demand. M^y 
of thesefstacks doubtless,contained full 20 ,tX) 0 , 
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or 25,000 cubic feet, and would have formed a 
diminutive representation of the infernal regions, 
had they taken fire; to which accident they 
were subject equally with any part of the town. 
Owing to the cheapness of bamboos and mats, 
as well as to the immense value of land at Cal¬ 
cutta, most of the natives build their huts chiefly 
of those materials; the whole of the uprights, 
rafters, &c., being of bamboo, and the walls, 
partitions, &c., being of mats, supported by 
bamboo laths. The roofs are first covered with 
mats, or scerky^ and then tiled, generally with 
that kind called nullies, which are about eight 
inches in length, representing the half of a trun¬ 
cated hollow cone, whose base may be about 
four inches in diameter. 

These nullies are commonly laid upon roofs, 
at an angle of about 30 ® of elevation from the 
horizon; but the chuppei\% or grass-thatches, 
usually are constructed at full 40®. At the 
military stations, where grass is invariably in 
use for the covering in of the cabins of the 
sepoys, &c. it is usual to order the surfaces of 
all thatches to be smeared with mud; .from 
about November, to the setting in of the rains. 
Many very extensive lines owe their safety* to 
this precaution; whereby not only are sparks 
prevented from communicating with the grass, 
which usually is as prompt as tinder iii taking 
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fire, but even when the thatch is partially 
kindled, the flames are greatly impeded, and 
more easily subdued. 

The walls of huts being very frequently made 
of grass, tied in between bamboo laths; (like 
those fences we sometimes see put to folds in 
yeaning time, to keep the lambs warm during 
the night;) require to be well coated with mud; 
otherwise, they would be constantly subject to 
accension, in consequence of the too common 
practice of making the ckoolah^ or fire-place, 
very near thereto; thus endangering both from 
the flame, and from the embers. As to putting 
out a fire that has once got firm hold of a plain 
thatch, it is a hopeless business: the only 
chance of saving the street, is to pull down all 
the neighbouring huts. This is not attended 
with that loss to which our European towns 
would be subjected by such a preventive; since, 
generally speaking, a very tolerable hut, fit for 
the accommodation of a moderate family, may 
be built, complete, for about the value of a 
guinea, or even much less. 

Although water is generally at haiid^ there 
being abundance of wells, or tanks, or puddles, 
in the vicinity of every village, still it is deemed 
necessary, by gentleman whose bungaiowSf &c., 
are contiguous to hazarsy (or markets,) or to 
the lines <5f native troops, &c. where thatches 
are numerous, to have large vessels' fastened 
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along the ridge-poles of their stables, and other 
out-ofl5ces. These being constantly kept full 
of water, prove an immense aid towards the 
preservation of those buildings on which they 
are placed: since, in case of any neighbouring 
conflagration, it is easy fof one or more persons 
to wet the thatch very thoroughly; or they 
may reserve the water until the moment of ex¬ 
igency, to be thrown upon any part that may be 
in immediate danger. If the thatch should have 
taken fire, so as to render it imprudent for per¬ 
sons to ascend to the pots, they, being rather 
brittle, may always be broken to pieces by 
throwing bricks, or clods, &c. at them. Some 
gentlemen adopt the precaution, above described, 
of plastering the thatches of their out-offices 
with mud; but, such a procedure is highly 
impolitic, in respect to edifices intended to be 
durable ; as the white-ants never fail to visit 
such plastered thatches, and to destroy the grass 
entirely : sometimes they even cat the timbers. 
Tiles certainly offer greater security than 
thatches, but they are insufferably hot; causing 
every thing placed under them to warp, crack, 
and otherwise to perish : tiled stables are found 
to be very injurious to the health of cattle. The 
best plan I ever saw, was to have a coating of 
tiles, laid in mortar, on a thatch ; but, fbr such 
a mode of construction, very substantial timbers 
were, requisite. This not only insured from 
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fire, but from leaks also; and rendered the inte¬ 
rior remarkably cool during the hot season. 

The long continuance of the periodical rains, 
which often fall in toivents for whole days, and 
frequently keep drizzling for near a week, with 
little or no intermissibn, renders it necessary to 
protect all exterior walls by copings, either of 
tiles, or of thatch. The former mode is effected 
by small tiles, laid in the usual manner, but 
cemented with lime mortar; or by immense large 
ongs, nearly semi-cylindrical, whose curve may 
measure full a yard, and whose breadth may be 
from fifteen to twenty inches; the thickness, 
perhaps, an inch and a half. These last are 
merely slung over the top of the wall, which is 
formed so as to retain them firmly, and are over¬ 
lapped about two or three inches. The thatches 
are generally made with a double pent, each 
face being about a yard in depth: they are 
secured by being fastened together at their junc¬ 
tion above, and by means of stakes passing 
through the wall; to these their €;aves are tied 
with grass, or coarse hempen twine. 

Nothing can be more uncomfortable than a 
leaky bungalow/ The water trickles down the 
wall's, dissolving the coat of mud, or sand plaster, 
and greatly disfiguring the interior. It often 
happens, that the outer walls are so far damaged 
by heavy rains, accompanied by a driving wind, 
as to be rendered unserviceable in l^e course of 
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a night; the whole being completely sapped 
through. After such weather, the damages are 
frequently extensive; the walls surrounding 
gardens, &c. though substantially built, and 
duly coped, are seen to give way for scores of 
yards; falling with a tremendous crash. This 
is usually occasioned by some ditch near their 
bases, which, being filled by the heavy rains, 
that soak into the banks, in a few houra yield 
to the great weighton their borders. Fortunately^ 
such damages are speedily repaired at no very 
great expence ; a rod of wall about eight feet 
high, and averaging two feet in thickness, being 
generally built for about ten shillings: in some 
places for half that sum. 

Most of the bungalows built by Europeans are 
run up with sun-dried bricks ; usually of a large 
size, eight of them making a cubic foot; each 
being a foot long, six inches broad, and three 
inches thick. With these, in a proper state for 
building, work proceeds at a great rate, but 
much care must be taken that the mortar, that 
is, the slime used for cement, be of a proper 
consistence, and be well filled in. Bricks are 
generally made in wooden moulds, which, being- 
laid on some level spot, previously swept, so as 
to remove stones, &c., are filled with mud; the 
surface is then levelled, either with the hand, 
or with a strike, when the mould is raised, by 
means of handles, and washed in a large pan of 
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water, and then placed on a fresh spot, contigu¬ 
ous to the brick already formed. An expert 
laborer in this avocation, will, if duly supplied 
with mud, and water, make from 2000 to 2500 
bricks daily of the above dimensions; it will 
usually require one laborer to mix the soil, one 
to supply water, and two hand-barrow men, to 
keep one brick-maker in constant work: the 
whole expence may be about sixteen or eighteen 
pence: the same quantity of work done in 
England would cost full as many shillings. 

Some of the rauz^ or bricklayers, in India, 
are very clever, so far as relates to mere prac¬ 
tical operations ; but they have not the smallest 
idea of planning from paper, or on paper; or of 
computing the quantities of materials, or the 
amount of labor, 'they work with a small 
trowel, much the same as that in use with us, 
and chip their bricks, wliether sun-dried or 
burnt, with a small hammer, having either one, 
or both, its faces, of a wedge form, and about 
three or four inches long from the insertion of 
the handle. They preserve the perpendiculars 
by megns of a bell-shaped weight, commonly of 
free-stone, or of lead, or iron, to which a iong 
cottdn cord is attached, having on it a piece of 
wood <pactly as long as the diameter of the 
weight’s base. This being pierced in the cen¬ 
tre, and applied endwise to any part, preserving 
it. at the same time, as nearly horizontal as pos-r^ 
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sitle, points out the exact spot which is perpen¬ 
dicular to the corresponding edge of the weight. 

Supposing a wall to be run up to any height, 
if the -stick be applied to the upper tier of 
bricks, and the weight swings so as just to come 
in contact with the ground tier, the wall will be 
perpendicular. The method is simpde, and the 
apparatus portable; therefore I may safely re¬ 
commend their adoption to our workmen ; espe¬ 
cially w'hen a large plumb-bevil is not at hand. 
It is true, that many of the bricklayers, em¬ 
ployed under regular architects, may be seen to 
use our tools of every description ; but this 
takes place only under such guidance: in all 
other instances, the native bricklayer resorts to 
the practices of his ancestors; though, to say 
the truth, they are by no'means so unwilling to 
change for better, as the opinionated British 
mechanic ; who, I am obliged to confess, must 
yield the palm for sobriety, cheapness, inge¬ 
nuity, and docility, to the unlettered artisan of 
the East. Nevertheless, 1 am sensible that one 
English workman will ‘ knock off’ more work 
than two, or perhaps three, Asiatics of the same 
profession, and finish that work in higher style ; 
but, if we take into consideration, that the 
latter emploj s tools such as the former would 
pronounce to be useless, and, that he learns all 
by rote, without the smallest idea of figures, pro¬ 
portions, or computations, vve must, however 
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unwillingly, give a verdict by no means partial 
to our countrymen. 

Another point greatly in favor of the poor 
Hindu, is, that he exercises not only the profes¬ 
sion of bricklayer, but of plasterer, tarras-maker, 
&c. In like manner, wei find the two professions of 
looaur (blacksmith) and harrye (carpenter) often 
exercised by the same individual. I once built 

a phaeton at Cawnpore, solely with the aid of a 

« 

reputed blacksmith, who wrought every part of 
the iron work in a very superior manner, and 
constructed the whole of the wood-work in an 


excellent style. Nay, he made the head, and 
lined it with woollen very neatly ; and, after all, 
lent a hand towards the painting. His wages 
were only eight rupees (twenty shillings) monthly, 
and he never had been concerned in constructiii" 
any kind of vehicle, except the hachery in com¬ 
mon use ; wdiich has already been described. 

The natives are extremely negligent regarding 
the strength of their floors ; they seem to be 
fully satisfied when the places where they lie 
downi on their mats are tolerably dry ; though 
it is by no means uncommon to see the whole 
interior so extremely damp, that, if any seejig,^ 
such as wheat, peas, rice, &c., happen to tall, 


and to ^be swept to the skirts ef the apart¬ 
ments, such are sure to vegetate; frequently ex¬ 


hibiting a'very promising blade, before they fall. 


rather in eonaeoiience of accident, than of dc- 
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sign on the part of the tenants. Whatever the 
flooring may consist of, whether clay, or tar- 
ras, that of the eating apartment is, almost in¬ 
variably, smeared with a solution of cow-dung; 
w’hich certainly gives a freshness, and may pro¬ 
bably tend to salubrity ; fior is it so devoid of 
neatness as an European would imagine ; but 
the scent is by no means agreeable. Some or¬ 
nament both the interior, and the exterior, of 
their houses, by dipping the palms of their 
hands, horizontally, into solutions of ochre, 
chiefly red, abd then imprinting the walls with 
their hands thus colored. These prints are' put 
mi irregularly, by no means proving the taste 
of the operators, who, .nevertheless, consider 
^eir huts to be, (in the language of church- 
Tvardens,) ‘beautified;’ the great consideration 
is, however, to typify the infinite power of the 
Creator, whose hands are supposed to be in¬ 
numerable, and perpetually in action. Even 
horses, especially if white or dun colored, are 
very frequently marked in the same manner, 
by means of jwmrfy, [or hiimah;) which, being 
reduced to a pulp, is applied to the part jn such 
iform as it may be intended to appear. This 
plaster, for 1 know not W'hat else to call it, is 
allowed to remain until perfectly dry; ^w'hen it 
commonly cracks and falls off, leaving a rich 
Ifarrc color; though, if not allowed,* either by 
the animal’s^ restlessness, or from want of timd^ 
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to impart its coloring matter duly, the stain 
will shew much Winter t periiaps not unlike a 
light mahogany color. 

The natives rarely omit to tinge about ten 
inches, or afoot, of^hi?^ extremity of the tail 
of every light-colored*horse with wimdfy: some¬ 
times, also, at about two inches asunder, one 
or two rings are stained in the same man¬ 
ner. Nor is this herb restricted solely to the 
ornamenting, or, rather, the disguising of horses, 
oxen, &c.; the Hindostanee ladies generally 
stain the whole of the interior of their hands, 
including the fingers, as well as the soles of 
their feet, with mindy ; the tips of all the nails 
are sure to undergo the operation ; which oftem 
compels the party sustaining this gratifying pe¬ 
nance, to sit motionless for hours ; in order that 
the dye may take a firm hold of the skin. ^VTien 
properly managed, the stain will remain for at 
least a month ; resisting every endeavor to wash 
it out, and seeming only to yield to the constant 
growth of the outer skin. 

It has often occurred to me, that, possibly, an 
excellent dye for woollens might be obtained 
from the hinnah^ which, being inspissated, dr 
reduced to an extract, could be imported 
among yur dyers with peculiar advantage. The 
plant, which is not unlike myrtle, is indigenous 
throughout Hindustan, where it is principallyi 
employed in making garden hedges, much thei 



SEUtai; as yew, box, &c.,, ; but, 

' owing v its not prqving a. defence agaiUBt 
cattie^. and being of slow. growth,^ the exterior 
-in lieu of being formed of hihnak, are 
Anally made of bavhhol^ a species of mimomy 
yii^ding some gum, and* otherwise extremely 
^ serviceable; both from the excellence of its 
wood, for all circular or angular work, requiring 
great strength, durability, and toughness; and 
for its bark, which is at least equal to that of 
the oak fer tanning. The natives consider the 
JB^fdication of mindy to be attended with good 
Infects; they say it is cooling, but 1 should 
l^her apprehend it were the reverse, it being 
^certainly an astringent, and contributing to check 
j^rspiration : hence, the hands of such as apply 
it con^only have a harsh, dry feel. That it 
may corrective of that scent sometimes at¬ 
tendant upon an habitual discharge from the feet, 
may be true; but, it remains stilitobe question- 
jcd, whether the obstruction of such a discharge 
can be reconciled to prudence: it is, however, 
a complaint very rarely to be met with in India; 
doubtless- owing to frequent washing, and to 
; that abundant and general perspiration which 
shews itself very conspicuously. 
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